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Syrian Songs, Proverbs, and Stories ; eolleeted, translated, 
and annotated . — By Hejstry Minor Hxjxley, Plarvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


INTEODUCTION. 

DiJRiNO tlie summer of 1900 , while living in Bhamdhn, a 
small village of the Lebanon, to the east of Beirtlt, I collected a 
number of songs and proverbs typical of the locality. My Ara- 
bic teacher, Sitt Rahil JOrjis Tabit, first obtained these «from 
the Ohiistian natives, and then, at her dictation, I wrote them 
in the dialect +he region ; in this vernacular they appear in 

Hopkins, • • The stories are written in the dialect of 

Beirfit. 

Proceedings af ^ , ernacular in Arabic characters it is impossible 
Attends ertain inconsistencies. In every case I have written 
Memhexb . • pronounced: M and not 

Correspondeno i i . 

Necrology thought best, however, not to write 
Report of the T tically when this would introduce confusion 
Report of the Li *QQgjii^ion of a word by students of the classical 

Report of the F ^ ^ 

Report of the ^ write UL» , and not the iDhonetic form, 
Officers elecf ^ ^ rj\^Q transliteration, on the other 

-r- . . j? TVT ^ written strictly in accordance with the actual 

List of eT 


List and 


fXx, By so doing, I have, of course, been obliged to 
a the principle which should govern the translitera- 


classical language : namely, that in reading the trans- 


von. xxm. 


IS 
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literation, an Arabist should immediately be able to see how the 
word is spelled in the original. To qiKJte the above example 
again, while writing xJ JLs in the Arabic, in transliteration I 
have written JpMii, 

In some of the funeral songs, it will b(^ noti(*e(l that at times 
the metre is decidedly defectives I liavc*, however, left these 
songs, with all their irriptirbu'.tioiiH, exactly in tlieir original 
form, for only so will they show the actual compositions of the 
felliLlun. In tlie same way, the stories are in tin* exact form in 
which the}^ were first told. In the* translations my primary 
object has been literalness and clearness, rather than literary 
excellence. 

The Ai'abic text has been used as the basis in numbering the 
lines. The last word of a numbered line of Arabic? text has the 
same number opposite the line in which this word occurs in the 
transliteration and the translation. For convenience of refer- 
ence I have arranged the lines of the translations of the songs 
in the same relative positions occupied by the lines of the Arabic 
text. 

An attempt has been made in tlie Bildiography to give the 
titles of all hooks and articles which are of impcntance to the 
student of modem Arabic. I have tried to make the list of 
vernacular texts as complete as possible. Several of the diction- 
aries, grammars, and hooks of proverbs, deal with the classical 
language. 

I desire to express my thanks to Sitt liahtl J 5rjis Tibit for 
her painstaking and conscientious help, without which my own 
work would have been impossible. To Professor ,Toy of Har- 
vard University, and Professor Torrey of Yale University, I 
am under obligation for many valuable suggestions. I am 
indebted to Ur. Enno Littmann of Princeton University for his 
careful reading of the manuscript of the wedding songs, and to 
Sitt Rahil Halil Salibi of Montclair and formerly of Bhamddn, 
for a final reading of the Arabic manuscript. Finally, my 
thanks are due to Messrs. B. T. Babbitt Hyde, Clarence M. 
Hyde, V. Everit Macy, and I. Newton Phelps Stokes, .by 
whose generosity I was enabled to cany on the work in Sytla. 
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b- 

d. 

<!■ 


TjRAKSLITBRATIOlSr. 

’ is used only wlien hemza occurs in the middle or at the 
end of a word* 


The soft Trencli pronunciation of the letter/, Not the 
sound of ilj found in many parts of Syria. 


r. 


-H, 

V 

zs. 


=2d. 


t. 


= This symbol, used by Socin and others, seems superior 
to which is used as the sign of the rough breathing 
ill Greek, being a consonant, should, like the other 
consonants, have a symbol wi'itten on the line, and not 
merely a sign for breathing, written above the line. 

=/. 

= A’. When o pronounced, its position is indicated in 

transliteration by 

J =: I 
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Vowels. 

In tlie transliteration of the vowels, I have, in the main, 
followed. Landherg and Jewett. 

(t=a in the German Mann., 

/7r=a lengthening of a^ often indicated by \ - in the Arabic, 

When the accent occurs on the syllable containing d, the 
latter is written d. This rule ai)])lies also to <?, c, 7, d, and n, 
(l=a. with the irndla, Ihke the a in Englisli hul, 
d=a lengthening of (L We have this sound in the ^Vrabic 
words etc. 

^>=:a neutral vowel pronounced as the in English Jmt, 
e:=i e in English met, 
ez=zay in English say. 
i = i in English sit, 

7 ^ee in English seen. 

()—o in German Sonne. 
f}-=zo in Engli>sh note. 

0=1 am English evrne is nearly the exact equivalent. KSoine- 
what like the French eu.^ and the German o. 
u~u in English 
q'lznoo in English hoot, 
ai (diphthong) = v* in English mite, 
cm (diphthong) = 0 ?^ in English cam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

All articles which I have been unable to consult are marked 
with an asterisk (*). Unless a special abbreviation is printed 
in italics after the title, reference to an article will be made 
simply by the author’s surname. 

List oe AuBKEViA-Tioisrs. 

A JPhil —American Journal of Philology. 
APCSGW=Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe 
der Konigiich Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
AQR=Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review. ^ 

BA=:Beitrage zur Assyriologie. 

JA=: Journal Asiatique. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JRAS= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 
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PEF= Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement. 

E/L=Pevue de Lingxxistique et de Philologie Comparee. 

WZKM^Wieuer Zeitschrift fill* die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 

ZA=:Zeitsclirift ftlr Assyriologie. 

ZAOS= Zeitschrift filr afrikaiiische und oceanische Spraclien. 

ZDMG=: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

ZDPV= Zeitschrift des Dentschen Palaestina-Vereins. 

ZV=: Zeitschrift fllr Volkskunde. 
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SYRIAN SONGS, PROYERBS, AND STORIES. 

Songs. ^ 

All of the 'wedding and funeral songs which I collected werc^ 
sung by women, 

kSo/if/f^ in honor of tho hrUlo. Those fall naturally into three 
groups : (a) Those sung before she leaves her I'atheEs house* ; 

(b) Those sung while she is going to the bridegroom’s house ; 

(c) Those sung after her entrance to the bridegroom’s house. 

(a) Before leaving her father’s house. 

1 . 

cyAS I^Li* 

(jd^l Ud^ AL& I^JLs L^j)t 

(5*^ <s^ vciv-U? 

eha hdlu voinik tavfili kilt ir-rumh hll-iaslmr 

eha Jcdlu ^annih mfra Ifdt L^-^emui hil-nLenkeh 
eha hdlu umnih haida hilt il-ydsmtn abyad 

eha hdlu mnnik swnra kilt ahla min Is-sukkvr It U li It. 

They said that you were (lit. concerning you) tall; I said, The 
lance among the soldiers ; 

They said that you were pale; I said, Wax in the mould; 
They said that you were white; I said, The jasmine is white ; 
They said that you were brown; I said, Sweeter than 
sugar. 

The exclamation at tlie beginning of each verse is 

variously pronounced tha, aiha, or tha; Dalman has kwViu. 
At the end of each song, there is a rapid repetition of the sylla- 
ble U in a very high pitch. These shrill cries of the women are 
called the zaldyU ; singular, xJa^iJj zcdyitfa. 

' For a brief description of the wedding customs, see Dalman p. 184 £E. 
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2 . 

iL*.jsl3 c>J^ L-g.^1 

J c?^ J J <s^*^ IS^’ 

•* ♦♦ «« •* »* 

i1h<r i(fyi1nik is-mM ]),r)ll%tnl ana f/nn-nl 

(Via uVjdjbeniJc sihya iijrk UVufAjll minnl 
(Via kioit ndyhni idzz in-ndm •nilthennyi 

Slice ija JiiydUh Mda hdU Tajeiinennl U U U It, 

Your black eyes made me sing, 

And your two eyebrows captured the essence of my life 
from me ; 

I was sleeping happily in my deep slumber ; 

Your image came on my thoughts, and maddened me. 

Of. Littmann p, 61, No. 2. 


3. 

Lg.;5j 

^ jJuJ L 

eha bayddik haydd iUumrvka 

Slid- hetmrit hrjdildik hnlka 
eha yd saiddt iUl hydlidik' 

elm yd MWa yd libka U U It It, 

Your fairness is the fairness of papier ; 

The redness of your cheeks is natural. 

Oh the happiness of him who will take you, 

Oh clever and elegant one ! 

The » of H^>Ijluw is pronounced as part of the following 
word ^-Ut . 

Of. Littmann p. 21, No. 64. 
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1 \H 


Lg^J 

J^Lxi Lgjt 

<si)cXi^ ^ x^L*w v^Xit Xggi 


^g«|j L«^J^ l<i^J^»Ui> L.glj{ 

r/i<^ hayiVjik Ixtydd (Uinarhmr 

iVi ( f. ^(( i r ik f(d(1y tl uathar 
(di({ llik ^kiml id ran liaddlk 

eJta nauda u-md htitynhbnr ll 1 1 Vi //, 


Your fairness is tlie fairness of marble; 

Your hair is braids of ambergris; 

You have a mole on the upper part of your cheek; 

It is black, and will not become dust-colored. 


for the classical dU. Lfi. for iooLcu; The Hyriaiis 

regard a mole as a mark of beauty, particularly if tlierc* are 
hairs growing from it. 


0, 


Lg^iyb oJLb Lg.j| 

Lg.jj 

[j ^^yxX,} Lgjj 

eha wild 7nm tcmdlulia eha ICihit hidraktha 

Sha yd hihajth U-^^emctidt eha lil-iardn td nijltha ll U ll lu 

She looked from her windows ; 

She appeared with her Turkish ear-rings. 

Oh her father, bring the candles " 

For the bride, that we may escort her (in her 
wedding-march) . 
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Before leaving her father’s house, the bride, holding a candle 
in each hand, and supj^orted by old women, walks slowly back 

and forth three time»s through the length of the room. b 

for Li* is used in ])lace of the classical 


0. 


.AJU 

I 1. ^ V^Lii) L^VfAi^aiW Lm^^ f 

vILaa,^ L.^j 

J J J (S-’ 


vha lartlsl 'u:mlde)ia salwrn lehl 

Ska detdtik deheb tltk ^aVuJekl 
Cilia uihnddtjT ilmdz ydtk vd’^ed^nmk 

Ska {faiy4btl il-homar min ben ^auiell It ll U It. 


My bride, we have sent greeting to you ; 

Your bracelets of gold befit your hands ; 

The circlet of diamonds befits your forehead ; 

You have caused the moon to disappear (by the 
radiance of the diamonds) between your eyes. 


egbtnlk iov jebtnik. In regal’d to this pronunciation, Professor 
Torrey writes: ‘‘In a word of two or more syllables, beginning 
with a short open syllable, the first vowel sound is often trans- 
posed, so as to stand before the first consonant, instead of after 
it.” Thus we have 'nilth or emWi., hettr or ehth\ etc. 


7 . 


viljlX) iJjf '^XjUO iJijI 

CiAA.3 ^3 L-g^j 

L.g^l 
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elm yjlla mmih iMa mmih 

elia hutr iMrlM md hyhifank 
^ha in kdn Quisnutr ft Mt ahdkl 

eha dkhitnh n-liudih 'uunik li It It It. 

God be with you, God be witli you, 

Much ■w’'ee])ing will uot prolit you; 

If there is n nail in the house of your father, 

Draw it out, and take it with you. 

The second half of this song means that on tliis great occa- 
sion of her life, the bride’s father will allow her to take anything 
she wishes from liis house, even to the very nails. 


L^t 


eha yd iards Imistr flkl 

^ha mnna laltill mill udliKki 
dlia IwmStik hebbtha u-iozztha 

eha aimWia bidctl immih tmbbthl It It It It, 


Rise, oh bride, let us escort you ; 

We have upper chambers like your upper chambers ; 
Love and respect your mother-in-law ; 

Make her, in your mother’s place, train you. 

llfi. for litXhc.. This contraction is common in the Lebanon 
and in the towns. To the south, particularly between Karak 
and Petra, I have heard the pronunciation bandana. This use 
of J with the first person of the imperfect with the meaning 
‘Met me,” ‘ ‘ let us, ” is comj)aratively rare. More frequent is the 

r 

Cf, Dalman p. 212. In place of hmstr, Dalman has kmzur. 


A.MO UoX^. 


use of the verb . The above form would be 
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(b) Song in tlie bride’s honor, sung as she goes to the bride- 
groom’s house. 

9. 

dJiJLb Lg^j 

vibLjoMO JQc> Lg-jj 

LgX/oLi* JLx) LgjJ 

(j^l^ 0^yi\ Lg^j 

eJut utrttsna fdha min ddr addlia 

Sha. yd mrds Ibmal dlydl fustdniJc 
eha nidi ln-m:dwl limman Mf hdm'itlia 

eha fettah il-^oard min rds it-trdlnnl U It It It, 


Our bride is ascending from the mansion of her father. 

Oh bride, raise the train of your dress. 

Tlie i)alm bent when it saw her figure ; 

The roses opened from the ends of the branches. 


(c) Songs in the bride’s honor after her entrance to the 
bridegroom’s house. 

10 . 


xjLLb U vilAjii JLs 

(\g.*C0 (JuuUD. Lj Lj tgj! 

JjiiajtJ viU la:^ Ul Lggt 


0ha mtn hdl mnnik smnra yd pjhat il-bedrl 
eha yd simsnm maMdr yd iasel ^ehdl 
iha ana lelyoU lik d/oheri lilrnttaVok in-nnlirt 

Sha yd Jiahtbet hxdbl iX-yd kimiet id-dnlirt It It It It, 


Who said that you are brown, oh face of the fuli moon, 

Oh peeled sesame, oh honey-comb? 

Let me put my back for you, let me take you across the idver. 

Oh beloved of my heart, oh daughter-in-law forever. 
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; 


IjJt 








^li U.3 ’G^jJs 3^ L3^ 

J P*' I^ 

f 1 /i((^ (h)kk Ilk tph'dl ikfifrnh ^aui (hilndtik ll-hflb hkdar 
eJid f Git {'( III Ik il-Kuml inui-'nlHrut irll-'<(zh< 1 r 
eha hnlilvd-TUd zautk u-traiyAtud U'knl vAr 

eha sellim thtmi illl i((lekA> Mr ll It It //. 


The drums of happiness played for you since your entrance t{> 

the door of the mansion ; 

The roses and the ^rhite roses and tlie dowers opened 
for you ; 

Our incense burned high, and our chandelier will hlaze witli fire; 

(God) give peace to the mouth whieli advised you. 

LoLjjJ© for LiG^* . 

12 . 

\juUu^ Lgj| 

Li^jI 

UjcIs^ ^y^\y xo^ LjjJ 

tS*^ tS*^ X^K^XAifr Liii 

S/ia dheV tm-sehela hil-hekoi il-ydm claifUna 

Sha dhek^ cm-aihela hikhekoi iky 6m m'jrrnf'tkta 
6ha kimtl gm-thi wikyom svrtl kinnitna 

6ha hes^ertfthl yd hahthit hill lailUna U It It It, 

Welcome to the beautiful one, to-day she is our guest ; 

Welcome to the beautiful one, to-day she has honored us. 
You were a stranger and to-day you have become our daugh- 
ter-in-law ; 

I have given the good news of you, oh beloved of all 
our family. 
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After the letters Jb, ^ p, and o, {5“' 

generally pronounced aL To this rule, however, there are 
many exceptions. There are differences according to locality: 
in Beirilt and its vicinity and are pronounced sef 

and d('lf ; in the Lebanon, .yf//*and do If. (contraction of 

in Ikurdt is AcA’, in Isrortihern Lebanon, fuiUc, 

iuii U Lj L.g,jt 

U> JL*JI ^>0 

Lx) 

aha yd baida, yd gudda 

eha yd sem-ehi fVl-hnhnr tihab bi-sindsil f add ((^ 
idia liVttenxi- lairdkl mhi il-rndl td yorda 

eha bsellu ben.na nia Mtslt il-bugda U It It It, 

Oh fair, oh fresh one, 

Oh fish playing in the sea among chains of silver ; 
Wo paid the money to your father, so that he should be satisfied; 

Make peace between us; may the hate not survive. 

Of. Dalman p. 26L 

* Songs in honor of the bridegroom, 

14 . 

. LjI yju.;5^jt JLS l.gjJ 

ij c>^ 4^^ 4®^ IPp 

eha sd hel-^aris illl hebhilh bet limndh 

^ha hebtrlmm u-ezgtrhum wfjka^iJb bididvmh 
eha hdl il-3,arts ana Iwhb^tlmm ahtar 

^ha nizlu mla hrAhl ahla min is-su7<^hnr It It It It, 
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Wliat briclegrooBi is this, whom the family of the iiiotlier-in- 

law loved V 

Their eldest and their youngest fell in love with, him. 
The bridegroom said, ‘‘I loved them more; 

They made an im 2 >res 8 ion (lit. descended) on my heart 
sweeter than sugar. 

Lj 6 for the claKsieal lor 

15. 

LaAaJI {ji^ L^J 

Lj L.^J 

^ (^A^l Liaao^ JJJo L.gjj 


uha hollit ls-s)jhi JmlUt Is-sola 

Bha 'wirtefailt hi-ue^ml foh Ixiwdb il’^idlyff 
elm yd lut'H yeMUir memtu 

Bha tekoUel utrUtuc eMU ilhena It It It It, 


The service is finished, the service is finished, 

And the star has risen above the doors of Heaven. 
Oh who will give his mother the good news ? 

Our bridegroom has been crowned with tJio crown 
of happiness. 

for '6%^, for the diminutive Tke verb 

J-JAJ has come to mean simply “to be manned ’’ (see Wortabet). 

Mueellaneous songs at weddings, 

16. 

Song to the bridegroom’s family. 

id jAyib L.fjJ 

&iJt JsjLo^t ^c.^LAJ L^J 

id (^UbXuUJ L.^1 

xioi 
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tha ids f dr lad-dalyi hilhid yitnrgdlu 

eha dlidtn hindt il-asdyil nUa ye^elihillimn 
dha ana lerdh lis-mltdyi iahd il-liamtcZ udcillu 

eha luhm min ucrus'ttna htisvKt U(sharak Jdllu U U U It. 

A bird on tlie vine, a nightingale will sing for him ; 

(You are) taking the daughters of the nobles, may God 
help them. 

Let me go to the Sultan 5abd il-Hamid, and say to him, 

glance 'from onr bride is worth the whole of your 
army.” 

2 iJ : the root seems to be derived from the class- 

ical form which has the same meaning. When a pronoun 
occurs with the j)reposition J, the resulting word is pronounced 

as though it were a part of the preceding verb ; in the present 
case this has resulted in pronouncing the two -words in such a 
way that the g is pronounced without the ^edda^ which would 
regularly be found in this form of the verb. Idllu: in the ver- 
nacular, the t of the first person singular of the imperfect is 
often omitted. 

Cf. Dalman p. 212, Littmann p. 61, No. 8. 


• 17. 

Song for the priest. 

^ L.^j| 

(X^xjo U Lg.jj 


eJia yd liuTina yd Idhis ilia yd snhhm iUydhis 

tlia yd ma^anlm■id is-snhydfi- eha yd meMllil il-mrdyis U It It 1%. 


Oh our priest, oh- well-dressed one, Oh dried sugar; 

Oh baptizer of the boys, Oh mai'rier of the brides! 

Cf. Littmann p. 22, No. 85. 
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IL M. JTuAejj, 
18. 


[1902. 


A p'irPs SOHO’ for her four hrotliers. 

o o 

" wg 

b XXJjl 

(^U ^iSs fjujXJI^ ujLuwJU 

dlXAi! ^ Jjol Lg-jt 

iS"^ iS^) 

JAfi ahCiU <(.rha^ ((rha\ yd rvhbl liidlthidu 

eha yiUidm his-tief wit-tors kmd(ld)n hdh uddtlhmn 
fiJia jttull raUi i^-Tihhilk btuiilinm wUnlUlthHiu 

e/uc v-tlsroli his-sdut yd rnhln tiiMthuni It U It It, 

My In'others are four, four, oil Lord, preserve them ; ^ 

They play with the sword and the shield before tbe door 
of their tipper chamhers. 

Their mother looks from the window and calls them. 

And cries out, Oh Lord, preserve them. 

jkJbt for Cf. Littmann p. 22, No. 77. 

19. 

A girl’s song for her small brother. 

44? £|)‘> ^ 

xJuoJjL ^5^l 

^Ijb b 

<5^ tS’^ iS^ b Lg.^1 

eha 'fiaiyl iz-zgtr drd^ 'Ij-jdli Ifdimnm 

^ha ya^oard ij-jdrl U-libdemtu u-^ernmU 
eha semmxi yd hm&t semxnu 

ilia taiallemu yd ^ehdh Id^h ij-jerkl mmnu U It It It. 



:^oi 


Vol, xx!!!.] fSj/rHfji Sojir/fij JPn>rer/)s^ ro/cl Stories, 

A (Ir(U of clotli will cover my small brother; 

The roses of Bengal came to his service, and he smelled 
them. 

Pronounce the name of God, oh maidens, pronounce the name 

of God. 

Learn trom him, oh youths, the play of the sticks, 

A <Ir<h is about 20 inches. to pronounce the name of 

(4od is t.o guard against the influence of the Evil Eye. Cf. 
Dahnan }>. IRO. a game in which the players 

throw short light spears at each other. Sometimes i)layed on 
horschack. 


20 . 

A girl’s song for her two brothers. 

S/Ja. u LjjI 

.5^ (sJ s' (S^ vL-a'' L» yu, |.l£i1 L^jt 

e/ia alititl tneu milll tniii 

eJia 1/(1, hnhht il 4 illu ^alcCj-jihhete'it 
eha It n UK a rdhu Icnoml efendthnm u-hahil lieWkilm t^n 

eh((, tegdmazu il-hekkhn u~kdlu hes-Muth mnSn U It It It, 

My brothers are two ; what two ! 

Oh ])earl on the two foreheads ! 

When they went to their Effendi and spoke these few words, 
The governors exchanged looks, and said, ‘‘ Whence these 
young mei’^ ” ? 

21 . 

Song for a young man present at a wedding. 

\yjy£ jvXlb' y.wL3 L \^iy3 

oLcJt Lifi Lg.jJ 

JLp 

icj \yL.k!yj JLxiLfr L.^J 



11 31. Jlmle.y, 




fl9U2. 


e/ia yd uds killhion hdlu 

eha sn hes-^<?hh iz-?J)rtf u-nizeiui tdlfi 
cJm tirmnu lidtUa (Mieb rmfltlnlk hi-ldlu 

eha ^nJfhdl inunu n-Jidlydtu yiznlffHtdln ll U 11 IL 

Say, oil people, all of you say, 

Who is this haiulsome youn^^ man, whose ornauKuil is his 
height; 

His mouth is a ring of gold set with pearls. 

I liope that his mother and liis sisters will sing (‘or him. 

(If. Littmann p. 18, No. 30; p. 03, No. IK 


22. 

Song for a small hoy named iadil, 

Lc Lg.^j 

LX:S? 

^ ^ ^ P'U.ywJU 

eha ^dcUl znywiynr id hmt il-hivir 

eha Iceffio mvhanna snhtiu zehed tneMl 
Bha sdelt Yhhb h-mnW wll-wdJUd il-iar^l 

^ha hdn ii-kmmrr bis-mm<V ndzzelu ybrdl It It It IL 

3adil is small, and he walks on carpets of silk; 

His i)alms are colored with henna, and his fingers are 
smeared with ointment. 

I asked the Lord of Heaven and the Enthroned One (lit. the one 
of the throne) ; 

“ The moon was in the heavens, what brought it down to 
walk 

Henna is put on the hands as a sign of rejoicing. 

23. 

Song for the guests while food is being served. 

^ ^ ^ ^ |V.«*4-w l-gji 
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VoL xxiii.] Sj/rlan l^onfjs^ Proverhs^ and Stories, 

eha udihten a-sahha. eha arhca mwafi raai/ia 

eha arhai ffmafi/ir simmm eha mla kill ImhU scihha U It It It, 

A double health and a health, And four healths with it; 
hour sacks of sesame, For every gi’aiii a health! 

1 ym‘^r/=:12 ^jiidds, or 216 litres, 

Cf. Jessup p. 329, Littiuaim p, 23, !Ko, 95. 


24. 

Song for a young man. 


^^cXJt Lc. Ls 

v^-Lail U ^jUaijuuJt v^j Lg^t 

^ ^ Lfr Lg.^J 

(Via yd Iwwdja. hutrus 2/d sefen ytmi ildiarh 

eha yd sema^ mekM u-dai(- ilPmmrr uid~derh 
Sha hdiijtlak is-suUdn 2/d seyU il-hylb 


elm oktul wiskauk u-iallil/^ ikrnehiaka idd-derh It U U U. 


Oh TTwaja Butrus, oh two swords in the day of war. 

Oh candles of Mekka, and light of the moon on the road! 
The Sultdn is sending (word) to you, oh upright of heart, 

Kill and hang and erect gallows on the road.'’ 

The title is applied only to a man who is a Christian. 


Fitkeral Songs.’ 


25. 

Song for a young unmarried woman. 


^ Jl3 

^ vdbCjj 


ULyaJI 

(5^* 


See Dalman p. 316. 
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IL Jf, llmlcy. 


[ 1902 . 


homineUt 

Ju>}yi7iivJif mi a (hh' <ih\1hii 
f/tJiulh U-hfn ija 
yd hdliii hldf ^aJfha 
ird-/i((ydt hvyl . 


hrmi7n<4it hiddha trdh 
v^iJ-{f)>t(t U-ahyad yiidh 
kdl h(d(Vu( mu hrdh 
hintifk rna thidlilkn frdfj 
^d'^d-'dih* ma imkdH rfjth. 


The princess of the niai<lons is ready (lit. lias packed) ; 

ready and she wishes to ^o; 

Ready (to go) from the mansion of her father, 

and the white veil gl earns (al)out her). 

The Raven of Death came before her*, 

lie said, Without her I sliall not de]Kiii.’’ 

Oh her father, swear for Imr, 

that you will not (lit. do not) let your daughter go. 
By the life of my father, 

for me there will he no return to the mansion.” 5 

in the translation, I have given tlie original meaning 
of “princess,” rather than the ordinary meaning of “ladv.” 

O.JU for ujiL2kl. 


20. 


Song for a young woman. 


^(d(!s hindhih yd ^imndmtl 
Jdf bindhih u-Myik ydyib 


taht fey ifjdz bl-dan U-knmin^ 
bi-jebtu u-riut u(tdm 

lvvbi>r. 


Why must I mourn you, oh my delicate one, 

under the shade of the walnut-tree, in the light of the moon ? 
How shall I mourn you and your father absent ; 

and the candles are in his pocket, and he gave me no word. 

: in the vernacular, both and are used 

for the plural. In funeral songs, a girl is often likened to a 
bride. For the use of the candles in this connection, see note 
to ISTo. 5. 


Vol. xxiii.] ^i/rlaii Sorujs^ JProDerhH^ and t^^torks. 


2?. 


Song for a married woman. 

^^Laa]! ^ U 


K^X/) Law CIA aw 

aUA^:^ jvaXI^J (5^7^ 
^SCmi L.3 S^Laa* C2Aaw 
\£LaAJD. Lj J^^Laa; VI^aw 


i/(t altt Hdra yd 'wovdl inn{f\(A](la 

yd kaukel) hkka/ndtl fiajda 
ydjorjl sra^ liUhaktni jlhu 

il-olivd. hl-frdkd^k ma htdrda 
yd sitt sdra yd sukknr nebdu 

yd kimin Iz-zehed mcB il-hindtl 
yd dtt sdra yd {/nhiik tnrdfi 

mltlik nut tjlh ikwdlddtl. 


Oil Sitt Sara, oli fresh rose, » 
oh star in a silver lamp 1 
Oh Jorji, hasten to the doctor, and bring him ; 

the brothers will not consent to your departure. 
Oh Sitt Sflra, oh sugar-candy, 

oh cruse of perfume among the maidens ; 

Oh Sitt SA^ra, oh the affliction for you to die ! 

The mothers will bear no more like you. 

o-w : see note to No. 25. for ^^awI. 


28. 

Song for a married woman, who died in childbirth. 

cX^La 

at*.uJu liC^cX^ ai.JLi? 

J^aJI JL^ ^ 


•200 


H, 3 f, Hurley, 


Lg3^L> ^ 

LgX3>^i^ Ls^ ^ Lji-Cw 

c^oLii? Lgik" (jt L; ^ 

LgJ:4.<yo (J<^ Lj ow^*L« (ji^ 

/r/A<'^ hl-tDk)nhi il-h(h}url. 

Iflhu iUliai’iui hid il-y<\ nihil 
tdlhl (ihdha hUldhn ilkhivu 

lidylfi i>d)i ih)ii(U )n'hi> hiU it-hdaH 
lourik yd kiynnrr mmfnk hdnt?ia 

Mfll hehuirilH %i-M sliTiidth<( 
ki-fld yd Ipjvmr in hdnhn tdhlt 

whi kiln mdtit yd dill mevutha. 


Tfibti is ascending in her Casluiicre dress ; 

wearing tlie ring on her right liancL 
Seeking her father, she wishes to see him ; 

she fears death, an^I the dismal (lit. heavy) state. 
Eise, oh moon, over her house ; 

see for me this bride, and what is her sickness ; 
See for me, oh moon, whether she recovered ; 

and if she died, oh the af&iction of her mother! 


29 . 


Song for a married woman. 

L^J ^yji viUoIif 
Lo L 

^L:>. 

'iXiULiit ^ajuu v^Xxju^ U 
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helll M-ut^arih yd 3.ariis helll 
' lielU hl-sa^arik yd nhusttinzira ll-lienni 

lielU hUmMirik la-miniiJt hultlha 
Ul-rndt nia h))lU 
Ibn^nl fsiVtmJc, Ijdj nuldrda.ra 

yd‘ vieMtik hld-ddr hurj n-f/nudara 
yd nieUtik hiUhU snkh il-lidlklk 

udn-tdh suit zdira U-nu)7chara. 


Loose your hair, oli bride, loose it, 

loose your hair, oli you who are expecting the henna ; 

Loose your hair, say to your mother, 

“ Oh my mother, it is not time for death.’’ 

(Tather your dresses, better than that they should be scattered. 

Oh your walking in the mansion is dainty and elegant ; 

Oh your walking in the house is j^raise for your Creator, 

and ill your dress from China you are visiting the cemetery. 

30. 

Song for an unmarried girl. 

2fJ0y,xi\ LgJ dUiXo. Lo 

oLaJlII Lc |^.g.AA«.AJj 4>lck4^l 

L^l Lj 

kitml yd Mntl hdml ma Imllik lidmi-nomi 

kilml wajhd heyik jclyihlik sehai tiohUmi 
seha^ polcdmi mhb ij-jedtid tilhsilmm lal-^aydd 

yd immJia Jikkl ildimldd hintik honi. 

Rise, oh my daughter, rise, it is not time for this sleep ; 

rise, meet your father, who is bringing you seven dresses ; 
Seven new dresses, and you will wear them for the feasts. 

Oh her mother, take off the mourning, your daughter is 
here. 

for La^c. Both pronunciations hdn and hSni are com- 
mon. 


VOL. XXIII. 


14 
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IL JSL Umlei/, 
31. 


[ 1902 . 


Song for a young woman named Lamis. 


iUAAO Ij 
2UJ^ U 

^cXjU t>L^I ^}sJ^ 


ik^JuC Lj 

LL^Jt Lx) cXj^ 


7/d lands yd svhtyi 
7jek7ll ildmiodh Iddl 
yukdl ildywwdh htdl 
hid 7nCt 7'ddu is-srjhdya 


yd kldh ij-jauhmyf 
ht hltrtdl yd, sidnyl 
M hitrtdd yd sjdnyi 
iakdhmytul is-iodr htdl 


Oil Lamis, oh young woman, 

oh essence (lit. hearts) of the jewels. 

The door-keei)er will say, ‘ ‘ Go away ; 

What do you wish, oh young woman ?” 
The door-keeper will say, ‘ ‘ Go away ; 

What do you wish, oh young woman ?” 

“ I wish what the young women desired, 

for the feast-days, a bracelet on iny hand.” 


32. 


Song for a young woman named Tabti. 


(jLu^^ JLgJI ^u-c« 

itlAxoJlj 


viLciLs? 






0J4X.0 xXjLj j^^Lic 

j*! Lj ^m>LxX)^!^L«w 


saldmtih yd imm ikuiydn id-dihlani 

Ubsih liarir u-mhdrmih kittmii 
Mdl tabti ^oa-ddlhl iza tbeddelit 

Ubi d-hmi7n ikhdll hk7nsdni 
saldmtih yd imm il-^aydn ildauztyi 

Ubsih harh' u-rnhdTmih tvbrdvyi 
JiMVU^a7]il8 7oa-^dlhi lau tbeddelit 

§ibi d-hmnvr fida-u hall bis-saif tyi. 


Vol, xxiiL] Si/rian ^o)igs^ JProverhs^ and Storien, 


209 . 


Peace on you, oL niotlier of tlie languisliing eyes ; 

your dress is of silk, and your handkercliiefs are of 
linen. 

This is Tahti ; by my Creator, if she is dressed, 

she will bo like the moon appearing in April. 

Peace on you, oh mother of the almond-sha2)ed eyes ; 

your dress is of silk, and yoiir handkerchiefs are 
rose-colored. 

This is the bride, and by my Creator, were she dressed, 

she would be like the moon, were it to a2)2)ear in 
the summer. 

(lit. your peace) is the salutation used to a sick per- 
son, who answmrs, iUJt or or simj^ly 

33 . 

A second song for Tabti. 

xajLj L 

Lo 

yd tdhti ^marik mepdd Inhycit heyih yd ^ddl 

'loahydt Myl ma h^Mt ’ba^.dwid derh il-mfokdhir llr-rejdi mvhhthj. 

Oh Tdbti, your hair is curled ; 

by the life of your father, return, oh my bride. 

‘‘ By the life of my father, I cannot return; 

the road to the graves is impossible (lit. reversed) 
for returning. ” 

The next four songs were composed in memory of Halil Hair 
yila, who was a doctor in the British Army, and died in the 
Sudan. 

34 . 

Ijd. Ij 






O^lx, 


V 
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IL Jf. IIwHey, 


[1002. 


Lsc^^^-cuO 

^ }L^ ^\(Xi 

ArUj 



'niXjst^ ^jfio L*vp 

Uc>^ 44" |j4.=il t^JtXb 


LaiAm 4*^ ^ i»lSi l >.. | ..J uS" 

suU^cXi 

ac^ttXS ui-jWjwJlj cXAAXi 


|V4^*!it JiAJ U 
U^JIAaaaJI 
tj4^t JwoU 


tjCihaMm ^d nfitrnhul a^DdiUhni 
Ih-siilfdn, ^(fhd il-invjlil 77-/As- 
i^ehai Quhtlv 
sdh (lih il-^arB hcila 
tidlaiu il-hauira lejdut.dluf 
trdlavii lldidmra hjaindldt 
yd suddn liintina 
yd heyu Idhlliwii 
dnrh U'tief kiUu 
sidl hdud ildjmara ll-h&rjh((' 


llH-sn//dji iahd il''in<'Jdf nu)ddrn(f. 
yiJiZ hiJUil/^ik y(/i?:dji(i 

rdh haJxd)fi 

di^Merdh a udad-blyddir 
Idddr Idnyu m7iyeldh(f 5 

h i-sdk i k (n Id-dlkk/lkl / / 
rardkib resit idl-mt/uf 
y i Ihuk U-dir i (hm 
\cdnd yUud>u bls-sef JpxUUhitd, 


Oh Doctor, we have sent to Gonstantiiioj)lo, 

to the Sultan 3abd il-Mejid have we sent; 

To the Sultan 3al)d il-Mejid and to the seven kings; 

they will come, they will comfort us for you. 

The cock of the heavens crew, wee])iug; 

the doctor of the troops has gone. 

Bring forth the bay mare, bridle her; 

let her go to the threshing-floors. 

Bring forth the bay mare, bridle her; 

to the mansion of his father, take her. 5 

Oh Sudan, you have mocked us, 

in your market, and in your shops. 

Oh his father, meet them, 

the ships have anchored in the harbor. 

The beating of the sword, all of it 
befits his arms ; 

My lord wishes the bay mare to caracole. 

Servants will play wdth the sword before him. 

L.2: for |vJe . L. 4 : for • 
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35 

^^^5^ (j£Li 

^sU, U 

b 



v^I^aJI 3^ b* 

^yo| L (iybLia. 

^IcXJb ^ 

gd rfdkl. hemdd^fi 

jfiiftft suia indykfdnl' 

t<l ijiju^ kuU iUJp'ii^dijih 

td yigii yitwe.ddcn-dni. 

td yljw kidl iUkDvdglh 

n-yiUhnidd '^(ddu '^Unirjsddh 

hdMVilU hld-ddr sdha 

lidfrlk yd imnii lldian-din. 

Oil iiiy comrades, cany me, 

for a half hoar, raise me ; 

Till all the relatives shall 

come 

till they come and bid me farewell ; 

Till all the relatives shall come, 

and shall bear the tronbles from me. 

I have still an hour in the 

mansion ; 

farewell, oh my compassionate mother. 

L, 1: for 

pronounced either knll or kUL 

for L. 2: is 

36 

, 




V^5L-«a.4Jl 



26 * 1 . 4 .^ 2ui Lx) 



^ 




v^ba^JI Li® 

^ f^Jt, 

[j ^y^y^ 

2t4^U 


10 ^ L:> 

^gAiX4.i..A^AiJ I^cXaJI Ij 



JL M, IlH:eley, 


[ 1902 . 


yd hcdyl wdrhud Uyl 
hi mr^slhl irila il-nmmylh 
hdmn m1hu yd h>rdyib 
ihhd mleyl ?/ ((li'trfiri 
i>linr '))d(l(U liihi hny(%n. 
a-Mtrn y^idh a J>lH-m)wdU 
hlf sdrlt hedvit}s/(yih 
hdiiiu )i dhu yd hirdyih 
UlJi M(n kidbl i(J-<J(dud 
yd- fselloabu 


iiwslM udinlllt ^(dfyl 

hdu leJut- ild>e)h my lb 

yd hiinu ndhkl utUyl. 

idindt hid, f Hi hiinAtl 

kun fiidyl wiirflkdCt 5 

yd lidUl yd^ Miuidyl 

< I IMvr dn I b Iky i > rdy / b 

'trUbkil bnu1ki\ uffryl 

R-ki1l(l Ukinniil Udinzhi} 

yd inddk IkhdrH yd Mt'ntvyl, 1.0 


Oh my brother, hurry to me; 

a woe has fallen upon me. 

It is a woe of woes ; 

death was descending (to he added) to it. 

Rise, lament, oh relatives; 

oh my mother, weep for me ; 

Weep for me, oh my sistei^s. 

death has in it no rejoicing. 

The last part of my life, 

my brother and my comrades wci'e (present) ; 5 

And they began to cry out with their voices, 

Oh Halil, oh my eyesl” . • 

How did these woes arise ? 

They left me in the foreign lands. 

Rise, lament, oh relatives, 

and put on black veils for me. 

Lift the trouble from my heart, 

and speak to the sad mother. 

Oh Holy Virgin, receive me; 

oh Protecting Angel, oh my eyes! 10 

In several places, the conjunction ^ has been used where it 
seems unnecessary; there are really two clauses where we 
should expect only one. In a translation of 1. 1, the unex- 
pressed meaning might be indicated as follows: ‘‘Oh my 
brother, (rise) and hurry to me; (there is) a woe, and it has 
fallen upon me.’’ 

L. 6: ^ 3 ^ is a term of endearment. The plural is 

also used in the vernacular. 
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Vol. xxiii,] Byrian Songs^ JProverhs^ and Stories, 


37. 


wLa-wJI ^XXj^ 

Lx) 

10 

I5+* W. s' 

Am]/* y(^ //eZw is-s<mdnb 
il-m6t lied) ted ^azdrnil 
mtn ha^du yeUl hmodnil 
mat umteir abud-nierdjil 
yd ]}aiyl loorJcud ^djll 
ddb kvlhl u-mydnl 
iUmSt frdh ildiebdyib 
il-mdt frdh il-hebdyib 
dh min bzm il-mmdyih 
ft hldyl atrakdnl 
sdhit ildmm il-lwnunl 


i^cX^U 

(5^ *^* 

^ v'‘> 

(Jit^ 

^/y\ ^ 

jlbtl v:>^Lo 

tlndiifin talit it-trdh 
frdkhum hedhed hmodml 
mat iantar ahids-Midln 
hdn yiswa elf rdjil 
dilih id sertt ir-rehdh 5 

Mn ma iju yimeddaidnl 
ft haiadhum selydoil 
i all-lwrdyib win~nesdyih 
ft hlayl deMerUnt 

10 

dh yd iama iaydni. 


Alas, oil handsome (possessor) of the moustaches, 
that you should be buried under the earth. 
“Death destroyed my strength, 

their departui*e has taken away my suppoi't,^^ 
Who after him will bear my burden ? 

3antar, chief (lit. father*) of the youths, has died; 
3antar, father of courage, h^s died ; 

he was worth a thousand foot-soldiers. 
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IL M. Huxley, 


[ 1902 . 


‘‘ Oh my "brother, run quickly, 

pluck the string of the rehlih. 5 

My heart and my eyes melted 

when they came to hid me farewell. 

Death is the departure from the loved ones; 
in their distance they forgot me. 

Death is the (Uq)arture from the dear ones ; 

(the trouhle falls) on the relatives and tlie IovcmI ones. 

Ah! the heaviness of the woes ! 

In my trouhle they left me, 

In any trouhle they forsook me.” 10 

The compassionate mother cried, 

“ Oh the hlindnesB of my eyes!” 

Lines 1, 3-4, and 11 are the direct utterances of tlie singer, 
while lines % and 5-10 are supposed to be quoted from the 
deceased doctor. L. 4: 3antar is still regarded as one of the 
great mythical hea^oes. 

The next four songs were for a young man named Sand. 





ndyim yd mrts 
hdm ^Wl-hdra 
hdm iitlai hihydtak 
lau iitMf haydtah 


08. 


Lc. 1*^* 


dioloiaN yj 

tdh in~n6mft minek 
u-jendh het^kdmi uiUk 
la tmmil gaibdtak 
IpddM hezndntn mlek. 


Enough sleeping, oh bridegroom; 

the sleep was pleasant in your eyes. 

Rise and go up to the house, 
and try on this raiment. 

Rise and go up in your strength ; 

do not prolong your absence. 

Were you to see your sisters, 

(you would know) how grieved they are for you. 


L. 3: Jgs for lLJoj , for vIIhaa^ . 



Vol, xxiii,] Syrldn Songs^ JPi^oiK^'rhs^ and Stories. 
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39. 

Lp^LAiLA.o JLA. 1 JL 3 L0.j3|^j Ll2^ 

i^Lo^t yj^ Ls^cb o*3>Lx.w vibc^^ cXxitAw b 

dLybi] 

^iLt-Lfc vil^t viiJ^Jc jjt viLXobi Jp£5 ^ OuWJUw b 

5 ^^aaXxjo ioo^iijail Lo b 20^L:i cXajuw 

;>b*Jt yliy is^X/^y cXaiiaw Lo b 

il-hdra yd sa^id Iinjerndha 

ndn yarn ir-ixiMi u-ma dnlwlndha 
iain yom ir-raliU yd ^arts iz-zen 

nahna bwndhha Mn-^itl svhjgndha 
yd saitd hintah Udldt 'Uh 

biddha tMf Mjdr iz^zmiidn mleh 
yd saitd la taimil giydhtak 

in tmmr>lt immah bteJizim, laleJc 
sa^td mejttu lididrtu iz-zini 

yd md Ida it-mhdmi muillnMni 5 

yd md ^Ma sa^td u-mejitu mkdl-bit 

iidennu udcCl-myad wis-'^a^dntni. 

The house, oh Sastd, we hare forsaken 

from the day of (your) departure, and we have not 
entered it ; 

From the day of departure, oh handsome bridegroom, 
we have jDainted its doors with indigo. 

Oh Sa^id, your daughter has craved you; 

she wishes to see how time has changed (lit, oppressed) 
you. 



ai6 


II. M. llm^Uy, 


[1902. 


(There will he) a return of Saaicl to Ills beautiful liouse. 

Oh how splendid arc the costumes wliich are hung up! 5 
Oh how handsome is Saiid, and (how good) liis return to the 

house ; 

at least for the feast-days and for Pahn-Huiiday. 

This song recalls the custom, ])revalent among all primitive 
peoples, of deserting a house after there has been a death in it, 
on account of the belief that the house is haunted by the s])irit 
of the deceased. 

L. 4: Cf. with 'iAjLxAis. of No, and 'oLa-c of 

No. 40. 


40. 


wLaAJI ^ Lj o^i 

oLxiJI iijol s^ia/;jCj |♦U 

(5^ 


la trnfriffdh rdsu yd ym'db 

la tlwihbrnl mn nidt 
li7jl>l)7^u sa'^td Jfdni rtim aulintu 

ItuntuzTu mmiu la-hadd illflydb 
yd saitd ya^bu zendd mnb^^ihni 

keffttah Imrtr u~mkdlha rtlml 
heffitah harir u-mkdlha UMe^i 

fi-bhttah hitta ^dmyit uiytl^u. 


Hover not over his head, oh raven (of death), 

inform me not of the death of the yoirths ; 

Say that Saaid has recovered from his sickness. 

His mother will wait for him until the setting of the sun. 
Oh Sa?td, oh father of the corded arms, 

your kefftyi is of silk, and its mkdl is Grecian; 

Your kefftyi is of silk, and its mkdl is of two materials. 

I wept for you until my eyes were blinded. 
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L, 3 : The hefftyl is a head-dress consisting of a squai'e piece 
of cotton or silk, folded diagonally. It is kept in place by the 
Mikdl.^ which is much like a piece of rope, going twice around 

the top of the head. L. 4: is pronounced either IpMa or 

hitta. 


41. 







jLio cXaJI>ww.J 2s;X)| t 




kimt kitiodi Uft il-ymdh Idfl 

yd ryjhhl ^nhhirm Jwhjr self I 
linhhrfi bmnu li-saitd tdh 

yd ynhnu yihtn taht it-irdh ydfl. 


I was sitting and I saw the rayen returning. 

Oh niy Loi'd, give me the healing message. 

Tell tlie niotlier of jSa^id that he has recovered. 

Oh hi>s affliction, that he should be sleeping under the ground I 


42. 


Bhamdiln. 


^ong for a physician of 

LI.AJ 


J>.:g X j £gy J| lj6 L) 

LxAij:^ 



^vsl^vs il-hdk€ir htdd 
ruzzit il-hdkdr fudda 
hdrit stdl hel-^dlyi 
yd destu hel-mhaiynd 
yd hsdnu Jiel-mhdnyd 
hasit il-uirhdn uclena 


wintnknl ltdu il-ylimtn 
wid-deheh lil-hai ydMn 
^oil-hamdm minnha yitir 
'ioil-'^asel iriimiTi yisU 
yd Ijdmu harya^tn 5 

unl-ydm fuMd ininna kehtr. 



21S 


IL ir. llmUy, 


[1902, 


The staff jingled in his hand 

and he transferred it to his riglit hand. 

The hook of the staff is of silver, 

and the gold is for the horsemen. 

The house of my lord is tliis high one, 
and tlu^ pigeons fly from it. 

Oh his copper kettle, (which was) tins tinned one, 
and the honey flows froiu it. 

Oh his horse, this white-footed one! 

Oh his bridle, (which c.ost) forty piastres! 5 

The Arabs liave descended on us, 

and to-day a great man has been lost from us. 

L. l: ;/b is a staff sometimes carried by promiiicmt men. 
It is often decorated with strings of coins, which make the 
jingling referred to in the song’. L. G: The use of the passive, 

as seen in is rare. 


43. 


Bong for a young man. 

JU-ljtXJ 


(oLo ^ 

ifj U 

2IUJ U 


la thuM'i il-uiT%s mat 
yd b]itu frlMlu 
yd Myu kdm tenloMhum 


hchhu bil-ialltyi 
hi-tnhtu win-nemimyi 
u-minfatmit il-mrts lil-iaUtyi. 


Do not say the bridegroom died ; 

here he is in the upper chamber. 

Oh his sister, prepare the bed for him, 

the bedstead and the mosquito netting. 

Oh his father, rise, that we may meet them, 

and we will take the bridegroom into the upper 
chamber. 
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44. 

Song for a man. 




r' 




2L^Jk4.AJI 2tj o..A^uO Ls 

t^JU^ 



//// aimlllu ^l-^anldi|/l 
bust ^anuill il-Mmidiyi 
J(V)U> 7nkdun udcdlu 
M hyuAmil ildcfnj 


n-hidU is-sj>ilr yltlimium 
d-sdIU flnkaaln min jaima 
yd ^attr tehaima 
wm kdn il-nwrrx] jaima. 


Oh (.Dr.) Post, i^erform on him the operation, 
and let the chest take in air. 

Post i^erformed for me the operation, 

and removed for me two ribs from inside. 

They brought a braudiug-iron and said, 

Oh poor man, brand yourself.” 

What will the branding avail, 

if the disease is inside ? 


The first line is the direct utterance of the singer, who was 
the wife of the deceased. The I'est of the song is supposed to 
be quoted from the deceased. As a cure for diseases of all 
kinds, branding is extensively employed by the natives of Syria. 
The branding is performed either with a hot iron, or a glowing 
rag, tightly rolled up. One of the most common places of 
branding is the top of the head. 


45. 


A mother’s song for her dead child. 

juLawLwI 

2<jLoUd£. 
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IL JSL HmUy, 


[1902. 


lerfih UUJp:>hrjr Ithlil asdsdtil 

(l-Ml Ul-7p>hi>r U uindak halnh hdfN 
rrnhl n-hijh))r nd}ij<uundt asdsata 

kdl liuhlhlk hill u-tnliliit uftlamdin. 

Let. me go to tlie gnive, and destroy its foundations, 

and say to the grave, You have iny dear one, 
give him up.” 

From inside its foundations the grave answered to me; 

it said, ‘‘ Your dear one has rotted, and Ids 1)oih‘.s 
have decayed.” 

L. 1 : and for and 

L. 2: for ioLoUajt . 


The next two songs were sung by a mother for her two dead 
children. 


40 . 


djt sUa.J ^ 

^ Jf) 

2JJI [.Xx4S^ LojXi 

^ 

JO, ^ 


yd nijmt is-s'iihh pjlll worjail lilld 

sellmtU idVuladl hi-jdh vlld 
selhnl lalehum u-kultlJmm nahna 

fterdkna u-yijmca jemama nylld 
yd niymt is-mhh stri hil-feld sin 

€(<-hlf Ul loen rdhu nieJiehbhn 
u-MftU vien Imttu hamulithiim 

wildwlh uda frdkhmn aswad min in-iiUl. 


VoL xxiii.] Bongs^ JProverhs^ and Stories. 




Oil star of the morning, peep out anti go back to God ; 

give my greetings to my children, by the majesty of 
God; 

(^reet them and say to them that we 

have been separated, but God will gather us togotlier. 
Oh star of the morning, move on in the heavens, move on, 
and see for me where my beloved ones went, 

And see for ine where tliey put their burdens. 

Tlie heart is darker than indigo at their departure. 

L.l: ^.JLJb for ^jot. L. 4: for the sake of the rliyine 
instead of 

47. 


yLtt 

M Cw 

^XDt ^ 

0 Isf 

1^;'^.'^ 1^' ‘s/*'- 


rvhb^tJivni mitl dUd il-lcvzz ra^wdni 

u-skaitJmm min. keffl u-dindm 
linima Jdhru hoaiyi hult is-sa^d jdnl 

gnrdh il-Mn nlwdlmm loana ildmztni hnlldm 
kavKUil IhMn hednl il-key hlyeni 

heym uda hcijhi n-keyPm mla mini 



IL J/. JIuAoy, 


[ 1902 . 


'm 


Ix'ey il-^ala Jjdyhl yd •)}ds daicStu 

})U( (Jdiiuu UkdUkey '^ahn 
yd iJdilU ikkidyar yd Ji<(in.ra v-h((^nl 

Id tdkH iJ?ydt dJilill. n-tJfkJx'l azrdrhuni 5 
bltMftrl hnniluui(~ u-f/ftlif/r/n dlydrliu.in, 

I In’ought tlieiu iij) us delirati*. silk worms; 

uiid gave llitan to drink from my palm and from 
my two arms. 

Wlum they grew older, I said, “ iIap])inoss has eoni(‘ to me.’**' 

The Kayeii of Death took them, and left me, the 
sad one. 

Death branded me instead of one brand, two: 

two brands on my eyebrow and two on my eye. 

The brand on my eyebrow, oh people, I have soothed, 
only the ])rand on my eye pained me. 

Oh worm of the g'raye, oh red and harsh one, 

do not eat the hands of my children, and unfasten 
the buttons of their (dothiug. 5 

You will make miserable their mothei*, and will destroy tlndr 
houses. 


PROVEEBS. 

Unless the contrary is indicated, the numbers in the references 
refer to the numbers of the proverbs in the collections cdted. 

48. 

. ill ^ 

via Inkorhu fVd-dlst iWoH-mddm. 

‘‘Nothing rattles in the kettle except the bones.” 

The most useless people are the only ones who do much talk- 
ing. for . 

Of. Bauer 2, Landberg 65, Tallqyist 166. 


49. 


\£kj4XJt 

id~d%h il-fahth min taht immu yisth, 

“The clever cock crows from under his mother.” 


Vol. xxiii.] Syrkui Sonr/s^ Proverhs^ and Stories. 


^28 


Clever people show their clevernesKS when they are young. 

Cf. Barth elemy IfS, Burckhardt 48, Burton 88, Einsler 174, 
Freytag III 101, Green 3, Harfouch p. 324, Jewett 6, ^Kallius 
361, Landherg 139, IsTofal p. 608, Socin 422, Spitta 28, Tallqvist 
56, Tautavy p. 115. 

50. 

hahtbl hhobha udaii htui Mtbd asioad, 

“ I love my dear one, (even) were he a black slave.” 

Cf. Barthelemy 40, Burckhardt 227, Burton 131, Green 28 
Harfouch p. 324, Landherg 47, Socin 105, Tantavy p. 121. 

51. 

hdnit il-kidri ndJcsa hMuijdni sdrlt tdfha u-niilydnl. 

“The kettle was in need of an egg-plant; it became full and 
overflowing.” 

Used if one person interferes unnecessarily with another’s 
business, when only a slight favor has been desired from him. 

Cf. Harfouch p. 329, Jewett 21. 

52. 

iz-ziydr Hiallim id-dibh ir-rvhs. 

“ The barnacle teaches the bear the dance,” 

Cf. Harfouch p. 339, Jewett 80. 

53. 

S^LcwIitL ijt 

m ildebth hil-aMra yifliem. 

“If one is clever, by a sign he will understand.” 

Cf. Burckhardt 64, 475. 

VOL. xxni. 15 
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S. M. Huxley, 
54. 


[190S. 


U viXjLX) 

hiiJiM viavlh ydjdra hDfta Avnan yd hinni, 

‘‘I talk ’vvitli you, oli JTeip^hbor, so tliat yoxi will lieai*, oh 
Daughter-in-law. ” 

Cf. Einsler 83, Freytag I p. 72, 111 2o57, Ilarfouch p. 331, 
Jewett 3, ISTofal, p. 595, Soeiu 554 and ZDM(t, vol. 37, p. 197, 
Tallqrist 127, *Tasl!yeli p. 20. 


55. 

iciJcXJI ^>0 

min id-delfi li~ta7it il-mizr&h. 

^‘From leaking to under the water-spout.” 

The meaning is similar to that of our proverb, Don’t jump 
from the frying-pan into the fire.” 

Cf. Freytag II p. 236, Harfouch p. 318, Jewett (1) 15, 
Landberg 21, Nofal p, 627, Tallqvist 179. 


56. 




la thill fill Irntta yistr Ml-mehydL 

Do not say ^ horse-beans ’ until they are in the measure.” 

Cf. Bauer 84, Burton 83, *Faris p. 203, Fitzner p. 129, 
Harfouch p. 332, Hofal p. 606, Tallqvist 149. 


57. 


it-tmnai clmT md nefai. 

G-reediness is poverty, not profit.” 
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58. 


2fS)<yjjo 


hull dth icda mAzheUu saiydh. 


‘‘Every cock crows on Lis own dung-Mll.” 

Of. *Berggren p. 230, Burton 47, Einsler 12, *Furis 200, 
Harfoiich p. 330, Jewett (1) 4, Nofal p. 608, Socin 190, Tall- 
qvist 139. 


50. 

imruh lala nvlmr u(y)dj u4d timriik mla myJwr hddl, 
“Ford a boisterous river, and do not ford a smooth river.’’ 
A gruff, boisterous person is the best to trust. 

Of. Bauer 47, Jewett 32, iSTofal p. 603, 


60. 

Mtret il-ayddl tehruh it-ta^dm, 

“Many Lands bmm the food.” 

Of. Burton 178, Frey tag III 2611, Jewett 42. 

61. 

Tiogif hi-r^gtf udd yibdt jdrak juidn. 

“Loaf for loaf, and your neighbor will not sleep hungry.” 

Of. Barth61emy 49, Bauer 49, Burton 38, *F4ris p. 197, 
Harfouch p. 325, Landberg 128, Tallqvist 64. 

62. * 

• (^7^* ^ 

Jcardmtih yd ^ain tihram merj mydn, 

“For your sake, oh eye, Merj Bayhn is honored.” 


22G 


IL M. Hurley, 


[ 1902 . 


For a man’s sake, Ms friend will be lionored. Merj 3ayfln 
(lit. Meadow of Springs) is tlie name of a village of tlie Lebanon. 
Tbe same word being used for “eye” and “spring,” this 
proverb bas a force in the original wMcb it loses iu tlie transla- 
tion. 

Of. Nofal p. G22. 

oa. 

. 2 ( 4 X 5 ^ 2C*.iLt 

il-Inytn> utla Ukmi v)l^-h)rr mht kllDil. 

“The appetite at a mouthful, and tbe evil at a word.” 

Of. Bauer 48, ^Berggren p. 187, Burckbardt 312, Burton 
179, *Faris p. 192, Nofal p. 613, Socin 366 and 367, Tallqvist 
33 and 174. 


64. 




'iU yd kedts Imtta yutla^ il-haU^. 

“Live, ob nag, until tbe grass grows.” 

Used when one person wishes to put off another by promises. 

Of. Burckbardt 425, Burton 91, Einsler 89, *F{lris p. 199, 
Freytag III 2217, Jewett 68, FTofal p. 595, Tallqvist 111. 


65. 

min hdlik li-malih li-hvlldd ihdrwdh, 

“From Halik to Malik to tbe Taker of tbe Souls.” 

If one lends any of bis possessions, they will continue being 
lent, and be must not expect to get them back. Tbe literal 
meaning of hdliJc is “one perishing” and of mdlih “a pro- 
prietor.” 

Of. Jewett 108, Spitta 141. 
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66 . 

^^UaJcj 

tuhl> ig-^erra ’iala timmha, btUla^ ildrlnt hodmmiha, 

‘^Turn tlie jar on its mouth and tUe daughter will come up like 
the mother.” 

The shape of a water jar is such that if turned on its mouth 
the jar will look much the same as when in its normal position; 
so a daughter will grow up to he like her mother. 

Of. Bartheleinj 59, Bauer 112, *Berggren p. 508, Burton 15, 
*Faris p. 198, ilarfouch p. 327, Landberg GO, ITofal p. 613, 
Socin 577, Tallqvist 95. 

67. 

il-hdyih ^doydn lois-siJdcdf hifydn, 

“The weaver is naked, and the shoemaker barefoot.” 

Of. Ilarfouch p. 334, Jewett 73. 

68 . 

^ala hndd frdsah muld rijleh, 

“To the measure of your bed, stretch your feet.” 

Of. Bauer 172, *Berggren p, 248, Burckhardt 411, Burton 
27, Einsler 179, Preytag III 1855, Green 126, Ilarfouch p. 328, 
Landberg 135, Nofal p. 625, Socin 201, Spitta 148, Tallqvist 
105, Tantavy p. 64. 

69. 

(joi 

nuss id-derb u-ld Jcidlha, 

“Half the road, and not the whole of it.” 

When one starts on the wrong course, it is better to turn back 
than to follow the matter to an unsuccessful conclusion. 

Of, Ilarfouch p. 331, Landberg 183, hTofal p. 615. 
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II. M. Hmley, 
70. 


[ 1903 . 


linuiia thijj il-7fihdu, n-thja^ hda slJcda, 


“When the raven« go on the pilgrimage to Meklca, and return 
without their logH.” 


When this luippens, then sut^h-aud-auch a thing, now regarded 
only as a remote possibility, will take place. 

Of. Jewett 35, Nofal p. 595, Tallqvist 38. 


71. 




ma f t f Mi msaiisi hntta yirzlhlm luydl mma* 

“There is no wormy horse-bean without (God’s) granting it a 
blind measurer. ” 


Even the plainest girl may get married. s 

ik^yMJjQ foi’ . 

Cf, Bauer 44, Burckhardt 618, Burton 65, Landberg 6, Spitta 
41, Tantavy p. 128. 


72. 

.JLo v^JLb^ jvLii Lo 

tnen ma hyi^haiu tdlih ^olm u-tdlih mdl, 

“Two will not be satisfied: the seeker of knowledge and the 
seeker of money.” 

Cf. Erpenius p. 51, Freytag III 369, Socin 256. 

73. 

'bhehhaJc yd isiodrl mitl zmdl ld7. 

“I love you, my bracelet; like my wrist? IsTo.” 

Cf. Barth61emy 32, Bauer 98, Harfouch p. 320, Landberg 
58, hTofal p. 598, Socin 51. 
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2^9 


74. 

nhfnz ufttkaJc jdtdaJc la ylhMlaJx\ 

“Keep yonr old, your new will not stay by you.” 

Old friends should he trusted more than new ones. 

Cf. Ihirthelemy 2, Burton 170, Einsler 97 and 98, Freytag 
III 1020, Harfouch p. 321, Jewett 71, ^Kallius 42(i, Landherg 
107. 

75. 

ajiras idMl a-ldjdhil ndtil\ 

A wise mute, and not a fool who talks.” 

The first is far preferable to the second. 

Cf. Frey tag III 783. 

70. 

c5^y^* ty 

izafdtah 3,dm trejja gairu, 

‘‘If one year i^asses you by, trust to another.” 

Cf. Barthelemy 4, Jewett 123. 

77. 

zhur id'-dth u-haiyl H-hndtb, 

“Mention the wolf and prepare the stick.” 

Cf. Bauer 29, Burton 80, Freytag I p. 138, nos. 433 and 
436, Harfouch p. 321, Jewett (1) 31, Jewett 56, Hofal p. 619^ 
Socin 199. 
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II. M. IIuHey^ 


[ 1902 . 


78. 

\^S^\ 

oThilh id-dll' n-h1f la.-’wf)t Inineddlk. 

^‘.Ride tlie cock, and see wlieve Jio 'will take you.'” 

Gro with a fool, and see where you will end. 

<'f, Bauer 154, Burton 22, Soein 150. 


79. 

* Lj vIIiiAAmUi/I 

eskik Ml-wmd yd Jcemnidn. 

‘‘I will water you by 2 H‘omise, oh cumin.” 

The meaning is similar to that of No. G4. 

Of. ^Berggren jx 271, ^Boctlior p. 222, *Faris ]>. 192, ITar- 
fouch p. 321, Nofal p. 595, Tallqvist 74. 


80. 

iMigil hDtta tdhul u-ld tahtcij iz-zUL 

^‘Work so that you may eat, and you will not need (to be in) 
squalor. ” 

Jyil for JtXJt . 

Of. Barthdlemy 6, Nofal p. 617. 


81. 


sycs^ ^ x.A.c^yi 


svMh ir-rmtyi ahscm min Jdtret ij-jemtd, 

^'The welfare of the subjects is better than many soldiers.” 
Cf. Freytag III 1695. 



Tol. xxiii] Syrian Sonr/s^ I^rovei^bs^ and t^tories. 
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82. 

.Lg.^ Lo ty Ja^l 

wind) il-?j,7>mtrl mla H-halt im mn> li.zklt Injllznh mmha. 

Throw the leaven on the wall; if it does not stick, half of it 
will stick.” 


Althotigli we may not gain all that we desire, hy trying we 
^hall at least gain something. 

Instead of the last two words, I also have the variation 
hlialllni mnlrdhha^ “it will show the jdace 

(where it hit).” 

Cf. Burckhardt 255, Green 33, Ilarfonch p. 321, *Kallius 
'244, Jewett 41. 


S3. 

hull ui'nzi mMillaha hi-kerydhha, 

“Every she-goat is suspended by her (own) feet.” 

As every goat is hung up in the market by her own feet, so 
■every one must succeed or fail according to his own efforts. 

Cf. Barth61emy 79, Burckhardt 545, Burton 23, Freytag II 
23. 312 and p. 331, Ilarfoucli p. 330, Landberg 72, Socin 434. 


84. 

ma ^andu Tcehtr ilkdj-jamcd. 

•‘^For him there is nothing big exce 2 )t the camel.” 

Used of a person who will not admit that anyone is better 
than he. 


Cf. Jewett 177, Socin G29. 



23-2 


JZ M. ILrxUy^ 

85. 


[1902 


. 2cJjLiD:j xxA..c. 

(5 '* * tS 


hy ilifl i edit a ht^ktlFi. 

“He wlio hides his trouble will be killed by it (lit. it will kill 
him).” 


80. 


vlUys 

hu/hi kiCidah htinhnhh. 

“Be your si^eech soft, you will be loved.” 

Cf. Freytag III 2937. 


87. 

. ^aJLs>. U JLi aLLo m)Lx} 

mdt jiffi wisterdlina minnu rljh hdl ^nhlillx. hil-lher yd lidltd. 

“Jihi died and we were rid of him. He returned and said,. 
‘ May your morning be rich in gifts, oh my maternal aunt.’ ” 

Used when something of which we thought we were well rid, 
comes back unexpectedly to troubic ns still more. 
is one of the ordinary morning greetings. The reply is to 
repeat the greeting in the same form, or to say vitU>vL^ 
yis3,ad sBhdhah. 

Cf. the story of Jihi, No. 108. 

88 . 

meddrdt iUmit'^nllik smhi. 

“To treat the irascible man with courtesy is difficult.” 

89. 

sauwdk jmnal u-mista^jil Id yish\ 

“ To be the driver of a camel and a hurrier is not possible.” 

Used if a pei’son tries to hurry something which cannot be 
huiTied. 


Vol. xxiiL] Syrian Songs^ Proverbs^ and Stories. 
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90. 


.^cX^it v«J>Laaa^ 

hlsdh ihhnld -nut f}dh iala hlsdh ll-baidar. 


The measuring in the held is not the amount at the measuring^ 
at the threshing-floor.” 


Oomparahle to our i^roverb, ‘‘Don’t count your chickens- 
before they’re hatched.” 


Cf. Burton 84, Einsler 45, Jewett 55 and 117. 


91. 

ehehbah yd suwdrl uda {fair zkull la\ 

“I love you, oh my bi'acelet ; on another’s arm? hfo.” 

The two forms and occur. Cf. No. 73. 

92. 

X^LaJI 

ihbdrddi il-fddtyl tlmimif tn<1n. 

“The empty gun frightens (as much as) two (loaded ones).” 
Cf. Einsler 157. 


93. 

v^^cxJt jLs^ 

hill id-drdb ticbdd'l laid t-tdhdn. 

“All the roads lead to the mill.” 

Cf. Barth elemy 74, Burton 24, *Furis p. 200, Harfouch p, 
330, Landberg 40, Nofal p. 627, Tallqvist 138. 


94. 




hvd(Ur ir-rvftly hnhl it-tnrth loiz-zdd Imhl is-SDfm\ 

“Prepare the companion before (taking) the road, and the food 
before the journey.” 
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Cf. ^Ali’s Sin*tlclie p. 89, No. 4, Bartlielemy 7, Erpenius p. 
49, Fitziier p. 130, Ilarfoucli p. 321, Jcnvett (1) 33, Must p. 20, 
1. 13 from Bottom, Nofal p, 002, Hociii 150. 


95. 

jihna U-‘akra.\ t<(, y}(>ioe.nn'(n^n<(, ki>rMiffb fi-litiumhput, 

brouglit the. man with Bcald-hea<l to entertain us; he 
exposed liis scald-head and frightened us.” 

^¥hat we take as a help may become a hindrauce. 

Cf. Burckhardt 186, Burton 144. 


90. 

iiezzll ihiak ^ala^s-siXk u-Mf inhi yirdfik. 

'^^Take your son to the market-place, and see who associates 
(with him).” 

A man is known by his companions, 

Cf. Barthelemy 90, Landberg 154. 


STORIES. 

The following stories are in the dialect of the Christians of 
Beirht. 

97. 

(jt cXA^yt 

|4>L;C vil-UJt . ^ 'iLLJI 

ifcXX*.Jt viliyXjii LjI ^ JLa* . y^\ 

^jo yyc^ tt>Lsc dX*Jt jJ JU . 
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Jierdn w-raMcl tvlnh min abarm7vwwds m ya^tlh Vofcnr a)bali 
min zenh. aim ^oimmods ted>nhba talit IFde^'ej, balden 
iUmelik, ahu "^nras il-melih ft lyru, ihinelih tolla^ 

'U-dl sd heda ya '^bu ^9i’-7iuiocls, ^dl la Uodlhimih yd Qiiaalm ana 
ftikertaJc il-meliki zhedi. '^vllu ilmielik heda cCbah niioi 

zenh, 

Ilertln ir-E/astd asked Abu ’n-Nuwas to give him an excuse 
worse than a crime. Abu ’n-Nuwus hid under the staircase. 
Later the king i)assed. Abu ’n-lSTiiwas pinched the king in his 
leg. The king looked around and said, “What’s this, oh 
Abu ’n-hTuwas?” lie said, “Excuse me, (life. Do not find fault 
with me) my lord, I thought you were Queen Zbedi.” The 
king said to him, “That is an excuse worse than a crime.” 

L. 3: for L* 4:: for yAis-fy. L. 4: 

for vib'^Xxil, 

98. 

Lo ipy^j 2U>o 

jL^yi ^ O . JLLyt lobJ' 

Uo xl iJb . yMf vAxbJ! xi cJb . vlLb^l cXXxJ 

5 • cXam. 3 (Jb vdLbxil! . cXaXJ CSAiAoW 

xj Jb Lo 

. I^I (ja-3 JL^yj 

l•^it xj jlj? . \A-UJi tXjjtJ ywi^jLii . |V*3 Jb jiyyt. 

Jb . ^JbU 

. y xiUjtx) oLw bt ylwJtJJ' 
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j^f Lj) IdLs^ 2^} JLs 
l^t JLi^^t Lii\AUi^ ljL^ JLh ^jwI^-aJI y^\ . Oj^ 

15 • ^ (3^^ dU.-*JI JU* . cXaju ^jjo y^\ oL^ 

c\i>l . Qw«*.i5»» sLioJfcl^ JL^ Jt ^Ar>. ^^-XlutJlJI 

il’-uiellk hent7i w-ra^td '‘dl U-rIjjdl iza k/hi hUndni knll lldM 
'^ald \H-sr)f-h hifsftk limns jntt lira hi-hcrt vnndk- HKf hUtdvffn, 
hdnit UIH hard "^drsa, ndm. w-rlj^jdL linima, Hdi^ Uhdau rdh 
ir-rijjdl la-^dvd ihmelih. ‘^ullu il-meUh h% Fift fld.dnL '^'Mii 
ma ^ift si ilia ^indU min baud, il-mellk '^dl fesed U-Mrt, ma 5 
mtdh U. ahu \ 71 -nuwd 8 kdn kddir, tdnl yam holla Ur-7d}jdl 
htaUhil 7mss is-mrt iza hunt hehyossUlak is-M.rL ir-rijydl htl 
oiauim, rdh aim hi-nuiods la-^dnd il-mellk. ^nllu il-ycnn kdn 
hitrtd titfpodda mavi ent loll-uiskar, il-7nelik '^dl talylh, rdh 
ulm hi-nimds hM U-martu haddrtll dhl. vlivd il-dkl lll-hvrrtyi 10 
u-ialkd it-W')v}cmx fl '^s-sejra wil-mdik kdn ndtir ildlkl. '^dl III- 
laskar ana jdU, Wlla^ sdf it-tmjara 7malld)a fl "^s-seyra. 
'^T>llu M Mda ya "^hu ’^n-nuiods ktf hytstxml il-dkl iza kdn ildikl 
fC xoin-ndr taht, ahu hi-xiuiods ^dl klfhyitdeffa h^-rijjdl iza kdoi 
Idf i(l-da>u xnin hastd, ^dl il-rnelik ihhcO ma^ak ya ^hu hi-xixmrds, 15 
axjiar il-mskar Iwtta ymddu ir-rijjdl ‘maUdh l}7orm xnU lira. 
ToliYjd ahu hi-nuiods in-nuss xoU'-ridjdl in-xiuss. 

The King Hertln ir-Easid said to a man, If you will sleep 
on the roof for the whole night, I will give you five hundred 
pounds, on condition that yoxi will not warm yourself.” It was 
a night of hitter cold. The man slept. When the light 
appeared, the man went to the king. The king said to him, 
What did you see in the night?” He answered, “ I did not 
see anything except a lamp from afar.” The king said, The 
condition has been broken.” He did not give the man any- 5 
thing. , 

Abu ’n-Kuwas was present. The next day, he said to the 
V. man, “Will you give me half of it, if I will get the reward 
for you ?” The man said, “ Yes.” Abu ’n-Nuwds went to the 
king. He said to him, “To-day will you take lunch with me, 
you and the soldiers ?” The king said, “Good.” 
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Abu ’n-Nawas left and said to bis wife, “ Prej^are for me 
food.^^ He took the food and went outside and bung tbe kettle iq 
on tbe tree. (Meanwhile) tbe king was waiting for tbe food. 

He said to tbe soldiers, I am hungry.” He looked and saw 
tbe kettle banging on tbe tree. He said, “What’s this, ob 
Abu ’n-Hnwas, bow will tbe food be cooked if tbe food is high 
up, and the bre beneath ?” Abii’n-bTiiwas said, “How would 
tbe man warm himself if be saw tbe light from afar ?” Tbe king 
said, “ Tbe right is with you, ob Abu ’n-Htiwas,” He ordered 15 
the soldiers to call tbe man and caused live hundred pounds to 
be given to him. Abii ’n-Huwas took half, and tbe man took 
half. 

L. 9: for L. 11 ; for . 

99. 

. 2i3yQ 

. iJijiJLb oL-c^ JLIaJI ^ dLUt iXfcU* 

loLsfi dLL^Jt atj JLi* . 

• Lj 

^jilAA-O Lilj oLSjVJ ^L.4.Ja> 

u^"*^ v£L<L 4J! xl (JLi> • dUI ^iyjQ 

e>„. C.„.^^ Ciot ^^.^ia.C-1 JLi 

10 . ^ LfSi. iA:.jcX^t (JwIaJI 

ahu ^n-nmods rdh la-^bnd il-melih her'dn ir-raMd, ^qoIIu aUinl 
izn Iwtta dd'ad Iwmdr min hull rijjdl hijidf min martu, M-y6m 
hdn ^d^od il-melih ft ^mru, pollan min is-Mhhdh ^df gvhara 
tdha, hdn aiu ^n-ntmds jdl u-ma^u Jwmtr hettr, ^allu il- 
melih su Mda ya ^hu "^n-nuiods, ^dl aiu Si-7iuwds yd stdl ent 
■semalitUll in Clay'd Iwmdr min hull rijijdl ilddf martu wana 5 
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icunradl mfettis sift niara helwi ketlr staMetlia ilah, ^dIIu ll- 
imdlh Ills his Ms htls?nauik ihmdlki zhedi yuhhd loera ''s-stm\ 
hidden, aha '‘ii-nrtvfls UU iuthii himuirtu ejit il-taeUh u-lilft vda- 
U-melihL min Mmidr -mbuiak liDnidribi. XO- 

Al)u ’n-Niiwri8 wont to tlic King TTorOn ir-RaAid. Tic naiiT to 
liiin, “ r4iYe me periniHsiou to take a donkey from every man 
afraid of liis wife.” One day the king was sitting in Ids palace. 

He looked from the wdndow and saw dust rising. Abu hi-Nuwas 
was coming and with him many donkeys. The king said to 
him, ‘‘What’s this, oh Ahu hi-lSTiiwas Abu ’n-Nuwas said, 
“Oh my lord, you permitted me to take a donkey from every 5 
man afraid of his wife ; and as I was searching I saw a very 
beautiful woman, and desired her for you.” The king said to 
him, “Hush, hush, hush, the Queen Zbedi will hear you; there 
she is behind the screen.” Then Abu hi-Kuwas said, “ (4ive me 
two donkeys; you are the king, and were afraid of the queen. 
From the people I took one donkey, from you two.” lO- 

L, 7 : for , 


100 . 




(jS' . cX^t^ 0^5" JL5 

u» ** *** 

. vtLLJI oLia- lift 


U !oUc> ^ oLWI jJ JLs 
. dLXfil 


nvorra heriln ir-roMd mta mit Mda Ibmit rij^dl u-dyDUhum 
lala krdsl u-nllhum Iwlhd hyifl ahu "^n-nimds ana bdillkum kill 
lodhid yibid bSda, boMldn abu '^n-'nfmds ija htiad maiJmm. il- 
melik ^dl biddl hill lodhid minnkiim yibtd beda. kill lodhid bdd 
hdda ilia abu '^n-nmoda. baMlin lidf min ibmelih, litdr M biddu 5 
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ya^mil, sdr yisth mill id-dth. ^nllu il-melih sll Iteda ya'^'bu ’??- 
nuwds, ahu hi-'mmds '"dl yd mcmldl mtt djdji m.a hiddJmm d%k 
Mikdl-ahd, hibmvt ihmelih bahu "^n-nutods waUdk haliM^, 

Once Heriln ir-RaSid had a hundred eggs given to a hundred 
men, and placed them on chairs and said to them, Fi’eseiitly 
Abu hi-Nuwas will come. I shall say to you, ‘Every one must 
lay an egg.’ ” Later Abu hi-hluwas came and sat with them. 
The king said, “I wish every one of you to lay an egg.” Every 
one, except Abu hi-Niiwas, laid an egg. Then Abu ’n-N'uwtis 
was afraid of the king, and was perplexed what he should do. He 5 
began* to crow like a cock. The king said to him, “ What’s this, 
oh Abu ’n-Nuwas ? ” Abu ’n-Huwtis said, “ Oh my lord, do not 
a hundred hens want at least one cock ? ” The king was pleased 
with Abu ’n-Huwas, and caused a present to be given him. 

L. 5; for^UCis^f. 


101 . 






\£L*-x) yxci id {JLs . dLi-iJU 


. sAjjj <X« . <X< id JLs ^jo Lo JLi’ 

^Lad^ XoLaJI iULujUt (Jju , zqajLaJI 5uo id JU* 
ia.a>. . A->o vd-LJI ai-J Jli . iaA.:^ 


Lj JLjti* dLLjt JL» . 

Jl5 Lo^ viLsx-o . yXj=> U id JU* . 

• 6^ ^ 


herdn ir-raMd ‘^dl lahu hi-nuwds ma br>hi tisrab nbtd wiza mnht 
buHa^ rdsah, M-ydm aim ^n-nuwds hdn hdmil ^mitnit nbtd. 
iltcda bikmelih herdn ir-raskl. hollu sii mmah yd ^bio ’^n-nuwas. 
ahu ^n-nuwds ^dl ma ma^l si, ikmelik '^xdlu midd idah, medd 
tdu, midd it-tdnyi, nn'^nl iVmitni lidu it-tdnyi u-sdr 

yimsl li-ioera Jivita wusil Ul-hait. . ^nllu ikmelik midd uWc, 6 
VOL. XXIII. 16 
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Imtt il-muni. J)en chyhru wihhait u-medd Ideh, il-onelik 

tma la-hon ya ^n-nuwds, ^r>llu htinlmr yd lielft, (hilp^h il- 
melik u-ma "^vllu M, 


Herein ir-E-asid said to Abn bi-Nmvas, ‘^You must uot drink 
wine, and if you do drink, I will cut off your bead.” One day 
Abu bi-N'uwtis was carrying a bottle of wine. ITo met the King' 
Ilerbn ir-Easid. lie said to him, ‘‘ AVliat have you, ob Abu ’n~ 
Nuwas ?” Abu ’n-Nuwas replied, I have not anything.” The 
king said to him, “ Stretch out your hand.” He stretched out 
his hand. Stretch out the other.” He changed the bottle into 
his other hand, and began to walk backward until he reached the 5 
wall. The king said, Stretch out (both) yoxir hands.” Abu ’n- 
hTuwas placed the bottle between his back and the wall, and 
stretched out (both) his hands. The king said to him, “Come 
here, oh Abu ’n-Nuwas.” He replied, “It will break, oh beau- 
tiful one ! ” The king laughed, and did not say anything to him.,,.^' 

L. 4: for . 

L. JLxi* is pronounced as though there were only 

one J. When JL*i' is pronounced alone, the J is often mute. 


102 . 

cXvvaJ ji AvJj 

^3 JLi- xJ (JLi? . ^ 

JIL4X. 

JU , (jLJb^xLfl a} JU* . 

^ . Liol xi 

Jt^x> ^Ai;o v:iol 

^JJkD L-3t^ 


iS7^ 


jAJtJ . xJIyo 

10^^ ^^LiflAXcJI JaiiJ . ^1^ L,;o s^^cXJI l%.i ^^>.0 
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wuLft ^ iiLUliJU ^u-Lc tXxwjj 

" . ^LIslaai^I 

iS-slMn ija kaihid il-fribijjl Mfu minmdl ymfulh It-tvht^ hi^ 
fhmnu fVs-sylf. ^7)IM su Mmyn ikfrcmjl Ycl ummndl 

neffilh It-tDhfli, harden vja U-sUdn fl'‘^-sita Mf il-franjl umimdl 
i/hieffili Ideh hotta yulfn. "^rdlu ht UMrm tcmnil, ^ryllu 

mmmfll yieffili UdC^yl Iwtta klfa. harden is-Utdoi ‘^dl U-fr(lnj% 5 
uvida ne/sd7i VHthid Us-s/lf u-'toCiJild lis-sita, ana huMl ^ellliu 
tbjdhu. ^dl UUfrdnjl hitrelddhnl n-hrehlchaJc. '^nllu ikfrfmjl ent 
hitfj'vmu mdnodl waiia hif/minl muwdL haulm ipVh u-s%td7% 
riJdh uiUCkfrangi udpmna onmcdlu. ha^ddn livhos tnlh il-frdnjl 
rlldh hull ylfpmm tlrl leni twl Urn hull id-deid) 7na hem yiihlas. 
Mod is-si.tcln iidmttu fVl-mitoii u-sedd uxWh Inkfelhii ttod leml^ 
tUl leon iUfrcmjl gvlnh U-Mtd')i. 

The Devil came to the Frank, and mw him blowing with his 
month on his cooked food in the summer. The Devil said to 
him, ‘‘"What are you doing?” The Fi^ank said, "‘I am Mow- 
ing on the food.” Afterwards the Devil came in the winter, 
and saw the Frank blowing on his hands, to make them warm. 
The Devil said to him, AYhat are you doing ? ” He replied, 

“I am blowing on my hands to get warm.” Then the Devil 
said; Th <3 Frank has two breaths, one for summer, and one for 5 
winter; I want to rob Mm of his clothing.” He said to the 
Frank, “ (If) you will carry me, I will carry you.” The Frank 
said to him, You shall sing a song, and I will sing a song.” 
Then the Devil mounted and rode on the Frank, and sung his 
song. Then he finished, and the Frank mounted and rode on 
the Devil and began to sing, ^^Tio% leon Mod lern^'^^ and he did 
not finish for the whole length of the road. He caught the 
Devil, -put him in a bottle, and closed it on him with the cork 
ttod lem ttod Urn. The Frank conquered the Devil. 10 

The first part of this story has probably been brought to Syria 
by Europeans. 

L. 2; for Similarly in 1. 6, is pronounced 

without the f . 
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(jLi ^s^y}\ . xJ vjt-*" vlUX.^ 

. stl^Lfr XXf-iv ^.XAiaJC-l JL? v^LLfJt . 

xx.5iJI oy^2^* . &A^ ^jt4.AJI \6LL*JI 

^cXX?t Lo ^ ^ oy^ 

^ • ^5^ cXJ^I JU>-^ ^ <5^ Rjt.^ iLo^ dUiuu 

x^,jji^ iULio tXXxJ 

^,..^AXDt . ^£jJ..AJiA.SA^ OfcXw ^ 

y-^V^ (5*-^* eJ JU* . 

^yyJ\ 2 lI JLS . [Jijy^ Ra>0 yjj«*uSs. (5^ |*^ tS^^* * 

10 , >>-&.— J I *wflJI 

L/j xi JUf . ojjtXf viLX&.4> xJ JLif 

|V.j^ (jaO 2^ ^-*^1 IjXj ^*.1 \iLia:^ 

^JJaXj lIJ^ siL^ Lo (XB (jS^ . <X*j c)(X? J^t 
V^l ^\j . d Ju ^-*^1 

15 Lo ^yS^Ls ^L^Oj^ 2 Caaj 

oJU . 2L*M:^Jt ^ XSyJ JLs? , ^ 

, v:i)Lo ^L^t I^JJ LgJ JU‘ . v:>aJJo ad 

» a^nd^ LjOi^ Sj^cXf^y S^AmVaAnC ^■■^LiUt.dl |4^.^| 

^A£>. tiyjO jvXfc y-T^^t • UA^LCw^ dLAAJt cX-ftL* viLLdf 

20uijLo ^JJ( aJj (Xfil oia^S 

Jli . l-« »-t xlll iOio wyS ^j,y».UJI 

JU^ (iJlUt ^iJl^ uiaaIT" ca^ oaS^ y LgJ 

. ^JQ cX-IjI ^ 
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hdn ft melilc sdel iPweztr lintta yehWlu, il-ioeztr \2l ana 
hhdf ijrahaJc. il-mdih ^dl aUhii semm 'd-saJihaita, U-ioeztr 
Mitdh, il-’melih walkfi is-sem^a nd)idl yelmd Idliyitu, sfirit 
tehtir 'd ildaliyi inin fo^ wU4d min taht, harden \U lil-weztr 
)nd ahUUhil ha^fth fitrsa Beh^at lydm Jirntta tUdtU rijjctl ahlad 
mln^n, ikweztr nlvml m.mdrt u-rdh. wmil la-^imd fdlvdrl, 5 
k/ln> iumu hat id) hettr. ^nllu ana hiddd Sdf onistaddah. fetah 
ikhatul) v-Bdr tPra. h^Uu huhra ta.'^a hakir hItliVl linms m1t '^otb 
\( d(C l-UvidL tflni yarn h/a h/tjais mit ^ovb, ^vllu IPmcztr ta^a 
heaidn huhra hitlidlelfdjr^. ija tdni youi luht eJfdjrs, il-fdlidrl\{) 
dill a daMah Imhhirnl hlf hta^rif '^•nllu u%a hlJvusfah taut huhra 
hltlidl elfudimns nuyl hes htiUlrl fthum dhl le^hiddah tindt haul 
hahra. hid ^udd m,a flh udlmma htitla^ nijmit is-suhli hlddak 
tvidt. tdni ydm ija umimd elf n-Jvmns m.tt '^drsu-rdh Uera hi-hidl 
ihmmdri did u-Bdr ydhul hatta ma idd fth yitharrah. ‘^dl U-lb 
inartu hufUi talavlt in-nijmi, ^cilUlu tulaHt, ^vllha rdhl wra 
'^l-memyifi u-uUlhumjdzl mdt. iju il-mesdyil} gmseMh wulmdith 
lil-inftPha.ra u-ma Jiihl uda hilmi. il-melih '^dVOd fUs-slhhdh 
d-myifhill st, il-we?dr udlem onaralwtta. tdiaf uda?d-derb u- 
sdrit tesihh udlhll lldiornd ilia ilU mat is-Wy il-fdlidrl yaliriih'li) 
bttd nlla yi()mnm.?lu um.ru ma yorja^, kdllut lau hunt nms 
uieyit hunt he^dm Ichl. dvhvh iPmellk u-dl sahthfl ahlad niinnl. 

There a king, who asked the vizir to shave hint. The 
vizir said, “I am afraid of cutting you.” The king said, 

Give me a candle and matches.” The vizir gave them to him. 
The king lighted the candle, and began to burn his beard. 
Above, his beard began to burn, and below, his hand. Then 
he said to the vizir, How stupid I am! I will give you a leave 
of seven days to find a man more stupid than I.” The vizir 5 
took money and departed. He came to a jar-maker. (The 
vizir) had many books with him. He said to the jar-maker, ‘‘I 
will see your future.” He opened the books, and began to read. 

He said, “ Come early to-morrow, and you will find five hundred 
piastres on the table.” The following day, the jar-maker found 
five hundred piastres. The vizir said to him, "^‘Come again 
to-morrow, and you will find a thousand piastres.” He came 
the next day, and found a thousand piastres. The jar-maker 10 
said to the vizir, “I beg of you to tell me how you know.” 
The vizir replied, “That does not concern you. Come to-mor- 
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row and you will find a thousand and five hundred, but you must 
buy food with the money, because you will die the day after 
to-morrow. Eat as much as you can, and when the morning star 
rises, you will die.” The following day, he came and found a 
thousand and five hundred piastres, and departed and bought 
food with all the money. He began to eat, until he could not 15 
move. He said to his wife, “See for me whether the star has 
I'isen.” She told him, “Tt has risen.” He said to her, “Go 
before the elders, and say to them, ‘My husband has died.’” 
The elders came, and washed him, and took him to the cemetery. 

He spoke not a word. The king Avas sitting in the window and 
watching everything. The viztr insti'ucted a w^'ornan to stand 
on the road; she began to curse and say, “Pi*aise be to God 
that he who has died is the jar-maker, (who Avas) an elder. May 20 
his house be destroyed ; may God make his grave deep, and may 
his life not return.” The jar-maker replied, “ Were I not dead, 

I would rise against you!” The king laughed, and said, “ It is 
true, there are people more stupid than I.” 


L. 8: 




104. 


xj jLi* . JLu; (JLssi^ 

|V-g.AiLlj JS' L4J 


ij^c> 


5 . Dp Lo , L U 


ywLUt \^\j0 ioAJtJ pLo^ 

. tpXop . 2lJS bo , b* tp.£>.tp^ 


(pJb ywbj 

10 . v->?^ O JU pJt ^jcXxj . ^y3\ 

, auuLa IjpL^P apr. ia ^ wpcXil 
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lean ft rijjdl onin uiWi se^el sdhir aimUn bmilt. '^vllu limma 
hisn'^'^uu dlneh. hill yom hdn yuliss dineh u-ma yiVtlium 
bi-yorn hdn ft Uta u-hnrd hettr, dess dlneli Iddhnon 
)n,^n'^'^lu7i. m%m ’^alcCd-de^d) u-ma 'iCid tliarrah, rijjdl 

u-uoiyetlu yd hmen yd liDsBn. 771 a redd, baule^i rdh 5 

Udnliha u-sfr yuaiyit vidt fidn, igtema^u m^^nds lonlvmlu il- 
Qaahmil u-rdlm td jlhdh, 071 a hihl u-la hilmi, baulen loiosM 
lifhdiha. fl derhm U-betu dei^b m/in f(? u-derh min taJit, fitel- 
^fu ben bas(lh‘U}7b, nds '^dln rninfo^ cCrah n-nds '‘din min taht 
<d7xd), harden hu ’‘dl liimna hunt taiyih hunt imrid 7nin fo‘ 10 
hdnlt id-derb ahrab. bauUn livttdh u-sdrd yldhahu ialeh. 


There was a man from Baloh asked a sorcerer, “ When shall I 
•die?” He told him, “ When your ears become cold.” Every 
•day the man felt of his ears, and did not find them cold. One 
day, there was a great deal of rain and cold. He felt of his 
ears, and found them cold. He lay down in the road, and did 
not move. A man passed, and called to him, “Oh Ilus^n, oh 
H^sen ! ” He did not answer. Then the man went to the vil- 0 
lage, and began to call, “So-and-so has died.” The peoide 
gathered, brought the bier, and went to bring him. He spoke 
not a word. Finally they arrived at the village. There were 
two roads to his house, one from above, the other from below. 
The people disputed among themselves. Some said, “(The road) 
from above is shorter,” and some said, “ (That) from below is 
shorter.” Then the man said, “When I was alive, I used to 
pass from above. It was the shoi'ter road.” Then they put 10 
him down, and began to laugh at him. 

L, 7: for * 
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. ^ oJLi* . *^yo L LgJ JU* 

^5'^^ JL^^I sJ^ . ^jLil ^ iJLs*. 

ii;J JU* . cXaju aii^Lo if^l^ . 

;Ut c\i>t . ^LiaMfcXJ ^(XX£- . ciaa.^ »tXS.|^ !iLg-w^ 

10 2cJ JU C>yJt3 . tiyo J^t »UjlJb^ 

ic-iL^ 5^ ^jM.,..., j> j^ tS“^ vi:jL^j^.Mxif 

JLs . xi 1x3^3 uijjiAj ^jI ^LLxmajo 

UJ x>y*J LgJ JLi* ».xjlAj^«wJt (5^^ • l*^*.x) k} 

oOiX^ 5j-*J| . ^jiiu2>.^-U ^Cs*. .^L4-:i| 

15 • X)t S^jdCj!9 S^L^iCak- X^l {ji^^ Xu/^H? XAJI^Uo . 

^ii x( ju? • ^;U^ bLss ^1 JLj ^L*J.| LU 
Lo xkb Ut Ut <xj^-o J^XJ) ^ 'oLAj^.^t 

. iMi)f CiAot 


/iTcm /z 5/zz>z .^cws'?. (Mr(f. u-rijj&l min is-homf(it, hdnu 

mitl il-dhwL illl min ^ctht ddra hdn ddmcm ym1r ir-^rljjdl illl 
'min is-^waifdt u-hdn deman yi?lUu\iMdMhhehba]c tzdnnM yom 
hfjtta wdfth mla mmnifak, hl-yom Tdh la-^l)ndu he^ Mfa min 
haVld. ^nllha U’-martu htll imvi mu^ hon fnrdh tlinhba, vnoiJI 
ir-rijjdl. ^nllha yd mart liaiyl Jiaiyl lion, ^alltln hC ma hawlf 5 
idenu. kernel hCtlu u-rdh ndm fVl-lidn» hmd mlddi ija ir- 
rijjctl illl rain udn ddra lis-hoaifdt. Mfu sdhihu min ha^id, 
h)llu ahel '*d-sehela lovk^^du lil-bet. hdn ^andu mistdh tin, )>liml 
il-kmndr u-tmmdh amoel mnrra n-tdnl onnrra. teumwed i/~ 
hmndr. Ins-sekera ^nllu btd^ is-hoaifdt U-btdi ^ain ddra /*/"10 
wnhs MU Uli byijl ^ala mistdh it-ttn ent htawlf tdanwis mlth 
Iwtta nurhutlii. ^'dUu maUdm, illl min U^hoaifdt '^r>llha li- 
niartfi holln^ limma hrdk felltl ildimndr, rdku Imtta yurhutn 
UUwdM. il-mara fdletit ildmmdr. sdMbn \mwesu nm^ ^drif 
irmuTpmidru fteheru imva iUvml^^^ limma mrr)]i il-Umndr ’ft/ 15 
t Mda kmidrl, hollu illl min i'i-hmifdt fVl-Ul mrift saut 
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hmndra,h emma, ana p'PH id-duhur ma. ^arlftru la ent haiyl nda 
ana Jgaiyah, 

There was a man from Bain Ditra, and a man from is-Swaifat. 
They were like brothers. The one from Bain Dara was always 
visiting the man from is-Swaifat, and was always saying, ‘ ‘ How 
much I should like to liave you visit me some day, so that I may 
repay your kindness,’’ One day he went to the house of the 
man from Bain Dai'a, but (the latter) saw him from afar. He 
said to his wife, ^SSay that I am not hei'e,” and went to hide. 
The man arrived, and said to her, “ Oh wife of my brother, is 5 
my brother here?” She said to him, ‘‘No, I do not know 
where he is.” He j^repared himself to depart, and went to 
sleej:) in the caravanserai. After a while, the man from Bain 
Dara came to is-Swaifat. His friend saw him from afar. He 
said to him, “ Welcome,” and took him to the house. He had 
a drying-place for hgs. He took his friend’s donkey, and fed 
him there a hrst time, and a second time. The donkey became 
accustomed to it. In the evening, the one from is-Swaifat said 10 
to the one from Bain Dara, “Thei'e is a wild beast comes every 
night to the drying-place for the figs ; do you know how to 
shoot well, so that we may lie in wait for him ? ” He replied, 

“ Certainly.” The man from is-Swaifat said to his wife, “ When 
I depart presently, loose the donkey.” They went to lie in wait 
for the wild beast. The woman loosed the donkey. His owner 
shot him, not knowing that it was his donkey ; he thought 
that it was the wild beast. When the donkey brayed, his owner 15 
said, “Ee, that is my donkey !” The man from is-Swaifat 
said to him, “ In the night you knew the voice of your donkey, 
but at noon-day me you did not know. You are not my brother, 
and I am not your brother.” 

W yj 
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fi ri^al rah ^nin Imrr is-Mm U-hnrr itvDm\ w}(sU Ul-dhira 
u-h'd mdsljVs-HtV Mf Jddh Icetrr, '‘Cil hcddesft Mdh ft lud-helnd. 
'loWif 'welvd> z(f%r. ^dUu hes yd .udl hilUi'um f/urahcc. 

There was a man who went from Syria to Kgypt. He arrived 
at Cairo, and as he was walking in the market, he saw many 
dogs. He said, “ How many dogs there are in this cdty !” A 
small hoy (was) standing (near). He said to him, ‘CBut, my 
lord, they are all foreigners.’’, 


107. 


JUlc 


LgJ Jb) 

bJ • eivJLH , 

JLi* . viU yj id 

5 viLfAwl \^yXJ yj L.gJ JU) . U LuiO x! C:>JL» . 

L.g»J Jb uiaJU? . 

. ^^XlXXh 2(JUi 


hdnft hedawl mdri\ hauJen Mf 7ids iamrndl yeJisdu, Mf 
svhtyi hehoi n-hd Jfhi helu. '^Dllha aimVl mawdf s^tnl, ^dVitlu 
tfoddid i^rah min dvrf ildehen. Immia Urth ^dlXtlu km ha^rif 
is7nak hunt hdillah Jientyen. ^7dlha isnn hkvrljhik. ^dliflu 
Imityen yd hascm, ^rjUha lau hawifumih kunt bidektir hk(hdrik. 5 
‘^dlitlio isnnjmodt '^ardbak. hollha fit^ii feteutim bkh wiik. 


A Bedawin was j)assing. He saw some peojde harvesting. 
He saw a heautifiil young woman, and he himself was hand- 
some. He said to her, ‘‘Bo the favor of giving me a drink,” 
She said to Mm, “Welcome, drink from the skin of lehen.” 
When he had drunk she said to him, “If I knew your name, I 
should say to you, ‘May it benefit you.’” He said to her, 
“My name is in your face.” She said, “May it benefit you, 
oh Hasan (Beautiful) . ” He sMd to her, “If I knew your 
name, I should wish that your gifts may increase.” She said, 5 
“My name is inside your scabbard.” He said to her, “Fitni, 
you have charmed me with your beauty.” 
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L. 7: the woi'd means a ‘‘test”; the sword is the test 
•of a man. There is also a second meaning, “seduction” or 
“enchantment.” The verb , belonging to the same root, 

has this second meaning. 


oo I ^Lx-U JU* 

. ^ JLh . ^Lo juLftj ^uaxJI Jutit 

^ JU . 4Xj2s.t^ dsXS^ cXaAS yju-3 iJ JU dwAi»^ 

cX*iLc,5 2J JU 

^ lXaT: lXx^3 ^ ^ JU P-^ 2 J JU . 

(jt 

. ^Ud ^JcX^ jJ JU . j^UJI J^ 

aJ J^^-? yjy.j aJ JU 

<X£»» iJ JU . J^* 1^:)^ 

J^S^Laj i.:iot , Ls^^ oLsx.#.iJt ^L*.il^ 2uJX!t 

L^.A4jiJo 2uJX!!^ ^aAJI 
acA-U JbjU . (j2l3 Si L>o ^ajiAJI 

^ ^ JU . ^^aaoJI 

aJ JU . a;^ JUaJ scXj^ajw aJ [ja3 

15 Ls^yoit tXxi^i v::A3t (3-^ • aU^I tX*3t <.::a 3| \iU ci^Jj? U 

• <s;^' 6^ c'^ . L^Jiib 

*» •* ^ 
Jxy^ (jao aJ JU . (JtX^ ^^aIo-sSj 

, aJ JU . ij^ aJ JoA^ ^LaJI ,^.^0 

aLjjOl [^-§-c^y 4>lLX^t cIa-waJI U^^ pU:il ^ 

20 ^^..AJuUt out J^Laj; Lg.4JtkA.3 , \iJJ 4 XAj 
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^ lX^I^ L.^Jj3 2 uJ»XDI ^sJJt 

Jlj? . O^aXJ [^'S"*^ Ui^Lr^iiJl^ X-AjCS 

^sJiJt ^\ {jii^ id du* . ioJXtl ^ 

25.^Ujif itJ JU . p'!if id dU . LgxLxS ^C>yis>. 

^JcAX t^-g. Uo^ ._kln'^ ( 5 ^ UiA-^* CA^f id dU' 

L^ JU* cX^jd ^:i>li ^^(Xxj . xJ dU* . c:A3t 

, Ls<i iX£> id dl3 ^^jcXxj , Ujo ^ioXwl I^Ls^ f^&y^ 

30 . v£ij>y.o d^iJtAj Lo d^^jtXj fjl \o^Xw id dLj * iicXi>l 

id dU . nj yJij id dU* . ^s)}^^ 

id dU* . i 6 yo iu^ . uii^ 2Liyo id dU . ^ 5 ^.*^. dLic 

v^M ^^J<XJO Lj id dU‘ . U ^^.yoJt 

L^ dlS . id dU . ei^d-c^ . ^Lo inZiyS . w.^ 4 S^ 2a^j.-v5 ^ 
35. ^ OSLftj ^ 

iCJtLis ^tjLsJf cXis-f .^j^.> 4 --cUJd ^IcXaJI { 5 ^^ ^ 
dU* . ^jliXAJt ^ * /^da^l (Jot sLo^^ uiJuo 

w ** w 

dU‘ . atAJtiit id dU* . gjui-CuAj ^IimJI iiSxXio id 

id dLs . Lj5 ooLc^ iXiLw id 

40 jv.JAd-*Jtl^ ^L:5«.U^cXit tS^y* ^-S-d dLs iL^^jtt tX-l*J 

d^l^ |Ji^4XA^t cXjti* d^ . ^Jb-wJt Jjt . \iO\yy 

Lj ^y^ LgJ dli' d^ 0 =d . CjLj;^Lj:>cXJt 

Ije Lj L 4 J dLj . o^cXJL.4aj| Jl^ , C-^ 7 ^ 
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45 


I3! 2cj c:/JL9 . 

0^4>-UaJt ^ ^ 

** 

^ jV^J . jjyo t^3! lyU* . 

. jv^. xJ JU* . L3^! L oJ-c^ jvXi^Li 

jjlO \JjLjO 1*1^ (3-1^ 

3^ • I^-UjU yJM ^ iU.XiyJuO 

‘ (5^^^ J.:>cXa;o 


. (5^ ^ L-^J JU* 

^^cX*J ^3 L^Cyyo^ I^-Cm.3cXj 

SoyM^ Ijf J3 

2t«l lIL^uS t IhH^^M^I l>^ CIA Am L^ ii fT!> - 


55 >ci?L£^U^cXJt iuAX3t 0^1x5 0^.A«£^ 

s^cXj^am aJ {jcl 3 , JwXi^f U^ 


hdn jt tn<^n djiwl mndlium ttni. wdhad h)Uu lit-tdnl ent ohnd 
intur it-ttni wana hrtih hohud sdnu. ^nllu iz-zgir Ia\ liaiyu 
"^'dUu taiyib hes la t<?md umd lodlmd eji^ddl. hiillu mlth. sdr 
yimsi ilta\i l)i-]ilXr'l ejriXdt. iUhilrl ^-nllu hto^Mul ^andl sdnii. 
^dUu laJ liaiyl ^UU la to'^^ud land wdhad ejrddl. haiden sdr 5 
ywisl is-svM loU-lidrl yillicCu. fteher in hull in-oids hxmdrni 
wejriuMyi. hollix^ hitlmttm landah sdnii, \dlu taia hes hi^-sart 
in nil hyizial onin it-tdnl bf-msillu srMi min hen lamSh. is- 
svhl ^dl mlth, '‘nllu il-hilrl find il-helhi wil-lwmdr u-liel-vmhdt 
u-hel-fyubzdt, ent htdhul Iviibz U-saitr wil-helhi taimilia lyidzXO 
il-nmli, lamel Mh ho'a ddji min hiibz is-saitr ma zerai ilia o^uss 
midd, laiyet laWi il-Jidrl, zaiol is-snbl, '^vllu il-fid.rl enti 
zailiin, ^vllu onaiMm, harden ^msnllu srtdi min hSn lainih, 
rdh la-iond liaiyu. '^vllu Jiaiyu ma hiltillah ent o^iiid ndtdr it- 
ttni. ImlW ent o'^i'ud inturha wana hrdh ho'^^iid sdnii, rdh\^ 
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jihl la-Voml ihhU.T'l, Jntlmttnl mndah sdnh. ^vUu f-M 

hes hi-sart ilU hyizutl min it-tdoil l)h^7)ssillu srtdi min Mn 
^'dUii taiyil), hMil il-lvdrl find il-hmndr udieH-sitt 
dmdild '^Dmh izraiJiimi il-helhl IntMllah, hUtamiha liuhzAt il- 
'^mnh n-htahd ent liubzilt u-lxnd ma btulilnH hitjlh 20* 

hoaiyet h'DtDh uda dA^vnidr. rdh ihl'el Imhzdt il- nmh n-dDn’d> 
ihhdbi '^ntelha %n>lwd \ndten s<dddium ft didinr ilAmmar h>Mn 
wU- mnlidt fVl-ard u-rdh lll-hdf. U-liArl wen 

il-heJhi, ^dUu 1M iniil (Ihdt Imdmit il- wnJj hnrdit ^nUdtha 
enti zmblt. ^vlld la\ ^nllu wen ildiDmCir. hdlu e)d hdtilll%^ 
Imtta Irnttib u-rna ’^atetnl M Imttn IviM UdwUd> a.na, mldxSt 
vddi rnin lum u-MXdi min lidn, mM, zaiblt enti, '^tdlu 
la\ brnden fat la-'iond> il-liurtyl '^nllha mbeyin, Jidda aMa>n 
minna, balden hud Jieq-Hvln li-bvrra, nlfmla, hdlu 

Mf iza btaimll si an ma htct^iml biddl QiiaimitaJc, .y<':2r30 
yibJcl is-wbl, didwjr ilA'dri, "^nllu M bit, ^nllu lammiil yihJcu, 
^oMu drubu Icejf, dDrvhu Jcef 'maimcdu, ^dIIu il-lid'd wen is- 
snbl yd jiJbl, ’^vllu yd nuallml ent hdtilll druJm Jcef\ dnrnbtu 
mat, za^olt, ^vllu la\ ^idlha rnbdyin yd Jiurtyl fM rdJh 
yi^nssiWh srtdi min bdn mindyl, ba^ddn ^vUu lUjilu pdlii il- 35 
fiddan U§-^ems, ^]ir)d il-fiddan '^i^nf ii-ramdh wla 
h-svtJ}, hAlu il-Jidrl wdn il-fidddn, h)llu tnllaUu udu> h-sath 
yitsemmes, ^nllu Jclf tnllaUv, “^rdlu M^hftu zaVolt yd 

m^allml, ^'dUu la\ bauUn rdli la-V6nd U-fiurtyi hMha 
idbelhl id-djil^dt loa’imltlmm zwimdi. jihl sd^nh mla \s-srjllL nizil 40 
^aiad fiis-sandd^ 'wllfcel id-djdddt, nnss lei il^dm ^‘nllha lil- 
Jpiirtyi ‘^'dml tenrdlh, Jmmel is-sanddd u-misl, ^vUha yd liurtyi 
mbeyin hes-smidild taHl, Alitlu ana telletu djaj u-lmhz. 
wnslu ladiadd salt il-bvliT, ^nllha dh^idl yd Imrtyi, fetalm 
is-sandiV Myu jiJin, \‘iln yt ent hdn, ^nllJmm S ma It ^'olh 45. 
fdri^lci 0 n zaVolt ycdbdna. la\ rdli'jilfi Jmtta yeUmm il- 

hawa, ^nllha il-^dri lil-dartyl JinlW mndm hyijl jiJil hvndm 
mama hes yigfa mnirmth fVl-b'Dltr, jilil laref su biddhum 
ya^mlu. scrny* mandtl il-lmrtyi d-ndm liadd il-Ji'drl, wuol il- 
ddrl finmmen jilil il-liurtyi, bauUoi ^dnn yd ^^''^tyi Jmtta 50- 

nirmi jiM, sdr il-^drl u-jihl yidiffsu iUliUrtyi rimydha fl 
'^l-hvhr, balden Al il-Jidrl d^iy ana mahsdt Jivllmna min jiM, 
^nllu jiJil M drdhost min il-fiurtyi, zaiolt ydJbdna, ^ villa 

maildm zaiblt ^vtelt il-helhi wildwmdr tois-svhl wilfidddn 
wdJcelt id-djdjdt u-ona za^blt bes ImlW meyit min iz-zaU, 55 
'^vssvllu srtdi min hdn uiindh tt-rdli. 
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There were two brothers who had a hg-tree. One said to the 
other, “Remain and guard the fig-tree, and I will go out as a 
servant.” The younger brother said, “ISTo.” His brother said 
to him, “Very well, bid do not be the servant of a man who 
has no hair on his face.” He answered, “ Good.” 

He went forth, and met a priest with no hair on his face. 
The priest said, “Will you be a servant with me?” He 
replied, “No. My brother told me not to be a servant for one 
who has no hair on his face.” Then he went on further, and 5 
the priest overtook him. The boy thought that all people were 
priests, and were without hair on their faces. He said to the 
priest, “Will you take me as a servant ?” He said, “Come, 
but on condition that the one who shall be angry with the other 
shall have a strip of skin cut off between .his eyes (lit. he (the 
second) shall cut a strip from between his (the first’s) eyes).” 
The boy said, “Very well.” 

The priest said to him, “Take the bitch and the donkey and 
this wheat and this bread. You will eat the barley bread; feed 10 
the bitch with the wheat bread.” He did this, and became 
dizzy from the barley bread, and sowed only a half 'niidd. The 
priest scolded him. The boy was angry. The priest said to 
him, “Arc you angry?” He replied, “Of course I am.” 
Then (the priest) cut a piece out from between (the boy’s) eyes. 

He went to his brother, and his brother said to him, ‘ ‘ Bid I 
not tell you to stay here as watchman of the tree? Now do 
you stay and guard it, and I will go out as a servant.” 15 

Jihi went to the house of the priest. He said to him, “ Will 
you take me as a servant ?” He replied, “ Enter, but on con- 
dition that the one who is angry with the other shall have a piece 
cut from between his eyes.” He said to him, “Very well.” 
The priest said to liim, “Take the donkey, and plant these 
six onidds of wheat; the bitch will guide you. You will feed her 
with wheat bread, and you will eat barley bread, and when you 20 
have finished, you will bring a little fire-wood on the donkey.” 

He went, and ate the wheat bread, and beat the bitch till he 
killed her; and he took two sticks of wood, and stuck them 
into the donkey’s back, and killed him; and he buried the wheat 
in the ground, and went to the house. 

The priest said to him, “Where is the bitch ?” He replied, 

“ Because I ate the wheat bread, she was cross, and I killed her; 
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are you angry He answered, “ Ho.’’ Then he said, 
“Where is the donkey?” Jihi replied, “You told me to 25 
bring wood, and gave me nothing on which to put the wood; I 
stuck in a stick here, and a stick here. The donkey died. Are 
you angry?” He said to him, “Ho.” 

Then he went to the priestess. lie said to her, “It is evi- 
dent that this (fellow) is mor(^ of a devil than wo are.” Then 
(the priest) told liim, “Take this boy outside.” He took him. 
elihi said to the boy, “If you do anything, or if you do not do 
anything, I sliall kill you.” The boy began to cry. The })riest 30 
went out. He said to Jihi, “ What is the matter witli liim ?” 

He answered, “ He is crying.” The priest told him, “Strike 
him a blow with the palm of the hand.” Jihi struck liim a blow, 
and killed him. The priest said to him, “ Where is the boy, 
oh Jihi?” He i^eplied, “ Oh my master, you told me to give 
him a blow. I beat him, and he died; are you angry?” He 
told him, “Ho.” 

The priest said to her, “It is evident, oh j^riestess, that Jihi 
is going to cut a piece from between my eyes.” Then he said 35 
to Jihi, “ Take the yoke of oxen out into the sun.” He took 
out the yoke of oxen, and cut it into pieces, and threw it on to 
the roof. The priest said to him, “ Where is the yoke of oxen ?” 

He replied, “I took it up on to the roof, for it to be in the sun.” 
The priest said to him, “ How did you take it up ?” He 
replied, “I cut it into pieces; ai'e you angry, oh my master ?” 

He answered, “Ho.” 

Afterwards the priest went to the priestess, and said to h.er, 
“Hise, kill the chickens, and prepare them as food for the 40 
journey.” Jihi was listening on the roof. He descended, and 
got into the box and ate all the chickens. 

At midnight the priest said to the priestess, ‘ ‘ Rise, that we 
may go.” He lifted the box, and set out. He said to her, 

“ Oh priestess, it seems that this box is heavy.” She said to 
him, “I filled it with chicken and bread.” They reached a 
point near to the shore of the sea. He said to her, “Sit, oh 
priestess.” They opened the box, and found Jihi. They said, 45 
“ Yi, are you here ?” He said to them, “Yes, 1 had no heart 
to leave you; are you angry, oh our father?” He told him, 
“Ho.” Jihi went to take some exercise (lit. smell the air). 

The priest said to the priestess, “How we shall sleep; Jihi will 
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come and will sleep with us. When he is asleep, we will 
throw him into the sea.” Jihi knew what they were going to 
do. He stole the priestess’s veil, and slept near tlie priest. The 
priest awoke, and thought Jihi was the priestess. Then he said 50 
to her, “Rise, oh })nevStesB, that we may throw Jihi (into the 
sea).” The ])riest and Jihi began to ]>iish the priestess, and 
threw her into the sea. Tlien the priest said, “ IJaiy, I am 
happy; we have got rid of Jihi!” Jihi said to him, “Ko, we 
have got rid of the priestess; are you angry, oli our father?” 
lie re})liod, “ Of course I am angry! You killed the hitch and 
the donkey and tlie hoy and the oxen, and ate the chickens, and 55 
I was not angry; hut now I am dying of anger.” Jihi cut a 
strij) from between the priest’s eyes, and departed. 

L. 1 : is pronounced either wdhad or wdihiil, 

L. 7: is pronounced l)}thu{tn\ hithofpu and hith'Dfpu. 

L. 28: which I have translated “priestess,” means 

here “wife of the priest.” 

L. d4: for 

Cf. Oestrup 42, Ze Jidf at les deuxjf.ls dn niardmnd. 
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Ju.it t^Xi^ ^u^^X♦.Jt ty:s^t . ^t^^ J.^4-U J.^Jt ^tXlt 


5 . Jl^I t^cXa^l^ ^^t 

. j^Xa. ^J^xijj L.^ JLi . Jo^ 2cJ ciJU* 

(J.Xsu> J^^ uj^eXJt viU Lo Ul iJ ciJLS 

oLif fw^cXJI 

, iaixs auwt^ (JsXi . OpLo ^.oUJt 
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IOciJUj .^^LaJlvdJ U L^J JLS cX.A*.i bd^h^\ 

^jjuw^ CiA«<L<C? « Li^^AiAA^ ^UbL-L^uil 1^1 2&i 

•c5^ (S^ i!O0^X«it • tS/*^ 

Lx> t^Li? . ^^LftJt t^l; 

oLco ^Ul ijLiaXwwwJt ^Lo 

15 zOJLxii Lit iJ JU* . t^J iUxi auiaJtf 

. ^^UUt t^^Aj ^A£5>. ^ . ^^adLaJI c:l4Jb^ 

. ^ ^ 20:J.aS lit jv-g-J JLS . \Jy^ i^-gj ciJU 

^^LiiJI 1%.^ ikj^p viLu^x) Jyj . Jy>l iiJ t^Ljs 

20 'ilAwiXi . ^^.haJC 5^ (jAx) iyi3 . Jl^Jb ^^Ajt> 2iJt 

u>JU . ^^LaJf jv^J 

. i^Xlt c:;Jj5 Lo 2i;x>l |V^ 


immu la-jiM \lMtlu rfih Ui{/iL ’^'iollha h% MdM Mfjll ina 
hmrifst. ^Cditlu ri\h orhut it-Wrf u-jlh nmmrl, IximUh, ‘dIwlI 
it-pmjara ii-rclh hd^ha u-Ue-ra h-Dhl tawil u-rdh rxhvt id-derh 
min il~mel lil-rnel ti-rdh. iju il-mMtrtyl u-fel:hn ihltnhl n-rdhn. 
hmden '‘^Mha yd inindt TDlmt id-derh wvlixdu il-lu)hh ’^fdltlu 5 
Sya JwhL ^vllha illl ^idttll IwUa didmt id-derh fill, ^(ditlu an((> 
ma \dtillak tirlrut id-derh hidmhl hes il-inmna tiHul unViad 
mnhU u-td^ncZ minnu mmdrl. riju uda ^d-derl> ^df iVddl 
ondri\ onisih hajar fi-dor'Dlm, ijit uda rdsu ^vtelitn, Dlivdu 
%{,-rdh la-iond imniu, ^hMlia yd irnxu'^'VteUtlUh iVd(U, ‘‘dlitln X^ 
yaliruh Mtah iza ^aref is-mltdn hyiHUna, rdhit hitdit tes 
onmzl. haidSn sdrit ildmhdyni oidtftn il-ddl lintta yifl. rdhu 
li-Mtu u-sdelu wen ildddl. ’^dlu min ybmen nahna met sifndk, 
hmd^n sdr is-suUdn yinddl illl ^df il-ddll u-hllwhlnrnl M rnmnu 
imUh nut lira. ^vUujililaaa '‘nteltu u-rmnBtu fVl-hir, hdnitl^ 
immu rimy it it-tes il-mmzl fld-htr u~pjmmit iVddl, iju il- 
iaskar mai jilu hutta ylhtfu il-ddl, '^(dttlum immu ihnl mef 
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wtlih '’rjUJhi(/)ii ana ^nteltu yahhu fVl-blr, '^dhtlu iuzel jtbu, 
id?Jl nvmh dent it-tes. ^nUhwii U-<l(U iln dinen fwdh ^dlu 
nucs kettr. hauleii nmik il-inni n- nllhuni il-ddl Uu '^■unin., 20 
\lhUn hi) siiluh Innak nuf/ndn, '^fddlNin. im/nin nut '^idtUkunh 
ibid inejnvn. 

rJihi’K mother said to him, “(to and work.” lie said to her, 
“At what shall I work? I do not know anything.” She said to 
him, “'Tie up (roh) the road, and hriiig some money.” Then 
he took the sau(Hi-]>an, and went and sold it, and bought a 
long rope; and went and tied the road from one side to the 
other, and departed. Tlie muleteers came, and untied the rope, 
and de],)arted. Then he said to her, “Oh my mother, I tied up 
the road, and they took the rope,” She said to him, “What 5 
rope?” He said to her, “The rope with whicli you told me to 
tie up the road.” She said to him, “ I did not tell yon to tie up 
the road with a rope; hut I meant for you to kill some rich per- 
son, and take money from him.” 

He i^eturned to the road, and saw the judge passing. He 
took a stone, and hit him. It struck his head, and killed him. 
Jihi took liiin, and went to liis mother. He said to her, “Oh 
my mother, I have killed the judge for you.” She said to him, 10 
“ May your house he destroyed! If the sultan knows, he will 
kill us.” She went and killed a lie-goat. 

Afterwards (the members of) the government were waiting 
for the judge to come. They went to his house, and asked, 

“ Where is the judge?” They said to them, “ We have not 
seen him for two days.” Then the sultan began to make 
proclamation, “To him who has seen, the judge, and will give 
me information about him, I will give a hundred pounds.” 
Jihi said to him, “I killed him and threw him in the well.” 15 
His mother Iiad thrown the goat in the well, and buried the 
judge. The soldiers came with Jihi to see the judge. His 
mother said to them, “ My son is crazy,” He said to them, “ I 
killed him; there he is in the Avell.” They said to him, “Go 
down, and bring him.” He descended, and took hold of the 
ear of the goat. He said to them, “ Had the judge long ears? ” 
They said to him, “Not very.” Then he took hold of the 
horn, and said to them, “Had the judge horns?” They said 20 
to him, “No; it is true that you are crazy.” His mother said 
to them, “ Did I not tell you that my son is crazy ? ” 
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(JLl/jiJt ^ iXxji'S jy* vzy-jt^ slXax: dLXx) ^ 
luyo ^/o (t>b& J^a 3‘ |)t iLs^A5 ^IJt 

aJ JU . LgJ./o . au^o tt>Lp^ J^ii;> 

^. 0 x 4 .^ ^La< 3^ Ls^cX^f . Ls&^..co(.^ Ljc^iXi^* 

5 iC-^Aw! ijLsji-^ \y,X^y 

S«Mi)^>MMAAAw>) iitX— 1^ ^ ( 5 ^ f^f . ^^^3 ^«Mi?L<AA,/ 

U jy^L ^lXj tjl Lj J^.^. 

. jjLa.w.^ oA.3’Li ^ a;iiL3* cXaj . Xa^v 

ioj-^a.3 C3^L<3 i.:>^l^ ^ 

10 ^^i\jtj ^ . J^Aa'.aa/ acj vi:AJL3 

1*^3 J^l . JuLd tX^ aJ oJLb^ 

cixJLs . c^nXitA^ 20 J 4 J Lg 4 JJla^ 

(^3cXju . JsAaAj ^Lo . «i)LiLfr aJ 

f^y^ ^ ‘ ^ ijl^ 

15 aJ l:>.]IJ 5 . aoyo JLw JLuuI Jli . 

f^JU . i>Lo a;^ t^Lif C^^.? ‘ (*^Xaa3 

oA««^ . L|y3 . K^yMi LaJ vJjA^ 

StXfcU 8 ^-A^ 0 .juw^ ij^ StX.frL3 5cX^ aiJUO JL^^ 

uiL^ji^ viAJLo yXu (Jlj^^Jt aci 1 JL 3 « ^!!^kiA<uXi)l ^^4u35i> . aciti^ASC' 

^OjiJ Ju . D^-wl (Xj^ yjy au:^ Lo aJ JU? . 

atjLyLo aJ^w L.jia3 . xIaa^XI ^LAiA-JI d^ . iJULd 

LiS^j^lo..':a>- . aCnot^ aO^iAiJ L..^.a«a.i^^ acAkiU/ ‘-„ q- 1*^-9 « 
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. v^aaJ LiJ . 2 $lXj:2i^{^ ^aw.X« 3 ^ c^JLi 

25 Ls^cXi L^Xc-L:^ ^^^A«JJ 's:>£>fj 

. XAjLi* 2<cX«^t^ LJ) L^JumJ ciA-JL-i 

L^X&U 0^1^ .K^\j ^yS^y.£^ O^iiJ 

VIDj-A-CoI^ 

^xS ^ ^Ld (jLoyt U Jl3 

\r^)y^^ U^:^.^|^<X)I (Jj^ y^AX3 

\yj:^4^ t^^Uo . jj!iLuA.Xllt (^A«.2a- L.^JLaJcu5». L?! 

* w 

wL-aw . |^!!i^.«wbAX}t cXX^ 

itXX'^^AS^ 2cJ I^LS .^!^/gu>,Xit ^JJJ^ 

L^i^ L^Ai^ cXa^ L^ bt^ J^£. ^sc^yio . x.3yo 

35 w-:^^ ^LJLX^if . \iLL 4 JI 0-A.J i^-gjLsL^ oy^ fyijLis . i^cX-^ 

. b m} oJb^ aXSySi’ iSiJLAm^ 2LJbsik> 

* ‘Jb . ^jiXsu 

^J.*MA■ ^:>l LU . c^*^^ o-iJ ^ oJLj 

(^aw.sL L^LaX* I^-^aX 

4:0 . Sj^-fJt ^AW (JwX b CA-ftAW xj oJb^ !^3*bo 

kdn ft meli’k ^andu hmt Jccinit kill yCm td^md fVs-sihhdk 
u-hill Hjjdl nil htyi tMfu iza kdn mretteh f4l Mda m.in mart4 
wiza kdn vmsih till Mda 7tiin onartu, ha^dMn al)4ha za^bl 
minnha. '"lollu lil-weztr ]yudlia deMlrha, 7:)Mdha il-weztr u-sdr 
yiniM yimSl Jiilioi u-htyi Imtta witslu la-Jiadd het rifdl ismu 
hasan il-kesldn, hHwi kdn M)h \m% kMir Idkin kesldn kettr, 
iza kdn hiddu yUral) yi^tl yd inunl sHnl iza kdn Mddu ydktil 
yd im?m ta^'num, il-ioeztr Jwtt hint iMnelik homk, haul 
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yomni tlatl hiyi fat it U-histdn. fl rimhidn I'etir. ass it ‘'ixjlh 

rbnnidn tawtl vTajit sdrlt Padrah hcmui ‘‘dTitla rdh Utif/il. '^)dJ]ia 
m-a hiddl, harden, darhltn u-dlitia h ad Ijjdd. rah sdr ya^aai- 10 
•iail uftt/lL airirfd^ yd/a hi-dr^dn. h/((. '‘allJm li-aiartn 

Ma{fidi hi-()rs(hi. ^dJidd \dff\k. nfr hdH ydai yiHfaf/Jl d-yijih 
aktar, harden fi ydai kda fi rijjdl ffiatl rdyih \dil-hafj. ''idln 
yd hasaa hitrdh laau. "^nlld hntia JhvI ‘aafrtl. rdh ndal nairtv, 
Witld 'iianldat rdh aiayd, ddiiaai rdyihia sflfd Idr fHi laai, 15 
''did hylaz(d yejlh'daa Hfrfflyat natT ‘alzi! laa^fui’ il-krHlda. 
Mf vlydl taa^d vd>di ''dddll iala yd at inn d-niff he! ad. krtlr 
''d\()dl ma. Candid, ttdla^ httnaa il-k<\dd'ji, ’'■ttlld. ir-rijjdl Hd 
'iitdlak \aaiaidltat(t)lla^. ’'tdJd taa si. lathihl hJadhd ddau kda 
udtd <mN(d.. ^ttlld’ idfdk liad h.td-tttiffdh adffah iffidai. ''tittif%^ 
sdll ttiilydni ritttatda. i^fdli d-ha.uttha. U-ttutrtd adiattid,. 

ImUdlm ^idtdr-rvjf ‘d-dld> liidltha. hatta yijl htfsatt. l>a\d, haa. 
ydai hiat il-ineUk ''dUt yd siftl hatd aiksar vulkdi. liai^aa, kv.s- 
Titha IVyit janhem. hmden rdh it lis-stV ddtd>\ufh<{' ijit ikte.rit 
kill U hiddha vdtdtmtit. haMUaddUt li-sittha. teaikstt.r aHlhdi%^ 
tdayi, Vd yit jaAihera tatty L rdh it hd^(}tha wlsterit hunt d-fdrs 
u-zeyetiU wisferit ialtld d-amd)iyd>t haddttrit tiydh li-hasati. 
hauUn ahillia ''dlUTvwzlr yd v'^ezlr iz-zetadtt hiddd aMdf ^d mr 
ft hiatl ta^a JpMa tnlbtts viitl uTderdtriT u-ardh afettlH ialr/ia. 
''oUu iUweztr atia hottftha ft hdt hasatt iTkadthi. mrd. ybttHd 30 
yl'ta'§d> lyrMa, wuslu Udtdnd- hasan iUkesldti. sdd iUwztr 'tiaht. 
htt Jjasmi ildcesldri. 'Tduld yt hama sftr (finu kv.tlr killn atia 
iccra -aiartu. delldhuttt Mda serdya kthlri flha ^abtd d-fiha. ttds 
u-ftha likUai, fnllaiu li-f<T Mflthutu bitit il-mdlk. Is-saltdti'^^ 
hebh yllifl hdln hes lnntd> uirfM vddUtlu yd beyl ahel Tt-stdida. 
bauleti ymumdm alrdlm u-sfir yibattVHsh((>. ’'ttUha feti jdzik. 
^dlitlu ana ha^dtil lint udiamii fUl-hayj. Ibnata ija hasan 
ketelu hitdbha u-jammtzdha Ibhasan u-uUit Idyl vmbdha 
u-jozha li-yOm illl aidtu u-dUtlu Ufit yd heyl kill st viin^y) 
il-mara. 

There was a king who had a daughter. Every day she used 
to sit in the window, and concerning every man whom she saw, 
if he was clean, she said, “That is from his wife”; and if he 
was dirty, she said, “That is from his wife.” At length her 
father became angry with her. He said to the vi/ar, “Take 
her, and remove her.” The vizir took her, and began to walk 
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and walk, be and she, until tliey reached the vicinity of the 
house of a man named Hasan the Lazy. He was a very strong 5 
young man, 1>ut very lazy. If he wished to drink, he said, 
“Oh my mother, give me to drink”; if he wished to eat, “ Oh 
my motlier, feed me,” The vizir placed the daughter of the 
king there. 

After two or tliree days, slie entered the garden. There were 
many pomegranates. She broke off a long stick of pomegranate 
Avood; returned, and began to heat Hasan. She said to him, 
“Go and work.” He answered, “I do not want to.” Then 10 
she heat him, and said to him, “Take a rope,” He went to 
Avork as a porter. The first day he worked for tAvo piastres. 

He came (home) and said to his lady, “I liave worked for two 
piastres.” She said to him, “Well done!” He began to Avork 
eveiy day, and to bring more money. 

Then, one day, there Avas a rich man going on the pilgrimage 
to Mekka. lie said, “ Oli Hasan, will yoxi go with me ?” He 
replied, “ (Wait) until I ask my lady.” He went and asked 
Ills lady. She said to him, “Of course, go with him.” As 15 
tliey were going along, they saAV a well, in 'whicli there was 
Abater. They said, “Who AAdll descend, to bring ns a little 
water V” Hasan the Lazy descended. He saw a man with a 
female slave sitting on his right, and a very beautiful lady sit- 
ting on his left. Hasan the Lazy looked (at them) . The man 
said to him, “ What is the matter with you, that you are look- 
ing?” He replied, “N'othing. ^I love my dear one, were he 
a black slave.’ ” The man said to him, “Well done! Take this 20 
key, and open the garden. Pick a basketful of pomegranates.” 

He picked a basketful, and sent it to his lady and his mother. 
They put it on the shelf and said, “Leave it until Hasan 
comes. ” 

After some days, the king’s daughter said, “Oh my lady, 
bring (the pomegranates) and we will break open one.” When 
she broke it open, she found a diamond. Then she went to the 
market, and sold it, and came and bought everything she 
wanted, and Avas happy. Then she said to her lady, “Letixs25 
break open another.” She found another diamond. She went 
and sold it, and bought a palace and furnitixre and decorated it, 
and she bought slaves and carriages and prepared clothes for 
Hasan. 
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Afterward lier father said to the vi/ir, Oh Vizir of the Age, 

I wish to know what has heconie of niy dangliter. C-onie then, 
let us dress like the dervishes, and go to search for her.” 
The vizir said to liim, placed her in the house of Hasan theoo 
Lazy.” The^^ began to walk and walk, until they reached the 
village of Hasan tlie Lazy. The vizir asked, Where is the 
liouse of Hasan the Lazy V” They said to hitn, Ilasan 

has become very ricli, and it is all from his lady.” ddiey gui<led 
them to the palace, which was large, and had in it slaves, and 
people, and servants, ddicy looked nj), and the daughter of 
the king saw thorn. The sultan wished to be in disguise,, but;-j 5 
his daxighter knew him. Hhe said, Welcome, oh iny fatlier.” 
Then her father embraced her, and began to kiss lier. He said 
to her, Where is your husband?” She replied to liini, T am 
still a virgin, and Hasan is on the ])ilgrimage.” When Hasan 
returned, they wrote her marriage- contract, and married her to 
Hasan, and she and her father and her husband lived (hai>])ily) 
until they died. She said, You see (lit. you saw), oh my 
father, everything is from the woman 1” 

Ij, 12: (classical hero translated by the word 

“lady,” ordinarily means “woman” or “wife.” The present 
use, where the king’s daughter is referred to as 
before she has been married to him, is unusual. 

L. 16 : The ordinary pronunciation of is between ma.l and 
7H(d. Among the Bedawins I have heard j/uf, 

L. 20 : Of. the proverb with No. 50, 
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aukju {jS' JL^^I cU-fc vd.u;b 

, 1 *^^. 

Lisl ^LjS) . 

5 cXi^L? 

L«jo 
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La.3tJt 2CZ^ awAwcX-LgJt^ au-uA.A.AJt 

c:>j:^t . L.gK^ iOjf ^CjLanJI , Lg..^ 20^^^ 

10 • 2CAAr^ I^AAiVJtJt^ ^j^<^iAAAn1| c|^»J • JImJ I }&y£^ 


kdnf i nfisl'k '^(uid rijjal gmu n-her-r[i}al him hill yom ya^fth 
Hwaij/et se)}i<ob n-hnaiyet Mtsd, ft, yohi in-hdsih ''d^bd mla 
ferMu, kihb baseunnid il-\asel 'nds-semeu, htf/erra,, \tl an.a hehh 
jerret hes-seaieji wll-iasel u-histlrl nafjl u-Jien-naiji blthpUif 
(ferlia u-Jiedth gerlm IvDtta ylhterd, baMlen beM'^hum n-hstr 5 
yrjm, bahud bint ttifir ilfldiu u-ba^ntll mrs ma. sdr mltlu 
bmzuni U-fijdr wll-akfibir ‘d-bayniil 'ireldyim ud>auUn byifiiu 
spin u4iiiuna bylhber baialhnu il-felsefi vrlhheMdesi uriza ^Iftu 
^dsl ^alilyl blmsiiJi!; hd-iasyt udndruhn fllia, refa,^ ih^asftyi 
hntta yldrid) Ihnnftha, Ijit ^alajerret ll-Misel heseritha, nizil 
is-se)a(*n vdl-Misel ^ala, Uhyltu, 10 


There was a recluse at the house of a rich man, who every day 
gave him a little clarilied Initter and a little honey. One day 
the recluse was sitting on his mat, collecting the butter and the 
honey in a jar. He said, “I shall sell a jar of this butter and 
honey, and buy a she-lamb, and this she-lamb will bear another, 
and this one another, until they multiply. Then I shall sell 
them, and shall be rich. I shall marry the daughter of such- 5 
and-such a merchant, and I shall have such a wedding as there 
never was before; and I shall invite the merchants a;nd the 
nobles, and I shall have wedding-feasts. And afterwards, I 
shall have a son; and when he grows up, I shall teach him 
philosophy and engineering ; and if he is disobedient to me, I 
shall take this stick, and beat him with it.” He raised his stick 
to beat his son with it. The stick struck the jar of honey and 
broke it, and the butter and the honey fell on his beard. 10 
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i^jaXjo oL^ 

i^Laao!^! ’^yMf is>3^4J vJLs 

f> ^csut;.JI L^ yi LjcXAj:^ Lo iiJ 0 JL 3 . 2U^-*dj ljd<^ yjii . j^.3 
. ^A-sxkJt Ls 6 bt^ ^ 

LIX . ^!;XAiJ( v^joLscs ^sHiXXx^ v«jU-«iXJ (^x}J.i^^ 

, yjM . (jUjtdt bl Jb 2^ cX^ 

aJ v^b Sc5b cX»^ . jLi^l xJ Jb 

lO.u?^..* . LuXc- a;.-.3t lX— \ iLL*J! Jl I j a6y>o 

. ScXAii ^^L+JliJt viXbJI 

, c>3t aJ t^b . ij^ r^‘ (5^^* 

•U)^ (•;-?; [v4-^ (J^ 

(5^ ^^gXJI . cX*iw 1*^* 

15 (J)^f (*^. ^5^ «cUjiJ 

scX^ ^^JJI o^^Luw . «;-otXj xXXfb 

Li/o id dL^^ \iiXX»4«ill j^»ii 1 !*^ 4 mX | JLs^^I xjJ 

lcXfifc> od^ bl ad Jb ,^Lg«dt "Sd cy.-ud 

Uo ad Jb . (^ba«w aLtJuwl cXr^t^ ^1 c^aajJI »^«iXaJCj 

20 b) Jb 4 8(^1^ aL^owl 4 X^ 1 ^ l*b ^JtXjo 4 JmO Lo . ^JuLaXib 
^iXiu 4 aUyw id Jb 4 \J^,d^ viLLdt xJ Jb 4 d-bXj 

l^yj ^Lo 4 kXs^\ cXajJ aiib R^ sbax d^Xdl 

ad.ia.^ ^ cy^pt c^b 8t>t^iiJ viLldt ad Jb . 

1*^ ^b b (jli' viLiJI^ Ijis' 

^5 ^Ldl 4 8t)f^S J«i^ dddf 
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l^iLw JLI1& Vjr^ ^ 

^UJ! . 2C,XwJ»t JL^S 'iXj.^Jl » 

. (Jwso^ 2du3L> ^ cXjo . (jli" icXlj 

. Li^t JU . idJd.A^ b viUL^ id JU viLUJI 
yMJ xJ JL3 * ^ . bj.JI dUXft vii,-UJ| ^ Jb 

. L^,ra>.^^ . U^b ^ \iU.4.JI id db . db . dLot> 

xXtiAra. |vJtjt^ ^J4>^4jdl atXb-^3 viLbJl 

^JJI ^1 isd^y^ ^y 1*^1 b db^ 

Jmn ft melih min mMh il-^arah. njind '‘omu 'ii-rdh lihbrjr- 
rtyi ii-lilX rdyih Mf Imrndr wnhs. lilfu. ^ered hsdnu ^an 
jenid^tu, baMlen sdrit tesettl id-dvnya hetir. mf bet mhifirid. 
filt Wlnb medjafth. sdldb il-bet ^dl U-martu Mft hel-msdn ibn 
nd^ani. ht biddoia ndefu. ''Cditlu ma ^andna ilia hen-na>^ji 5 
idbahha wihotha %oana rdh ba^jun hes-swaiyet it-politn. ^amelu 
u-'Dddemn Ikfdefu-but ^andlmni liedtk il-UU. tdnl yom Umma 
biddu yirhab ^vUJmm ana melih vn-7ia^mdn utlubu s4 bitrtdu. 
'^nllu ir-rijjdl bifi yom. band middi sdru fiCma hettr. '^dlitlu 
martu yd rijgdl ikmelih xoa^ad mnu byimihn 'galena. riiJi sdf. 10 
il-xnelih in-na'^indn bi-ytmi siJcor. hdn laxidu sdlibm. amvr 
bi-'Dtlhum. tdnl ydxn se^el w^nfldn u-fldn. ^cddlil ent amert bk 
hytlhmn. Jiezin hettr H-iamellhiim mmud^n U'-^amel ydrn ferali 
u-yom hizn. hdn ydm il-ferah u-yoni il-Mzn yb^aiud b^n il- 
umiudixi. nil yijl la-i6ndu ydm il-ferah hdxi yimom ^aleh 
xoilll yijl ydm iUJiizxi hdn yptidu u-yidhen iUmniud^xi bi-dexn- 15 
mu. sd^iobU yom illl ija la-^ondu fth ir-rijjdl hdn ydm il-hizn. 
Jiezm il-melih hettr u-rdlu ma Wet tijl ilia fi hen-nnhdr. ^r>llu 
ana ^'obilt bes biddl Jiadan yihfelnl. ba^ddxi iltefet ila wdliad 
isxnu ^ebdn. ^rillu ma btihfelnl. ma Hbil. ba^din "^dm wdliad 
ismu- ^mddi. ^dl aoia bihfelah. ^nllu il-melih lala ^addds. 20 
^ala sini, ba^ddn il-melih latdli fyoms xntt nd^a u-rdh la- 
Vond dhelu. sdr tirm ydm il-hmi. "^nllu il-melih li-nrddlfdt 
il-ionH lau biddu yijl hwizala hdn ija xoil-melih hdn miMihl in 
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ma yijl. twii yoni riJdh il-indih u-amd Mn il-iamTicJiin u-fr>lDh 
In yptul '^rjvddL kill in-iulH "^Cduln led ma hljitz ilia Ijntfa, yikmeVl^y 
yomu ii-Mmil ^animal ydlikn sdfu (fnbvra, il-melih W> llyjlUdd 
uHlu, ln~nm ^dlu led hntta, nildf min jal, hdki kdn laanyda.', 
ba^d kovi d(.dVa mml, l)a\d.va> liezki U-m.dlk kdir ^rdlu ^a 
jdlhak yd hmmjhf. ^alla ikieafa, '^rdla Ikmdlk min vdhna.k 
ll-vnjfa, V/te dial, "^nllu Id duiak. inyiiim'finryu '’nllft W 
ll-mdlk Ikraljll ydlia, lerahha. lennsfinr ll-mdlk u-klll ^’nhlltd 
n~l\nroh il-^anidddn ioemain, Irnn^yda a- anddi v-nllhnm 

ma baMlf ml}h akrain ilU wnfa bn waul a aie IIU klfiL 

There was once a certain king of the Arabs. TTc* took his 
people and went to the desert; and as he was going, ho saw a 
wild ass, which he followed. ITis horse became separated from, 
the company. Then rain began to fall heavily (lit. then the 
world began to be very rainy). He saw a house, entei'ed, and 
asked shelter in it. The owner of the house said to his wife, 
‘^Ey the appearance of this man, he is a person of wealth. 
With what shall we serve him?” She rej)lied, “We have 
nothing except this sheep. Kill it and roast it, and I will go to 5 
knead this bit of flour.” They did this, and offei’cd the food to 
the guest, and he slept that night at their house. The next 
day, when, he was about to mount, he said to thetn, “ I am king 
m-Ha^man; ask for what you wish.” The man said to him, 
“Some day, I will come (to your court).” After a time they 
became very poor. His wife said to him, “ Oh man, the king 
promised that he would give us something. Cto and see.” 10 

The king in-hTaiman got drunk one day. He had two friends 
with him. He ordered their death. The next day he asked, 
“Where are So-and-so and So-and-so ?” They told him, “ You 
ordered their death.” The king was greatly grieved, and made 
two columns for them, and appointed a day of happiness and a 
day of sorrow. On the day of happiness and on the day of 
sorrow the king used to sit between the two columns. Who- 
ever came to him on the day of happiness, the king would give 
him presents ; and the one who came to him on the day of sorrow 
the king would kill, and paint the two columns with his blood. 15 
It happened that the day in which the man came to him was 
the day of sorrow. The king was greatly grieved, and said to 
him, “ Could you not And a day to come except to-day?” He 
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answered, “I accept the condition, but I wish some one to 
stand security for me.” Then he turned to a man whose name 
was Seban, and said to him, Will you not stand security for 
me He did not accept. Then a man whose name was 
Karadi arose and said, ‘‘I will stand security for you.” The 20 
king said to him, “ b'or how long V” Ho readied, “ Hor a year. ” 
Then the king gave him (the man) live hundred she-camels, 
and he departed to his people. 

The time for tlie day of sorrow came. The king said to 
Karadi, ‘‘The time has come. If Hunz'ula were intending to 
come, he would have arrived,” and the king was very eager 
that he shoxild not come. The next day the king mounted, and 
sat between the two columns, and asked that Karadi should be 
killed. All the people said to him, “Ho, it is not lawful until 25 
the end of his day.” And as they were talking, they saw dust. 
The king said to the executioner, “Kill him.” The people 
said, “Ho, until we see who that is; it may be Hnnz-Kla.” 
After some minutes he arrived. Then the king wvas greatly 
grieved, and said, “What brought you, oh H'Biiznla ?” He 
replied, “The fulfillment of the promise.” The king said to 
him, “Who taught you the fulfillment of a promise?” He 
answered, “My religion.” He said to him, “What is your 30 
religion?” He I'eplied, “ Christianity.” The king said to him, 

“ Explain it to me.” He explained it, and the king and his 
whole tribe became Christians, and he destroyed the two col- 
umns, and gave presents to H'enz'ula and to Karadi, and said to 
them, “ I do not know who was more generous, he who kept 
his promise, or he who stood security.” 

113. 
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jyb Ju 

ijlj?^ ( 5 ^*^ <JtX 4 AAA.iI Ls^ yjiii 2 tx)Lw 

v-jiJt »Llac . j£Uw..^t . ^ 

10 iJtXXfJ! iti ci.»JLj5 • IjAA^xXil xkirsw^ Xfi . 

li 5 ^ . JScXisw!^ at4i (,^1 Lo dU^XJ 

^LjbcXil cX 2 >lji dL^IXio Lx) 2 f;J JLj 5 ^ dLLJI itJ 

^jcXju . d)^x)t u>.^ aJ JU . |*tXit cX^I^ 2 cJuIi> Lx)^ 
is^^AD at^.c. auXci ijl cxA-c** LjI JU? 

15 . (jjL45^ LJsJt dlX 4 il • viH-X^JI 

bj4>J^ i-« (^1 tiU .^LxJ 4> olifl xX 4 JuJf aJCA-lX^ 


'IJa fiydd la-^dnd melih il-icijeni ^nddemlu Heuiehi, Mitdh elf 
dlndr. hdnit '‘di^bdi il-melihi ^Irtn hi-je^nh'u, Ihuma dx>h}>v is- 
slydd ^tditlio lil-melih Mda hetlr elf dlndr Jial^ senieki, '^nllhu 
hrjlW mtSt%(j htf Mddl ilfiud 'minn€i>, filitlu il-melikl slmr 
hoaiyi ana Iffiddlmm ndmvd. '^nllha htf. '^dlitln wna Inselu 
hi Uhl hes-serneki dnher yhnma e7ita. m ^dl duher F'dl il-melih 5 
met hydkul duher toin ^dl enta h'^dl il-rnellh met Injdhd enta. 
^aiyetit Ur-rijjdl se^elltu M ^Ihl hes-mnehi duher yluima, entet. 
fteher Uoed u-ullhct huntet let duher uda e^ita. 'nlmsM il-inellh 
heiir. mtdh elf dlndr. w'fa^ lodhad. lemmu udmtftfVhkts. 
^dlitlu ihmelihi Ul-melih Ufit 77ict al}]ir)l hd wrP ci^ dmdr lemuiit 10 
wujyudu. haidUi ^aiyetlu ihmelih u-^ollu ona hlheffih elfe-u 
dlndr hutta td^ud id-dlndr u-ma liulletu li-todhad 7nin il-]iidem, 
''vUit tcdit 07nrah. het^d^n ir-^njjdl ’^dl ana ]}ift in hadaoi yldicis 
laUh lidn ledUi sdrt il-melih. frill iUmelik min fiipitit u-iatdJi 
elf dlndr he^ndn. hellefitu is-semehi tldt eldf dmdr. ''dl Vi 15 
il-iodhad 7na lomru yisyna^ memeirU in-nimdn. 


A fisherman came to the king of Persia, and offei'ed him a 
fish. The king gave him a thousand dinars. The qxieen Sirin 
was sitting beside the king. When tlie fisheimian left, she said 
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to the king, “That is a great deal: a thousand dinars as the 
price of the hsh.” He said to her, “ I have hut now given them 
to him; how shall I take them from him?” The queen said to 
him, “ Wait a little, I will take them from him.” He said to 
her, “How?” She replied, “I shall ask him, ‘What is the 
sex of this hsh, male or female ? If he says ‘ Male,’ I shall say, 5 
‘ The king will not eat a male,’ and if he says, ‘ Female,’ I shall 
say, ‘The king will not eat a female.’” She called the man, 
and asked him, “ What is the jsex of this hsh, male or female ?” 

He thought a little, and said to her, “ It is a hermaphrodite, 
neither male nor female.” The king was very much j>leased. 

He gave the man a thousand dinars. One fell. The man 
jncked it up, and piit it in the bag. The queen said to the 10 
king, “Did you see how very selfish he was? A dinar fell; 
he picked it up and took it.” Then the king called him and 
said to him, “Are not two thousand dinars enough for you, 
that you took the dinar, and did not leave it for one of the ser- 
vants?” He answered, “I am under your orders.” Then he 
added, “Because the king’s likeness is on it I was afraid that 
some one would step on it.” The king was pleased with his 
cleverness, and gave him a thousand dinars more. The fish 15 
cost the king three thousand dinars. He said that one should 
never in his life listen to the advice of women. 

L. 2 : for . 

114. 

JLi . uiLcu vilXxj ^ 

\iJLJ Lo dLLo Ut xJ JL^ . U 

xJ 

5 Lx) lit li^^t eJ JU . iiA/o c:^A.^Jt 

ty kxXjc bo L^l . ajLUaJb iSiXi 

jJ Jb . lit uAAaaJU b^ckis^b 
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fjt (jaO LiC><X^Lj Uo 

^ jJLjoI ^1 JU . 2 CI. 3 I JCa^w . xjlLo 
icj ^ 2sj tJLi 

, fj^»^..I.JUL; jj.wLj|jj \yh^Sli- ***• 

^.Jl , 2!iKjS:fJ>^ iUlA^ C>2-^ ,Jm« 

cX^ LjiSjj . tX^ inl)^ (J'^^ 

ISjLi* . ^JcXxxs. ^ia:^ x3Li>-^Xrjt v,.>^LaJ JLs . w:>LJf 

. JkiA.wxi> \i}jij.x^ yjM U^ yjM u.ajL^ Lx> cxjt (SJ 

s£A.»L*JI xi JLi* 

« 

jU \£1 .Am4m 1 I • I » ^ LiXiri I I jQ ^y 4X*^ S cXx& 1^ 

2(4X^I * jwtdl ba ij cXJ id jUy iijUsyXiJf ^£>>La 

20^JJa jjl JC-^ j6Ls>-^jX1JI ^J>^ 

t ^ w 

^.yaJI xJ uU* . jjtJ' Lo . jjjLXUt id ^;l nJuo 

XjLj^^yXdi kx^Jm ^xxJbx! Lj 

. (i)Uft ^cXaJI IjXj * i5^ 

»cXi9-t . JLc. oLw 1*^ ^jb* iGL=>.^jXJt v^fi>.Lso 
25 , ^b cXrs^f^ ^ ii>^«wu^^ ijl^ . dl-bJt cXxJtJ 

(*^ ^^b . !iX4JM xJ Jb , ^^XxoJt 

(jdS^^ 2$(Xi>>t ^(XftJt uiLcw ^x-^f 

(5^1 * cX^f^ viLUJI 2ti Jb . viLUJt cXxjJ 

^^mmS^mmMJ • ^4^jU2X.&^^ Xi 1 ilt n i ^i A A > ^XXi b ii. C 'l \,,„„/.xi0 XinJ • ^^XX3 h1| 

^(XftJf ^xf ^^jy£d\ . aOb^^^XJl 
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. gif 


(5^ 

(JL4.iI 4 X.^Lj qm-aXII 


^ JLs ac^Lisi^^^it . viU.4J| etiL^ 

JLi* . Lit viLjuwt^ ^cXxw Lj jLi’ . Lp^ JJlX^ 

35 cXJ^ x) JU> . . viLwl^ ^ 

L^^ xJ JI 3 . |4..gHAjlA.^ 

viLLo LjI ^^J JLi‘ . 2uu^! Lsc 
. |V*3 id JLs . id JLi* . sLj 

w ^ 

. dS^ ^^/2.xj^ x^LiSfc^^-Xlil \^j2>.Lao (^^jcaj 5c\.^ viXX^Ji 

40 (J«4.-fcl ^ 0^5^! til Lj s>^ ^a-voJI id JLi* 

XAJU . ^JCAj! LjI ^-Li>-^ ^JtX) O^vJl^O 

JLo^ (jn-^ v^a^Lwo^ L«jJcX-Pi ii.x^ viLLJI 

cX.gJtJt \AfiJI Lpi I^aJX^ |V-LjtAA^ . ^-y^il 
. iCA^o jvJjtj tjt v^A.c ^ Lo ^-UJI^ 


^•av^ Z*'^ iiielik ^andn weh)d wahtd Mf hint ftCvri. "^vllu yd 
h^yi hiddl hehhint. ^nllto abdh led ana rnelik ')ita Mlli'tidlcth 
hint fcCtri, haAde}b is-syjhi sn^imb heth\ '‘dhXlu il-helceyua aJisan- 
jaxiwizu hd-hhit au ihnalc hlmdt. harden rdh il-mdik la-V6nd 
aMdldint, tnlnh il-hint minnu. '^nllu edMlia ana ma haiUh 
y aha ilia iza 7e.tin ihiaJc hya^rif sama. '"nllu ihm hiddu yistr 5 
melih M> hiddu hi-scinut. ana ma hejaimizha ilia U-iodhad 
hyairif sa7iia lakiniza IcAn hitrid tdfyCidha hu-sef ana ^ahdah 
u-taht onirah, ^nllu Id ma hdlpdelha his-s^f hes hisel ihnl iza 
kdn hirtd yita^allem sama. rdh sdel ilmu. ‘‘dl e hrtd ita^allem 
kdr il-heMdr, bi-ydm h:>llu lahdh usiHl merjeeh hiddl sdfirlO 
U-stamhdL seMnlu merkeh u-'Mnni msdfrtn inkeser il-mevkeh. 
nds (jrmfu 'u-nds silmii. min ij-jimli is-mhl li'^dh mla w]fit 
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Imshi, pilu uilcCl-hm'T he^ Ml Imnju^dn ketlr. wiisjl lu-hadd 
JdrlidncL lov^if hadd il-hdh, ^dUu U’-ndhih il-hirhdna hit rid 
tdmUm landdk, ^vllu ent m.a ^dyif hi liehhUjl id-dcCV i?if7lD 
hymrifalv tistuf/ih '^nllu JwUnl iidni\ kenuiii iJ-nializau hes iDdfa 
dhid. hl-ymn il-^nslik kdn Min.du '^uduh 'iiiin ll-hellor il-^dL 
inkeser. il~nieHk havid loera sdhih U-klrlidui t udnllit, Iddduk 
taMull hel-kih, i'>Iid<1u n-M% hezntui kefir. Ijd mliCUkirlidneij 
utmmM yilmhhir in il-mellk ti)hdi m-imm in yinnilllu //-/vlv, 20 
ma kdn hadan yitwif. '^nlld hi-snlH yd niuillnn ((.Uinl hinia 
d-T 7 :>{flfe)i, IwtUb itanciMa n-sekkir ikklrlidnu MilPyl. htiji uda 
hukra hitld% ildmlctlh liddlr. '^aiiiU hek. sdhih ll-kirlidnd tdnl 
ydm ija hif U- vdali ^dl. nlivdu u-rdh la-i<))i<l iMinellk. hd 
kdn mahsdt ketlr. ‘^hollu hiddl wdhad tdiii, ija Imhher Is-sjdn. 25 
^bUu mttnl seniuo u-raylfm. tdiu ydm is-suhli ija hif il-^ndnh 
hddir. harden i^Jindu u-Udh yurkud la-^mid il-melik. '^nlln 
il-melik hiddl wdhad ke^nd.n. ija Imhher is-svhl. ""nllu talylh 
auinl u-T7:>(jljfen. sekker il-kirlidna u-rdh. is-snln katnh 

^aUCViodah 20 

yd kef a kljfl vm\fl in kdn nia hitkiffl 

it-tes ydjiud il-7ndl loil-udah hiyl Ir-effl. 

ha^dSn Mfu il-^nellk. ha^at %eera sdMh ilddrd'dna ^'dUu linM 
birnl mtii hnyel hel-iPddh. \U yd stdd ya^ylH rdsak ana. ^nlld 
ahkl duyeri an Indta^ rdsak. Ivnhhexu. '"•Mu landl wehjdfaitrZ5 
hd stngelhum. hauit wera is-whl ^)dlu yd snhl ahkiU wen tosa/- 
lemt hes-sama, '^'dUu ana ihi melik tamlle^ntha. hi-helddl vnl-rj- 
dah ahdl heddk yah. '^olld saMh. na^ani, ija iMnielik 

kdii Mddu yiHul sdhih il-kir]}dna u-ya^fi kill st lis-subi. '^rdlii is- 
snhl IcC yd sidl ana dkelt ]iuh% u-milhf i hetu amiil num^df mml 40 
u-jir)llth taiyib bes a7ia bity'ejjdk ebiatnl la-beyl. ba^atu il-rmllk 
u-ba^at maiu heddya u-sdhib il-kir'd^dna Jp.dis kirnidl is-snhl.. 
rninta^alle^n UhUn 7nm hel-ussa il-uchid bSn il-jiubz %eiMmUh 
loin kdn il-wdhad ywn rna Ivd iaib iza taudlern ilmii sanuc. 

There was a king who had a single son, who saw a poor girl. 

He said, Oh my father, I wish this girl.” His father said to 
him, “Ho, I am the king ; I will not take a poor girl for you.” 
Then the boy became very sick. The physicians said to his 
father, “ It is better if you will marry him to this girl ; otherwise 
your son will die.” Then the king went to the girbs father and 
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asked the girl of him. Her father said to him, ‘‘ I will not give 
her to you unless your son knows a trade.” He replied, “My 5 
son will be king, what does he want of a trade “I -will not 
marry her to anyone who does not know a trade; but if you 
wish to take her by the sword, I am your slave and under your 
orders.” The king said to liim, “No, I will not take her by the 
sword, but I will ask my son if he wishes to learn a trade.” Pie 
went and asked his sun, who said, “Yes, I wish to learn the 
working of crystals.” 

One day he said to his father, “Pheight a ship for me, I wisli 10 
to travel to Constantinople.” His father loaded a ship for him, 
and as they were travelling, the ship was wrecked. Some were 
drowned and some were saved. From the number, the boy was 
saved on a bit of wood. He reached the land, but was very 
hungry. He arrived at a work-shop, and stood near the door. 

Pie said to the owner of the shop, “Will you take me at your 
shop ? ” Ho replied, “ You do not see the nature of this delicate 15 
work. How will you know how to do this work ? ” He said, 
“Take me as a servant. I will sweep the shop, but for my food.” 

One day the king had a goblet of very fine crystal. It -was 
broken. The king sent for the owner of the work-shop, and 
said to him, “You must mend this goblet.” He took it and was 
very sad. He went to the shop, and was telling that the king 
demanded of him that he should mend the goblet. There was 20 
no one who knew how to do it. The boy said to him, “ Oh my 
master, give me a candle and two loaves (of bread) so that I 
may dine, and close the shop on me. You will come in the 
morning and find the goblet ready.” He did this. The owner 
of the shop came the next morning, and saw the goblet done 
excellently. He took it and went to the king, who was very 
much pleased. He said, “I wish another.” The owner of the 25 
shop came and informed the boy, who said, “ Give me a candle 
and two loaves.” The morning of the following day the owner 
of the shop came and saw the goblet ready. Then he took it, 
and went running to the king. The king said to him, “I wish 
still another.” Pie returned and informed the boy, who said, 
“Good; give me a candle and two loaves.” He shut the shop 30 
and departed. The boy wrote on the goblet, 

“ Oh plenty, be plentiful, and increase if there is not plenty; 
the goat will take the money, and the goblet is the work of my 
hand.” 
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Later tlie king saw tliis. He sent for the owner of the work- 
shop, and said to liim, “Tell me who did the work on these 
gohlets.” He said, “Oh my lord, may yonr head he kei)t in 
safety, I (did it).” The king said to him, “Speak the truth, 
or I will cut off yonr head.” He told him, saying, “I have a 
poor hoy who did the work on them,” The king sent for the 35 
hoy and said to him, “ Oil hoy, tell me wlierc you learned this 
trade.” He replied, “I am a king’s son, and learned it in my 
country, and the go])let my father presented to you.” The king 
said to him, “ Is that true ?” He answered, “ Yes.” The king 
wanted to kill the owner of the shop, and to give everytliing to 
the hoy. The hoy said to him, “No, my lord, I ate l)read and 
salt in his house; do me a favor and let him live; hut I heg of 40 
you, send me to my father.” The king sent him, and sent pres- 
ents with him, and the owner of the shop was saved for the sake 
of the hoy. We learn two things from this story: the covenant 
of the bread and salt, and that if one is rich, it is no shame for 
liis son to learn a trade. 


115. 


JU . 8^^ Lo^ lit 

5^j-i t^Lw . t^li . ^t 
t^li . L 4 J L. 3 I JLi . 

Lo^ Jl^" . ^UcJJ 

LjI ^ 11 1 (jLs .. yuMJ 

Ool xJ t^Ls . y>^Lu^4»Jt (jS' 

10 ^5^ f^Ax)t v«>a 15 tyU • . oL^JI ^yJL^ b! jV^J JU . 

. JLI.D \yX4J^ t^A/0 . /^yy^ 
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JU . JLlxi 

oiCwt ^ JL-S . Li-AjtXI viLL^Jt (^t \y}yji^^ JL*mC 

OyA^-J (5"^^ 'iLLiJt iJ JLS^ ^yijSU ^;t dLli>*t> 

15 lyjLo . v^iA^JI y jj \yX.ACy . 2SSOy£>> 

JLi* . \yiyAJ JLlii RjlLj oy.^ 

viXX^Jt , L;ji^ viLLJt JL^js- j%XJ >^X5 Lit 

'iXxjo viLL^JI Jyji Lo Lit uiA.li* Ix) iJ JLij 

jjju^AiuJt iJ t^JLi . 

%0 c-M xJ tyii* .yyoLxu^Jt^ 9^*^^ 

^^iJt i^XJUkaaaJ LM cX^^^it JLi* ,<i)yt> ^^r^t 

jjjg^^^t ^t^ . y^cXJt maiiXj t<X_^ L«« 

r^"^‘ ^Li‘ |vSC>tXi>t^ l^-g-jb-fti ^jy^Li 

• iC^tyi-t |V<^ JLi* . y.w«XiSV4Ji,j ^tj LVAypJt 

25 yj^ 'wJ^LXUt Lit isJ JLh . yb c:A.3t 2<J (JL-h 

lit ici JU . yyOi yi ^bJJ jcJ Jli* . SyJyJL^ 
iJ JLS . yi O^it eiJLX-U xj JLi . 
ijjo t\jL5 ^ib ^ojLju^t ^ty <^3t id iyJUi • ac-Liii 

JLi . yLii^ yjcj^Lw »jUI lsi> 1%-^ Jb . yc5"t 

30 * ty5>*ty t^ycXl\«w . t^t jV-^^ 


mnrra han ft tldt hardmtyi ft fyomdra. rdJiu m-nds’ illl 
kdnu ^ammdl yislceru, '^dlu il-liardmtyi U-haiclhimi il4eli 
hiddna nrdJi nisru* fyoznit is-suUdn. herUn ir-rasid hdn mit- 
lyoffl u-dV6d ft ^urni. fezz '‘nllhum ana biddl rlXli ma^hwn hes 
Jcdn m%t]yDff% u-ma ^arefdh. ^nllhum htdJpd'doil ma^hicm cm 
Mhkl, ^dlu taiyib. sdelu wdhad M kdrak. ^r>llhum ana bawif 5 
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IL M, Ilu^e y, 


[1902. 


il-Jdiih m hif'fll limma hitnehhih, '^Cdu Ut-tanl enti M Jcdrak, 
hil Wpwul ^eha:^tn '^‘witdr ii-ma hiUal), ^dlu lit-tiilit eiitl ht 
htawi'il, '"vllhmih ana num mvf/netts hisheh Jail il-niisimur wil- 
hrdf/l hicMn miU. '‘dldlu ent M. hfaivvlL h')llhnni> ana hifraj 
ihmimW, ^dlu taryU> inisa Irntta nrdh* ndhjn u-rdhu nddinrl 10 
rdylhtn. sonmu kl(V> mammal thhehhlh. 'TiMlu Hill hya^rif 
hi-neUh Ihkldh M iammdl ylkdln, hMhnni ‘Mmanutl yt'dln hi 
il-mdik nia^na. hjUa herdn ir-raMil 'a^kut dalilak u-zaiol kettr 
u-lidf hi yitmfdh il-nidik byljl yinra' liazntfi, hauldn 

uyuslu U-ddr ihinellk. sdrU il-kltih iinehhih kefh\ haMlini \tlu 15 
lilVl hya^rif In-luffct il-kldh h% lanmidl yV'd.lu, ^nllhnni ana 
hiWilknm mnvnidl ytiXlu ihmelik mama, zaVol kettr iHnielik 
u-vllu ma hilt'dlak ana nia Im^a ti^iXl il-nulih hi hUldl 

tjl imnC Iwzntl, tnlava lhf6\ ^dMlu U-syUiih il-nvDynetts 
enti isheh ihhrdyl ‘VollmiUdmiT , salmhlmmi, Ul hyihmdl 

kettr ija dorak, ‘^'Mhuin her'dn ir-rahd a7ia bisbe^kum 20 
li-im^trah il-fld^il Imtta ma hadan yiVnpia mlahhderb, rdh 
u-jdb il-hoUs udiinni dnhrtn Wnthmn molmdlmm lildmhs, 
balden tdiil ydm ir-rastd rdh Ul-mejlis, '‘hllhum jtbu 

ildiardmtyi la-hdn, '^nllu Uhanwel ent M kdrak, h>llu ana hif- 
hem ildddb M ¥diXlu, '"'dUu lit-tdnl hi btamif, hdlu ana bis- 25 
heb bll-mnynefds, "^rdlu Ut-tdlit ent M kdrak, '^nllu bihnml 
hamli ftlL baulhi ’^dldlu enti kdrak ferrdj id-rWdt hi ba^d 
biddak dfi aktar min hSk, ^nllhum helmimra sdrnalitkvm 
u-nefdhum. '^oollhum iza hftkmn bi-hel-behxl biHUkiivi, stek- 
teru bi-]ih'u fi-rdJiu, 30 


Once there were three robbers in a wine shop. The people 
who were drinking there departed. The robbers said among 
themselves, At night we shall go and steal the treasure of the 
sultan.” Herhn ir-Rastd was disguised, and sitting in a coimer. 

He rose and said to them, ‘‘I wish to go with you;” but he 
was disguised, and they did not know him. He said to them, 
Take me with you or I shall tell (of the plot).” They said, 
‘‘G-ood.” They asked one, “ What is your business ? ” He 5 
said to them, know what the dogs, say when they bark.” 
They said to the second, ‘VWhat is your business ?” He said, 

I carry seventy kwitdr- (a.hout 1734 tons), and am not wearied.” 
They said to the third, ‘‘ And you, what do you do ? ” He said 
to them, ‘‘I have a magnet with which I extract all the .nails 
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and screws without noise.” They said to the king, “ What do 
YOU do ? ” He said to them, I helj) those in troxihle.” They 
said, “Good. Start, (lit. walk) that we may be on the way 10 
(lit. that we may^go).” They started and left (the wine shop), 
and as tliey were going, they heard dogs bai'king. 

They said to him who understood the harking of dogs, 

“ What are they saying ? ” He said to them, “ They are saying 
that the king is with us.” Herhn ir-Rasid said to him, “Keep 
still, I heg of you.” The king was very angry, and feared 
that they would know him, and he said to the man, “Will the 
king come to steal his own treasure?” Afterwards they 
reached the palace of the king. The dogs began to bark very 
much. Then they said to him who knew the language of the lo 
dogs, “What are they saying?” . He said to them, “I told 
you that they are paying that the king is with us.” The king 
was very angry, and said to him, “Did I not tell you not to 
say again that the king is with us? Why should I come to 
steal my own treasure ? ” 

They went up (on to the palace). They said to the owner 
of the magnet, “You extract the screws and the nails.” He 
extracted them; and they said to the man who could carry a 
great deal, “Your turn has come.” Herdn ir-Rasld said to 20 
them, “ I shall precede you to such-and-such a place, so that no 
one will catch us on the road.” He departed, brought the 
police, and caught the robbers as they were going out, and put 
them in prison. 

Then the next day Herhn ir-RaSid went to the court. He 
said to them, “Bring the robbers here.” He said to the first, 

“ What is your business ? ” He answered, “I understand what 
the dogs say.” He said to the second, “What do you know ? ” 25 
He replied, “I extract with the magnet.” He said to the third, 
“What is your business?” He replied, “I carry a heavy 
load.” Then they said to him, “ Your business is the relief of 
troubles. What do you want of a trouble greater than this 
(of ^ ours)?” He said to them, “This time I have pardoned 
you,” and he exiled them. He said to them, “If I see you 
in this town, I shall kill you.” They wished that his gifts 
might increase, and departed. 30 
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II. 31 IIuxUi/j 
116. 


[1903. 


^ StXl^ ^Lklw ^ 

^•XA.^i.JI . ^^LaA»W 

LiXJ I J Ij^ A^ ci L 3 

li^t U.J (XaIUxi^ ^4-^1 La.X 5^ yju..^.<J G)**^ 

5^1j^y J^ xJ Jyi iLo . (J^*^ ljiJLM^<A.^ 

jLw . 2 UAjC. ^ (jLi3.J.MJt t>I^^I 

. v,>,4aiJI iU!^£. y-4^t 2 J lyLs cX^.^1 . 4>l!^^l!^t 

xJ JU . U dU Lo ^J jLi' . -^aXUI lXIaJ vALjli 

L^ ji^^mjC!) iti Li^ijP • LaJjj XiAm/ ^^4mC' ^L.<0 Ltst 

10 L,X) I^U* JXJt . i^icXH ^yXxi oLIj ^ Uo ^y£> (ju^ 

M W '* **' 

JU* . 1*1 O^ ^JO \:yj^ LjcX? dJ^-Lo Ci^u^ UlX^ 

(^4»2L! '■-A^Aa^ 

^L>w3 . S^La/0 c\^ \y,X,<*4i^ lj^..CCi>4.J !^XCa.4>^ Iji^LaiO « 

c5^ t^Ls \yo\mh . 

15.^13 Sl>o . . tXwuaJf 

cXxA ifiX^yj^i tX^ -^1^ • LIoa!^ 8cX^ (jI^ 

I»J>mu*.J! . ^A.Afc> \«3L*b . ^^ ■X i.jg * V— 

. ftJjCS . {jUa-LuA-it J^AAj ^Lb^ J^Lsfc. cX^ oLcw 

^Li ^^jcXaj . ^^jAaJI JcL 2sXxS . ^Lx)t oLaIw i^jcXaj 
30 <^Li ^j^JcXaj , Jjuo X4 ^Lj dLLo oLw . t^irL 

. O.A.J ^ ^1^ ii^y\ (jS' ^ cX^ 2;^UJ| 

oaaJ ^3ya>.t JLi* , IcXat. oLam Uo yii,iCi ^AA^^f iLo^t 
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oL^ . LjI 

^ ^..^LoW • t- ttd^^ 1 1 

CXAJUiJ! ^^mJ^LwoM |V— • L.I. 

15*"^ O^^JuJt |*tXii‘i JLw . ^^yXJLiCr 

• ^XaxJ , ^ 1^ ^.AmAi^iJI ^giXJl X^(|0 ^.1' 

^t3LiA.«3 ^m^JL^nII 


. (j<j4Xl*Jt ^Axia-cf id JlS , jjLCaXwJt 2tiL^ odLs^. 

30 LX..->yC5 yA> xJ JU . ^yj^^ 'jiX-LJt cXaxJ . sL: xLJa-Xi 

Ijjwj Lo xJ JLS . vilAibK^l 

licXj . 1*1 

tya^t , X5^i:vt v:>jiJ . f^xuXi' ^1 xJ JLi . j*| t>ji 

!j^4XAAA.»!^^N;} d-XJl I^Lcio L*J . 

35 aJ i^LJo-LuJI i^Ajd 

. J.Xlj| ui^l ^y^'yi\ 

^AA^ vJ^Aij iX-Aifr xJ f^iLs . v^,,jLiX.k^ yoCit ^n^.l vJL^ 

Lo lit xJ JUj icc^ 

. v,^k xJ JIj . Jydl uiUL (5^ tS^'^ 'ilak*^ 

40 XA^vi . dydf -^1) 

xJytJJ JU* Jydl • xJyiil^ J^idl v^y-^tj-Jt 

aCCk^ jJ^cXju . \:ivAil^! oL^JI 

JytJf Jydf ^ . siXd-t 

NiU^(^ xi Jyb Jydf ^jcXju . ol^Jt cXa^I oLc3 

45..^iXAkju Jovaj Lo Jjuo v^Ubt Ij idJI 


VOL* xxni. 
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^ cXaxJ Lo 

cXxj !fJ IjjJLi xi tJLjj , 

^cXj cXxj if,} JL^ jjjLia-LwJI ^ Uo iicX.jLc. 

viLvx^ Lo ^AJI 2(J JL^ . J^iJI 

(jls" . ^;Lail . JyiJI c:^a^ 

. loy^y^ i^La,.4>| 

. JCLd J^lJI L^ JU 

. (^Liii:^l OjAAiA,j5 O'^JLi 

Jyk}\ |*Li‘ , ;j^L-va.si-l- . iiUjUcJt 

55v::xsi ^aJ yACi . y^LeirLf o^aw.-> JLI!.d O^As ^Aia^ 

ScXaI . oJlLx^ LflS aJ JLi . yjL^sorLf (^ioJ 


Lg-J JL5 . ^j^aAJI |*y>*:5 

^t>ol ^ ^S3 Lg.i Jli . 


ko L.^J jLi ^JcXxj . cLAXi . 

BOtXj)! aJ e>Xi . at^LAJt ScX^t^ JwjLj 

tXAf . ja^y L-gJjC-i ao^jj:^| ^^ii .auiUcJI 

^^LkA-w Lj 3 ac-J ^JLi , ^LkAAM^JI cXaaJ -L | 

^ ‘ dLAjCftj iXiu ^IX 1^1 y^LoyJt 

I^XZa. . dbc.u;^ y£^ iX^ 

65 jy vil^yfi) yix^ ^ c)“^ \y3y^ aij^LXliJt 

ywJ y Ls auy^l . (^yMj cXIaJI Jjo| 

au^LX^Jf . Lax^ 03 yX^ ^aj 

^5*^^ a;AJ4X«JI ^^JJ0 ^ySyjo JaXjfc 
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70 


. 1J.JO . 

ySi> Lo . iJI 

oL-w 

V1JL3 cXaaXiJ! viiA.itJ • («^ Lh«^>Cu>J I ciA««w 

^ ^ 

^ J.i vili,i> 4 > xJ Jyi 5 i:d^L<d ^i!^! iuAx: .^Lg.;JI 

l.,gj JLh . ^L^J! Lit u)*^^ 

JLZc: L^t ciAj.4^^ v^LJI ij<£- J,^yCcL 5 c>ia 2 s^ . wLaJI 

L^ JU ♦ oL^t XvLXlw^ L^Ljju ^;>^«g^Jt awAduLii ^^i^t » Lg.JtA 3 

L^i kJlj> . 'ii*ii 5 »‘ 0 > <sJ ci^JLi? , 

VilAKi L^ • L^ .J? I aC A mLiI' Lo « 2 CaiA>> A i^L*t I 

80 2 (aA.xj L^ wILb . \^i^r 5 fc.^^ vli.X^(J^ ad uiAiLi* 

'wi^ &i oJL> . atAiai ic^t^:^ j^iloyh:^ 

. ^A 3 t> ^».x) JLj? . L^a^ ^5-^^ cL*-c^t 

|V.^-XAlajCi ^^c\.!2a.t 

^ 3 c\ia.Lj ’4)ju aJ Jl 3 ‘ . aJ JU? i>^Lo ^£^\ »^jucb 


80 lILco^ Lg.<u/^ 

. aJtji oLcw 

. 2$X^f . ^iLiJt 

. aUki* L^Ai 

oLw aL^jJf 

iuJsi Lg.^ oL-co Lg-L^^ 

0;r^ 

. ciJyol lit ^1 

.iMA.2a- C;AA\Ai L^i iJli 

-Jo aJ J\j 
0 * 

. ^ (JLh 

. i^Lxi ^i:>t . ^^Li* SIjJUju 


tXlJ ^Lb^ a^iUcS^ ai^a- . Lg^ ^iJf ^XIaU 

90 0^:0 a^J Jyij ^Ia 3^ aakAjf JLb . 

• tVi>l • ij^ /^' ^ 
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M. JliixUy^ 


[ 1903 . 


cXl^t J*52>t Lo JJlxj jjj 1^41^" 

L 1^1 .ff 1 A .3 ^(mAuEcIaJI v^^AwMA.h’O £^(3I.j 5 . XAf&L^tfO ^ cXimS^I^ (^^^.-.5^ 

t • X>A4» V!!1 iJ |^-o' ^ |^^ 

95 . lX.J-:> ^ |V 4^-^ 8cX^ ic£l£> 

• liiii ^ iiAiAA«!3^ viX^iiit A^ LX<l ri** » 

him ft S}dtd)i ^andfi arhadn ,vjln. Mfd kUl vldd U-wIzdt 
tejrmwesu li-kill uldd. ll-akdblr ft ^Dhnr ^(cd)dii, IxtMldn U-kehlr 
'"id latfiiltu tma nalina kotta oudired UI uhilmc xia hljidimzna, 
Jmlhf nahna inxJlhls kllhuv ahuar u-imiuhxdft wiomlna. linrxia 
hyifh idrdna hylselna Us zaddnm. mirdillih MU %d&d. ilxikdMr 
tejcvmoezu u-naJpia Tdad is-sultdn ma hitjcmwizoia, ijci <dnthu.ni 5 
mm icUtyl, se'el fen iUuldd, il-^ahtd Uddlu Jdnnl Idhstn 
ahmar mldmit il-yuduh. fat la~id)hd U-kehtr, '^'ullu indlak 
f thm yiidhdn. '"•Ma ana sdr ^onifl ]ii}nhstn sinl v^nia Jan- 
xceztnl. ‘‘rdlu tikrarn f ihnl heshon nuoft hindt niMk Mila ’')>dd- 
hum. il-kill "‘din nahna nia blddna blndt nditk biddna arbicihiXO 
bint ynin ford imm mlb, Ud mlth. jdhu arba^tn binjl hmn- 
meMhum min ]inftf ildwmel ua/dll It-temen. sdru yi}nh''i> ylnUa 
liotta n^aslu la-hadd nhuffdra. sfr ll-UL )i(lnnt hcmik, tdnl 
ydni '"dinu lintta iflrdhu uda h-sed. ]iMa Iz-zyU hntta yarmtl 
iUclIcL biddu yihi^^ol nd)\ ma kdn landit ^ahhaila. rdk sdrl5 
yinisl hotta •wusil la-hadd> tnswtni mnd il-muffarlb. tuU^ udeJui 
umizil, ^df sillnrn. tidn iala Is-slUwn sdf ^abd hCimil sSf 
u-tMh ylHid blndt is-sidtd}i, ‘‘Dtelu. ba^dSn Mf It-tdnl, '‘’Dtslu 
la-hadd il-uUrtn. bauUnfclt la-Jittoa. Mf hint mellk ndy Uni 
ft tr>]it mitl il-mnvr. ba'idSn fdt Mda> it-tdnyl la-hadd tism 20 
u-tldttn. ft kill Uda kdn ft bint, ft 'lulit ll-arba^tn fette^ ma 
Mf hadan, ‘^dl ajidtl hyUtXlhmn sardyis bes ana la\ .ytr yifet- 
tis ftl-dda. ^df srtr fVs-srff nezzelu Mf svbtyl helwi aktar 
min il-kill u-m^rha mugvUl %oiJha. ferrPu u-tarakha u-rdh. 
ija abuhum Mf il-^ahtd mdtultn u-mormlytn. sdel il-fiidem 25 ' 
mi7h darnel hel-mairdf mail hntta aitih illl Inrtd. kdn is-wbl 
rdh la-V6nd ahittu umia ]}iobbeThnm. il-ynelik bauit mnddl 
yinddl IX-btdu mandtl. aimel ydni ii-tdm yam u-tdlit ydm Mfu 
ihn is-sultdn, ^x>llu aifvm il-numdlL mtdh yah. rdh la-^ond 
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il-nielik u-lwhljeru, ''nllu sii Infrtd aUik, ’'nllii ma hrid st 
Qiahn filiul siduhb il-flmu n-iiohb arhaihi ivdhad ntinfnrd innn 
Will), hlddna a.rha^m ^ards rain ford intai wdh. '^nllv e tih- 
rainu. ba.uit leera ahdtu, Ijv v-mfu ^aniyishnia , Unona 
Mfn iz~z{jtri azraf ndn Udeill nhasada n’-s/mi hiddhinn yVtulu 
alii%hn))i. rdhu la.-^ond is-siduhi fi-dh1.lu Mhais in iz-zytrid^ 
azraf niia il-hill Idzini tnd\d> rnnJmrha {/{dl, ^nllkinn ht huthil), 
Mind lid} id hdidf ktoaiy is ketir mi a hnrtr Tidiehtr kettr 
wlza lefetu Indr zf/ir. rdli '^rdla coin )na hnUjk hintl Imtta bjihll 
Inhdf il-fftd, hasan taiyih. rdh lemrn hr ay it ketir v-tidh 

uda SDfli il-fftd, fehtu u-rDnia H-hraf/tt Mda d-ffCd wil-yfdi, 40 
harden ildfid ''dl lil-yij(U knttl il-hdidf hurra liutta yltiru 
il-hrdytt. haulm. Imnltu Imrra. ifja hasan nlmdn. ft lain hit 
il-ytd ndd-derl) hayar nieshdr, il-ydl s&f hasan clMd il- 
Ivlalf. harden il-ydl s&r yPJllu dalilak yd hasan nllci ylfiuh 
Itk yd hasan nthih niitl ma hltrtd haUtk, nia redd hasan. 45 
nhud ilAnlidf n-r<di la-^lmd is-sultdn. ’'nlln hnllrP hkldl 7 - 
^nllu tikram, ifju almtn ''Cddlv ha^d uoidu hsfn 
rad ft mitlu. ija is-sultd)i '^dUu haMl Uddl hsfn il-yul. holla 
taiyih he^-st ona hd ’inin.nak hes ‘lain aTiilU. rdli ll-het 
il-ffdl. teliobha taht hufn ildisdn. kdn ildisdn QaaodiltbO 
hi-sehiu rezzclt, '"nha^ amoel rezzd, mliel il-hsdn, hdlha ihytll 
Ul-ydll "^dral Mfl nitn. uoanull yisrul ildisda. ^dlltlu min hyis- 
terjl ildisdn, hauldn hasan '‘nha^ itddnyi. snhel ildisdn 

kenidn aktar rain il-amoel, hini il-fftd kutta yiMf intn ianundl 
yisric’ il-hsd7i, fetteJ Wa hasan taht hotn ildisdn, ^rjlln hd55 
ialPt, nfpodu u-^^uhlMu u-rdh Iwtta yaizirn kill il-ffddn. 
hollha Umiartu Voymil ketir, ha^din sdrit ta^fm. hollha hasa7i 
fikktll idi Iwtta d^jwi ymotruhik, fekkitlu idu, haule^i hdlha 
ma f 1711 diju7i hid %odhdi fikktll itddnyi hd^fim ahscm, fiekkitlu 
id it-timyi. fekk iyrih ^utelha uduhajfha udmtt is-sufi^a, vhud^^O 
ildisdn u-rdh, xousil la-wyid is-sxdtdn, hollu yd sultdn iz-zemd7i 
iza kdyi haid btutluh M httlak u-httid cilydtl, holla IcC liud 
mrdstak. hromynalu killJmm rdhu udim7ii rdyiJfm ’^dlillhum il- 
mkdriyi la tim7ntu 7nin hetdmf, gaiyvrha les Imiik kill dhelt^B 
ildoehod meshwdn sdru hajdr sdd, harden aTidtu ^dlu hes mend^u 
hasan mm hmitk u-martu htWa mama. ilwikClrtyi mmelu 
gvlat 77vr)rrrP'dlvam 7nin il-medt7ii il-meslytlra, sdfhum il-yah'tXdl 
nil hyishar istaJda is-sitt hisn, salwhimr killhimi 7nin ^addha, 
v]}Todha ^ardjS ilu, handS7% ma uui^efit jdz/ia taiyih nda hdaoi 
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^aref imiha Jit taiyihi. haicUn lean jozlia ft histdn. tMai 
Bitt liUii fVs-Uhhdlc, hauit ma^ il-uiMd ^olUia ana taiyih hes 
iseU il-yaliMd f^n rdlm Iwtta tilPl titselU e.ntl vnydha ft n-uvJi dr. 
rain ^aMiji ija iUyaJiddl syirit f illFt dalilaJc ^ilU wen rdJiaJe Iwtta 
itsidla ana wlydlia fVn-nvJidr. ^vllJia ft BuJeret ilhdh. lintfit 76 
tesJetl i^ahCl-hdh u-iunadit innJut ^animdl tdljJcl inaihuu tja iastyt 
iUyahddl Mfli.a niBcJIcUi il-Mln ^nllha ltd mef vdnL \Wtlu 

daldaie wen rdJmh. ‘^DllJia fil-niiJehiBi. Bdvit tldJtaJc ^alfdi Iwtta 
yilwnwdn inn/ia hltJiehlru. tdUt ydni \llltld dalilaJe '"■illl we}i. 
rdludc. '‘nlllKC rdJil hi-idlhi malihifi Jnjnr (jnzdli \arja juwdt%{) 
^npii, UlUtlu Mf hiddl n-wiil Iwtta jthJia, hdlJia, hdtldt ^awdt 
min ihlnl rjJwdit It-tldt hurdt u-td}il ydm mtyithiini U-jozIia. 
IwTxd aimel sa^ra, vja murid ^nllu ^d hitrkL ’^•nllu biddaic tdliddnl 
liwwtrili ilfdnl. 'Dlwdu. mf ynzdli liarja. hmwesha u-sdlS6 
rljellia MfftJia ^dlhi. fetah llVolbi Mf ftlia ^upii. ilujaliddl 
^■ollJia li-siit Idsn a]i ana rd/i ermU. liaBan Imm^ tdnyi ija 

mdrid, ^nllu m bitrtd. hMu hiddl triddnl lillxdnd ilU film 
il-yahddl, Iwtta uda hetdfU u-tdr li-belml ihyaMdl. Md il 
^upil u-sitr y Villa lil-yahddl Mf rdluih 7na.u. fklc is-silwr um 90 
aliMl an rdhale 7naVi. nlind mat u-7'eMlia. rvjavd hillh wm. zlbn 
mitl ma hdnu u-kill liliel illndvd il-meslppai Hhaddddin in- 
nejjCirtn u-hill wdhadft spnddu. ha'iddn mhih il-ntnl }iett(flia 
u-rdhu killhimi la-^ond ahdkum. liasan (Ihlm dssta labdh, 
abdh Iwtf/u U0idu walidtu sekkejikuni yer belml. 95 

liMi liahdyeU liaMtha u-ft ^abbalc Imbetha. 

There wns a sultan who had forty boys. They saw all the 
sons of the vizirs and the sons of the nobles married in the 
month of t^a^ban. Then the eldest son said to his brothers, 
‘‘Come, let us isolate ourselves, because our father has not 
married us. Now we shall all dress in red and shall sit in 
our rooms. When our father comes and asks us why we are 
angry, we shall say to him,, ‘ All the sons of the nobles have 
been married; and you will not marry us, who are the sons of 5 
the sultan.’” In the evening their father came. He asked, ^ 
“Where are the boys'?” The slaves said to him, “They are 
dressed in red as a sign of anger.” He went, to the eldest and 
said to him, “What is the matter with you, oh my son, that 
you are angry?” Tie replied, “I am now fifty years old, and 
you have not married me.” He said to him, “ Willingly (would 
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I marry you) , oli my son, but liere tliere are no kings’ daughters 
fit for you.” All of them said, “We do not wish kings’ daugh- 10 
ters; we wish forty girls born of the same mother and father.” 
He said, “ Good.” 

They brought forty mules and loaded them with light burdens, 
but of great value. They set out, and kept on until thejr 
reached a cave. Night came. They slept there. The next 
day they rose to go on a hunt. They left the youngest one to 
make the food. He wislied to kindle a lire. Having no matches, 15 
he began to Avalk, until at sunset he arrived at a wall. I-Ie 
climbed tip on it, and then descended. He saw a ladder. 

He mounted the ladder, and saAV a slave carrying a s-word, 
going uj) to kill the daugliters of the sultan. He killed 
him. Then he saw' a second. He killed him, (and continued 
killing others) to (the niimher of) twenty. Then he entered 
the interior. He saw a king’s daughter like the moon, sleeping 
in a bed. Then he entered a second room, and (continued) 20 
until (he had entered) thirty-nine. In every room there was a 
maiden. In the room of the fortieth, he searched, but did not 
see anyone. He said, “I have found brides for my brothers, 
but none for myself.” He began to search in the room. He 
saw a cradle in the ceiling. He lowered it, and saw a girl the 
most beautiful of all, with her hair covering her face. He 
parted it, and then left her and went away. 

The father of the maidens came and saw the slaves all 
lying dead. He asked the servants, “Who did this favor for 25 
me, that I may give him whatever he wishes ? ” The boy had 
gone to his brothers, and had not told them anything. The 
king sent a herald to make a proclamation; and in his hand he 
had a veil. He went the first day and the second day, and the 
third day the son of the sultan saw him. He said to him, 

“ Give me the veil.” He gave it to him. The son of the sul- 
tan went to the king and told him (what- he had done). The 
king said to him, “ What do you Avish that I should give you?” 30 
He replied, “I do not Avish anything; hut "we are the sons of 
the Sultan So-and-so, and Ave are forty, born of the same 
mother and father. We Avant foi'ty brides born of the same 
mother and father.” He answered, “Welcome.” The boy 
sent for his brothex^s. They came, and saw^ their brides. When 
they saAV that the youngest Avas the most beautiful of all, they 
were envious and Avished to kill their brother. 
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They went to the snltan and said to him, ‘‘Because the 35 
youngest maiden is the most beautiful of all, you should ask a 
rich dowiy for her.” He said to them, “What shall I ask?” 
They said to him, “The ogre has a bed-cover, which is very 
fine, made of silk, and very large, and if you fold it, it will 
become small.” The sultan went and said to the boy, “T will 
not give you my daughter until you bring me the ogre’s bed- 
cover.” Hasan said to him, “CTOod.” 

He went and gathered many fieas, and aseemled to the roof 
of the ogre’s house. Ho made a hole in it, and threw the 40 
fleas on the ogre and the ogress. Then the ogre said to the 
ogress, “Put the bed-cover outside, so that the fleas may fly 
away.” Then she put it outside. Hasan came and took it. 
Between the ogre’s house and the road, there was an enchanted 
rock. The ogre saw Hasan taking the bed-cover. Then the 
ogre said to him, “I beg you, oh Hasan, C4od keep you, oh 
Hasan, ask what you wish and I will give it to you.” Hasan 45 
did not answer. He took the bed-cover and went to the 
sultan. He said to him, “ How I wish the bride.” He replied, 

“ Welcome.” 

Hasan’s brothers came and said to the sultan, “The off re 
still has a horse which has no eqxial.” The sultan came and 
said to Hasau, “I wish also the ogre’s horse.” He replied, 

“ Good. This affair is not your doing, but the doing of my 
brothers.” He went to the ogre’s house. He hid under the 
belly of the horse. The horse was fastened by seven staples. 50 
He drew out the first staple. The horse neighed. The ogre 
said to the ogress, “Get up, see who is stealing the horse.” 

She said to him, “ Who will dare to steal the horse?” Then 
Hasan pulled out the second staple. The horse neighed a second 
time, louder than the first. The ogre got up to see who was 
stealing the horse. He searched and found Hasan under the 66 
horse’s belly. He said to him, “Ah, you have been caught.” 

He took him, tied him, and went to summon all the ogres. 

He said to his wife, “Knead a great deal of dough.” Then 
she began to knead the dough. Hasan said to her, “Free my 
hand, so that I may knead in your place.” She freed his hand. 
Then he said to her, “I cannot knead with one hand; free the 
other for me, and I shall knead better.” She freed for him his 
other hand. He freed his feet and killed her, cooked her, 60 
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and spread tlie table. He took the horse and de 2 )arted. He 
came to the sultan and said to him, “ Oh Sultan of the Age, if 
you again ask anything, I shall kill you, and shall kill my bro- 
thers.” He replied, “Ho, take your bride.” 

All of them loaded (the mules) and departed; as they were 
going, the muleteers said to them, “Do not pass by this road; 
change it, ])ecause over there all the people of the town areG5 
enchanted, and liecame black stones.” Then his brothers said, 
“Make Hasan pass. by that road, and let his wife remain with 
us.” The muleteers made a mistake, and caused them to pass 
by the enchanted city. 

The Jew who performed the enchantment saw them, and fell 
in love with Princess Hisii. He enchanted all of them except 
her, whom he took as his bride. She did not know that her 
husband was alive and he did not know that she was alive. 70 
Afterward, her husband was in the garden. He looked and 
saw^ Princess Hisn in the window. He sent (a message) by the 
slaves, and said to her, “I am alive; but ask the Jew where 
is his soul, that you and it may be company for each other dur- 
ing the day.” 

In the evening the Jew came. She said to him, “I beg of 
you, tell me where your soul is, s’o that I and it may be com- 
pany for each other during the day.” He said to her, “In 
the wooden lock of the door.” She put a bunch of flowers on 75 
the door, and began to act as though she were talking with it. 
The Jew came in the evening, and saw the door decorated. He 
said to her, “YVTiat! Are you crazy?” She said to him, “I 
beg of you, where is your soul?” He said to her, “In the 
broom.” She began to smile (lit. laugh) at him, so that he 
would think that she loved him. The third day she said to him, 

“I beg of you, tell me where your soul is.” He said to her, 

“ My soul is inside of some cotton in a little box in the foot of 8Q 
a lame gazelle.” She said to him, “ What shall I do to get it ? ” 

He replied, “By means of three hairs from my beard.” She 
took the three hairs, and the next day gave them to her hus- 
band. He burned the first hair. A giant appeared, who said 
to him, “What do you wish?” He said to him, “You xnust 
take me to such-and-such a place.” He took him. He saw a 
lame gazelle. He shot her, and removed her foot, and saw in it 85 
a little box. He opened the little box and saw in it some 
cotton. 
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The Jew said to his wife, “Ah, I am going to die.” Hasan 
hnriied the second hair. A giant appeared. lie said to Hasan, 
What do yon wish *? ” He said to him, I wish you to take 
me hack to the town in which the Jew is.” He put him on his 
shoulders and flew to the town of tlie Jew. Hasan took out 
the cotton, and said to the Jew, “Hoe, I have your soul. 90 
Hemove the enchantment from my brothers, or your soul (will 
remain) witli me.” Tlie Jew took water and s})rinkled it. All 
of them returned (to the forms of) men, as tluw were; and all 
the people of tlie enchanted town ; the blacksmiths and the car- 
penters, and everyone (returned) to his trade. Tlien Hasan 
took the cotton and pulled it to pieces; and all the brothers 
departed to their fatlier. Hasan told his story to his father. 
His father kept Hasan with him, and made his brothers live 
in another town. 95 

This is my tale, I have told it; 

And you in your breast did enfold it. 



The Modem PronunciatioQi of Ooptio in the Mass. — By J. 
Dyneley PkinoEj PluD.j Professor in Columbia Univer- 
sity, ISTew York City. 

The name Copt (ryTTriOC = Atywno?, Arabic Qd)t, pi. A.qMt, 
vnlgar Qhbiif) is restricted at the present day to the Eiitycliian 
or Monopbysite sect whicb for centuries lias formed the national 
Christian Church of Egypt. This population, which numbers 
approximately five hundred thousand, represents the most direct 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians, because for religious rea- 
sons the Copts have practically abstained from intermarriage 
with all alien elements. There is no ground whatever for the 
belief that the ancestors of these people were foreign immigrants 
who embraced Christianity after the Mohammedan conquest of 
Egypt in 640 A. D. At present the Copts are found in the 
greatest numbers in the towns of Yegadeh, Luxor, Esneh, Den- 
dera, CTirgeh, Tanta, Assitlt and Akhmim, where they are nearly 
all engaged in commerce of every description. In fact, they may 
be said to resemble in this respect the Armenians of Turkey and 
the Jewish communities of other lands. 

The Coptic language has been dead as a spoken idiom since 
the end of the seventeenth century A. D. About 1680 A. T>. 
the Dutch traveller Van Sleb mentioned as an extraordinary 
fact that he had met an aged man who was still able to speak 
Coptic. The language must have perished as a vernacular, no 
doubt dying out very gradually, between the fifteenth and the 
seventeenth Christian centuries, because the Arabic historian 
Maqrizi remarked in the fifteenth century that the Coptic women 
and children of Upper Egypt in his time sj)oke Coptic almost 
exclusively, although they also knew Greek perfectly. There 
can be no doubt, however, that Coptic had begun to take a 
secondary place even before the time of Maqrizl, for, as early 
as 1393, Coptic manuscripts had marginal notes in Arabic, which 
seems to show that the latter language, even at that period, was 
recognized as the dominant idiom and had come into very gen- 
eral use. 

Although the chief ancient dialects of Coptic were five in 
number, we have to reckon in the present treatise only with 
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two, viz. tlie Saliidic and the Boheiric. The Upper Egyptian 
linguistic variations all succumhed before the powerful intlueijce 
of the Sahidic idiom, which was at hrst spoken near The])es and 
eventually was used as a vernacular from Minyeh to the Nubian 
border. In the same way the Boheiric, which was originally tlie 
language of the "Western Delta, i. e. of Alexandria and its envi- 
rons, soon l)ecame the tongue of all Lower Egypt, This dialect 
eventually displaced even its powerful rival, tlie Hahidic, and it 
remains to-day, all over Egypt, the idiom of the official church 
service-books, gospels, etc. The student of modern ( V)ptic i)ro- 
nunciation, therefore, has to deal with Boheiric, but often only 
ortho^raphically, for, as will be shown in the following article, 
the local peculiarities of utterance have by no means died out. 

In .this connection should be mentioned the truly excellent 
work of my friend, Mr. Claudius Labib, professor in the Ortho- 
dox Patriarchal School in Cairo, who is an enthxxsiast in Coptic 
studies. He has actually succeeded in teaching a considerable 
number of young people of both sexes to use the Boheiric Coptic 
as a school vernacular, i. e., to understand lectures delivered in 
it by himself and others, especially Wahby Bey, the head-master 
of the school; and has enabled his pupils to converse with ease 
in Coptic on all ordinary subjects. Labib has accomplished this 
very largely by the establishment of a Coptic press, whence he 
has issued a number of text-books, the most important of which 
are his Coptic-Arabic dictionary^ (the third volume is now in 
preparation), and a series of primers to teach the Arabic-speak- 
ing student to express himself in Coptic. Besides these, he is 
at present engaged in issuing a Coptic edition of the gospels as 
they are read in the churches. Since the great majority of 
modern Coptic priests are in no sense scholars and do not even 
make a pretence of mastering their religious language gram- 
matically, but are content to read the mass and gospels cei'e- 
monially in a parrot-like fashion assisted by a parallel Arabic 
translation, the impoi'tance of Labib’s efforts at education in this 
direction can hardly be overestimated. He cannot of Qonrse 
succeed, as he fondly hopes to do, in reviving a language which 
has been dead for centuries, any more than the enthusiastic 
Cornishmen who have just founded a society in England for the 

^ Dictionnaire Copte-Arabepar C, H. Lahth ; two vols. Coptic- Arabic, 
Cairo, 1216, Year of the Martyrs. 
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revival of their ancient national tongue can ever have success. 
LaMb’s work, however, can, and no doubt will, stimulate among 
his somewhat lethargic co-religionists, priests and laymen, a 
desire to obtain a real knowledge of the literature of their 
ancient tongue. The present Orthodox Patriarch, Cyril the 
Fifth, himself an excellent Coptic scholar and a most enlightened 
man, is doing all in his power to further the study of Coptic in 
every school in Egypt under the aegU of his church. 

Hitherto it has been (uistomary to regard the modern pronun- 
ciation of Coptic in the cliurch services as being merely a slovenly 
corruption of the original utterances of the language, and con- 
sequently as being of little or no importance from a phonetic 
point of view. Ho idea could be more erroneous. In spite of 
the ignorance of the priesthood, they have for ceremonial reasons 
been at great pains to hand down the traditionally correct pro- 
nunciation of their religious language. Indeed, so difEerent to 
the intonation of Arabic is the tone of the Coptic as uttered by 
the priests of to-day that no one can reasonably assei^t that 
Arabic has had any influence on the pronunciation of the church 
language. In short, we still have in the conventional utterances 
of the mass what seems to be a genuine echo of how the ancient 
language must have sounded both in Upper and in Lower Egypt ; 
and this, too, in spite of the fact that the idiom of the church is 
orthographically Boheiric. There can be no doubt that in Upper 
Egypt the Boheiric is still uttered as if it were Sahidic, i. e. in 
accordance with the original Sahidic vocalization. 

The following table of the various i>romxnciations of the names 
of the letters of the alphabet^ will serve partially to illustrate 
this undoubted fact. 



Cairo d 

Assi'dt, 

Abpdos, 

Luxor, 

Assudn, 

A 

hm 

liffi, 

llfa 

llfd 

llfa 

B 

Wida 

Wlda 

Witta 

Wida 

Vida 

r 

Gamma 

GS-mma 

Gamma 

Gemma 

Gamma 


1 For a similar table of the pronunciations of the character-names in 
Upper Egypt only, see de Rochemonteix, La Prononciation du Copte 
dans la Haute iJgypte, M4moires de la Sociiti Unguistique de Paris, vii. 
pp. 345-276. 

2 The Cairo pronunciations here given were taken orally from Labib. 
I could And no equivalents for many of the pronunciations given in 
Steindorfl’s Koptisehe Qrammatik. 
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Deltil 

DSltil 

Diiidii 


Diildii 


El 

Eiyo 

Eiyd 

Eiye 

lilye 

e 

SO 

So 

so 

SO) 

SO 


Zita 

Sitii 

Diidi 

Ziidi 

Ziida 

H 

ita 

TTida 

Iliidi 

Hilda 

Hilda 

e 

Thitii 

T'ida 

Tiltti 

TOttii 

Titta 

i 

Iota 




TOda 

K 

Kilppa 

K!l])p:i 

Ivtlbbii 

Ki'ililai 

Kiibbii 

A 

Liilu 


Lt'iflla 

LiiOla 

LOla 

H 

Mi 

Mi 

MCi 

Mi 

Mi 

n 

m 

Ni 

NOi 

Ni 

Ni 

z 

V ^ 

Iksi 

(Labib gives Aksi for all Upper Egyj'ii*) 

0 

0 




Ott 

n 

Pi (bi) 




Yi 

P 

m 


Kufi 


K6tL 

c 

Sima 

Sima 

Sarnmi 

So mm a 

Samma 

T 

Tav 




Da’u 

Y 

IpSllnll 




He 


Yi 

Fii 

Fii 

Fii 

Fii 

% 

Ki 

Ki 

Kei 

Ki 

Ki 


Epsi 

Apsi 

Apsi 

Apsi 

Ajjsi 

0) 

J6 (like 
( Eng. aw) 

For Upper Egypt au and o 

6 


§ai 

For ITi)per 

Egypt Ui 

and sal 

Sai 

q 

Ful 

Fal 

Fai 

Fai 

Fai 

b 

Htu 

He 

He 

He 

Hei 

e 

lldii 




HOri 


Ganga 

Giiidye 

Dytuidyi 

Dyendya 

Dyandya 

& 

j Egtyinia 
( or Egsima, 

Sima 

Sima 

(Hima) 


y > 

Sima 

f 

Di (Didi) 

Hi 

DOi 

Di 

Di 
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As will be seen from tlie above comparison, some latitude 
exists witbin the limits of the Sahidic district; a latitude Avhich 
probably must not be set down to individual carelessness, but 
may perhaps be regarded as a relic of early dialectic variation, 
due, possibly, to incomplete assimilation to Sahidic of the primi- 
tive lo(ial idioms, or to differentiation of the Saliidic itself. 
Labi!) informs me that certain similar variations are noticeable 
in the Delta. Tlie modern pronunciation peculiar to the Eayytim 
Oasis also differs from the Oairo style. Indeed, one has only to 
examine the speech of the Moslem fellalun within the borders of 
Upper Egypt alone, to understand that linguistic variation is a 
characteristic of the Nile life. Nor is the explanation of this 
phenomenon far to seek. The villages of the Nile have been 
until quite recently absolutely sef)arated one from the other ; the 
only means of communication having been the river-highway, 
chieffy used by the professional boatmen. The average fellah 
was, and, to a great extent, still is, chained to the soil, enjoying 
little or no intercourse with his bi'ethren of even the nearest 
settlements. What more natural state of affairs then than the 
dialectic diffei’entiation which exists very noticeably to-day in the 
Nile-land ? The local conditions, which after all have changed 
very slightly in the course of centuries, Avere bound to produce 
the greatest Amriation, first in the early language, and subse- 
quently in the idiom of the Arabian conquerors, which sloAvly 
but surely supplanted the native speech, but which, no doubt, 
at once took on just such differentiations as had characterised 
the earlier Coptic. 

The following examples of differences in the modern pi'onun- 
ciation of the Boheiric Church-Coptic Avei'e collected by me at 
Cairo, the present centre of the Delta vocalization, and at 
Assuan, the southernmost town of the Sa'id (Saliid), or Upper 
Egypt, respecthmly. I have thought it best to analyze speci- 
mens of current texts, rather than to present comparisons of 
isolated words. The Assuan text Avas cantillated by a priest 
into a phonograph. 

Gospel of St. John, chapter fii'st : 
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Calro.^ 


Assii(i)i. 

t>ATEN 


i>EN TApxH NH ncAxi ne oyog tticaxi wAqxH 

Hen etilrclii iiO epsazi pc Hob pisa^i nlifki 
Hilii cliarchi man bisugi bii waili bisugi nafka 

(j)'f' oyog, oyNOYf^ ns mcAxi. ^)ai 


batcii Evnufidi Hob nc tTnofidi pc piBuM. Vai 

bjitan Evno^dt o'^ab lui A'^naldt ba bistlgi. Vai 


swAqXM xcx^n sw 

cnafki isi^cii lii 
cnafka isgcn ha 


hATAH (jlf gODB HIBSH AY^ODTn 

batcn Evnofidt bdv invcn avsdpi 
hfitan Eviid'klt bdv niviln absobi 


BBoAgiTorq oyos iiT(JkoYq nns ^om sboA t>SN 

evblhitotf Hob atceiiHf empc cb*li sdpt cvdl bcu 

awolbitotf o^blb atnauayaf cmba fiblt sdbl llwul ben 

<|)HeTAq ojeont. Me TTcoNb tte eth i^bwTq oyos ffcoNi) 

victaf sdpi. Ne cpoiib pc etc cniMtf Hob cpdiib 
viata^^f sdM. Na Hdnb beda ba uibadaf d^’ab ende 


NE (poyoiiNi i^NipooMi HE. Oyoe moyoiiNi AqEpoycotNi 

ne S\r(l6int ennirom! po. TJoli pWoiiil ilffirfioinl 

onhi villwa'ni Cnnirdmi ba. 6''ah bilftwa'iil (wiin) afboliii 

i^EN mXAKl oyoe MHE mXAKl (pTASOq. 

l^en pikaki Hob empe pikaki c stab of. 

ben blkakt o'Tib cmba pikaki sta%6f. 


^ Standard text of the Coptic Gospels published by Labib and recog- 
nized by the Patriarch. 

2 The following points should be observed in pronouncing the Coptic 
transliterations herein given : d = Eng. a in ‘ bat ’ ; d =-. Eng. a in ‘ father ’ j 
^ = Eng, e in ‘ met’; e ~ German e in geh; I = Eng. i in ‘ pin’; i = Eng. 
i in ‘ machine ’; 5 = Germ, o in ‘ voll 6 = Eng. o in ‘ bone 6 = Eng. am 
in ‘ awful ’ ; = Eng. oo in ^ fool.’ Of the consonants, ^ = cli in ‘ church 

ch = German ch in ioh ; d^thin^ this ’ ; g =: always p in ‘ go ’ ; g = Arabic 
^ ; /i = h in * have’; h rr Arabic medial ^ ; 7?. = German gJi in ach (to be 

distinguished from cTi, the sound in ich ; ^ = Eng. sli ; # = Arabic io ; th 
is always hard, as in ‘thin’; ^ = French J. All other consonants are 
pronounced practically as in English. L has the light sound, never the 
thick palatal sound of Polish barred E is a gentle trill, rather than 
the rough Italian trill. Final t in Arabic is almost e. g. lceMr» ‘ big.^ 
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Extract from Steindorff’s Koptisc.he Gramriiatil\ jd. 1*: 

Text. Kyxooc ETBE \tia ^/Cop XE Mntqxi-^oA 


Cairo, 

Avgos 

ctvc 

Apa 

Hor zo mpcfzi 

ogcol 

Assuiln, 

Afigos 

atwii 

iba 

Ilor go mbafgi 

Sol 

FNBg 


HnFqoopK 

MTCqcAsoY 

OyAH 

ench 

lidc 

mpcfork 

lido 

mpcfsahfi 

ffdc 

iliulh 

ftdil 

mhafork 

ffda 

mbafsabff 

fldii 


MTTSqcyAXB xcupic ANArKH. 

mpcfsaiic holds anruigld, 
mhafsagc holds aiiilgki. 

From a careful examination of the above specimens of modern 
C^optic pronunciation, and from the study of further data sup- 
plied by Labib and other Coptic ex^ierts, the following phonetic 
laws seem patent. 

A. The Vowels* 

The vowels play a most important role in Coptic phonetics, as 
tliey must liave done also in the ancient Egyptian. In fact, there 
can be little doubt that their original pronunciation in Coptic has 
had an important effect on the modern Egyptian Arabic ver- 
nacular, which differs so considerably from the Arabic idioms 
of other lands. It has been pointed out by Pratoriiis, among 
others, that the system of additional vowels which prevails to-day 
in the Egyptian Arabic is the result of Coptic influence. There 
is, indeed, every evidence to show that this is the case, although 
Pratorius^ does not state the probable reason for it. It is not 
because Coptic ever had such a system of purely phonetic inter- 
calary vocalimtion, as one might gather from his statements, but 
because the Coptic idiom was extremely rich in vowels,^ particu- 
larly in final vowels, which gave the tendency to the subsequent 


^ ZDMG. Iv. p. 146. For the intercalary vowels in Egyptian Arabic, 
cf. Spitta, Grammatih des Vulgdrarahischen, p. 21 ; Yollers, Grammar 
of Modern ArahiCf § 20. 

2 Some Arabic dialects, for example the Moroccan, are vowel-poor, but 
others, again, have intermediate vowels, like the Egyptian. There can 
be no doubt, however, that intercalary vowels are more prominent in 
Egyptian than in any other Arabic idiom. 

YOL. xxm. 20 
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Arabic-speaking Egyptians to insert, without reference to gram- 
mar, a helping, or furtive, vowel in their present vernacular, 
whenever a combination of too many consonants should occur. 
This peculiarity is seen in such Arabic phrases as the following: 
Mss^ U 4t is enough for me’; liar(/ vmnCtn ^ladies’ shawls’; 
mf/P mtn (It ‘whose work is this*?’, etc. 

1. Long and short A, are represented in both Boheiric and 
Saliidic by (t and <i^ respectively; thus CAXl = B. hiW^ sdf/t 
‘word’; ApXH = IL and S. (in^ht (Greek) ‘beginning.’ The 
diphthong AY — in B. (cf. Mod. Gk. av = t//) and da in 8. ; 
e. g. AY^ClDTTl=B. avsopt^ S. ddhlht ‘they have been.’ It 
should be noted, moreover, that A A was used according to 

Stern^ to represent Arabic ^ in the words AAAAMCApOT 
‘ a sort of gum ’ ; aAm 0YCAAT'=: cXatAa-Jt ‘sublimate.’ 
The ^ is rapidly disappearing in the present Egyptian Arabic, 
especially in Upper Egypt, and it may be expected that in the 
course of a century it will have vanished altogether. In Stern’s 
document A appears frequently as the equivalent of the Arabic 
vowel e in the article, i. e. AA rr Jl (P 

2. G, which == Boheiric c, appears generally in Sahidic as d; 

thus, = B. S. lidn; ETBF = 8. cHiocl,, etc. It 

should be observed that H appears in B. as but in S. as nt ; 
cf. T4fc)BTq=:B. 8. oitliiiddf ‘in it.’ When, however, 

it is followed by a second this is not the case; e. g. Hl^lpCJDHl 
= B. and S. hintromt. In the same way H = hn in both pro- 
nunciations, HTTE = B. S. hnh 'cL It is curious to note 

that EpTOB, the measure of quantity, has become ilnlPb in the 
Arabic vernacular of Egypt. The combination TIE ETE = B. 
pe ete becomes by elision h^a in Sahidic. In B. the diphthong 
EY is invariably pronounced 6^, following the analogy of the 


1 Stem, Ztsehr. d. agyptisehen Sprache, xxiii. (1885, pp. 104r-120), has 
published a highly interesting fragment of a Coptic treatise on alchemy, 
in which many Arabic terms denoting metals - and chemicals are trans- 
literated in Coptic characters, showing the pronunciation of Arabic in 
Upper Egypt at quite an early date (not fixed). It is, however, accord- 
ing to Stem, the oldest exact transcription of Semitic sounds. 
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ISTeo-Hellenic, wliereas it still retains in S. its probable original 
force eu^ pronounced as a true diplitliong. A relic of this usage 
is still seen in tlie Egyptian Arabic word Mne ‘a barn, 

store-liouse from wliicli we find the denominative stem mimnn 
Ho store up,’ According to Stern, 02 ^* clt.^ the c- vowel a 2 ')pears 
for Arabic Alif in the word XBNOyN n)razicr’ = 

This of course represents the fiat 2 )ronuiiciation of the Alif, d’, so 
common in modern Syria and Egypt. 

3. The vowel H differs strangely in Northern and Southern 
Egypt. The Ui) 2 >er Egyptian vocalization gives it the value d 
in all native words; thus, MACjXH = B. nilfJd^ S. nafkd 4t 
was’; NbHTC| = B. hdiiff S. luJiddiff^iw it’, etc., but I'etains 
the lvalue in the C4reek AWAPKH = S. CimlyM (B. anCmgJd). 
The di 2 )hthong BY is jmonoiinced to in Lower Egypt and d%1^ 
like AYj hi tipper Egypt. The vowel B is found in Stern, 
c/?., representing the Arabic 7-vowel; cf. ACCEpNBg = 

‘arsenic.’ The modern Egyjitian Arabic word merUi ‘south- 
wind ’ shows the common Boheiric pronunciation, 

4. The vowel I is usually pronounced in both sections as 7 and 
7. I find only the variation TTlOY^J^Wt = B. pii'idbn^ S. hMwdlnt^ 
which difference is probably due more to the vagary of the 
Assuan cantillator than to actual vocalic differentiation. 

5. The vowel 0 , long and short, appears in three forms, viz. 
as d (= Eng. me), d, and 75, in both dialects; of. 

S. YorPHU ‘God’; ^(JDITt = B. mpt^ S. soht ‘to be’; 
SBOA = B. S. clwol^ ‘out of.’ It is curious that Coptic 
^OBT appears in modern Egyptian Arabic as sant ‘acacia.’ 
The diphthong OY is pronounced in Lower Egypt d (as OYOg 

doJi ‘and’) excejDt in a few words, as Emio'^dt^ S. Evn/Ydt 
‘ God’, but generally in S. as d^dh ‘and.’ Short d also seems 
to appear in S. as d in d^dli ‘ and ’, but this may be a freak due 
to cantiilation. The Sahidic pronunciation lodlh for this word 
undoubtedly arises fi'om musical causes. It is interesting to 
observe that HONB ‘ harbour ’ has become Minye (place-name) 


^ Abbreviation for ^HOYi“- 
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in Arabic, exhibiting practically an xmilaut. The word NO 6" 
‘greatness, size,’ has become nn^ in Egyptian Arabic; cf. 1x\(Mt 
ze hi-Hus ‘big as a monster.’ This is a common expression. 
The word means to the modern Egy 2 )tian some sort of a great 
animal inhabiting the mountains! In tlie word AAXAppOOTTtJ 
(Stern) we find 00 for Arabic 4; ^ The diph- 

thong 00 is a short 6 in both dialects, as Ay^OOC = B. 

S. duf/ds ‘they say.’ In Cairo, in the combination SgOOy, the 
first 0 becomes 4 under the infiuence of the following dijjhthong 
oic; thus, eh4-n ‘day.’ 

6. The vowel T appears chiefly in diphthongs, as Ay? ^y> 
By, and Oy, all of which have been discussed above. The 
Greek word ■\|/yXB ‘ soul,’ however, is pronounced 

7. The long CD a 2 >];)ears in both pronunciations as o ; cf. 
gCDB = B. and S. hdv ‘ work’; Ay^OTTl = B. dvsoju^ S. &iUdbt 
‘ they were,’ etc. In the Sahidic example given above, however, 
TTlOyOtNt becomes h<:hVwdlnt^ no doubt under the influence of 
the cantillation ; cf. B. pMolnt and B. Ofcnlolnt^ S. dfdobd^ 
l^recisely the same vocalic combination. Stern gives the vowel 
0) as representing Arabic 4 ; thus 2AA(0H = hal'd la ‘ cheese’; 
TCDBt = Ai^abic Tdh^ the fifth Coptic month. 

B. The Consonants. 

1. B appears in B. regularly as v and in S. as v at the end of 

words and as w between vowels; cf. gCOB = B. and S. hov 
‘work,’ but NtBBN = B. S. ntwibi ‘all,’ Stern’s Frag- 
ment also represented o by B; thus, ‘ coal’ = aAba^H ; 

‘ beans’ = AABOyA. The regular S-sound w^as rej^resented 
by TT q, -y., although B sometimes appears in Arabic represented 
by w; thus, idUlli ‘date’ is derived from BEAgCJoA, showing 
pure This phenomenon was no doubt owing to the fact 

that the medial aspirate v is stranger to Arabic phonology, 
which accordingly reproduced the sound by b. The same pecu- 
liarity is seen in cird^b = -ppTCOB ‘ ^ measure of quantity ’ ; T(JDBI 
= etc. In Stern also we find = AGOyBEA ‘ dross.’ 

2. P occurs chiefly in Greek words as in ANAEKB = S. 
ancight. The latter pronunciation, g = Arabic is quite in 
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accordance with ISTeo-Helleiiic usage for pure r, i. e. when it is 
not in juxtaposition with K. Sometimes Coptic V is used for 
K, as in AHP = ANK ‘Id 

3. A, like generally occurs in Greek loan-words, although 
it apj)ear 8 in a few native words, as APHOy ‘now’; AlAOy 
‘ contention,’ etc. It is pronounced d in Ih and d.^ like T, in S. ; 
c:f, OyAP = B. B. udii. 

4. 3-s distinctly Hellenic consonant. It is pronounced 

like English z in hoth systems. 

5. e is ])ronouncod th hi C^airo, hut t in Upper Egypt; thus, 
■pONVlOy = B. tdhnM^ S. dtjntd ‘future.’ This consonant in S. 
is merely a combination consonant for Tg, as 0£=:TgS ‘the 
manner,’ pronounced to. It occurs in Stern as the equivalent of 
cij; cf. AGOyBFA = JbyiJt ‘ dross.’ 

6 . K is pronounced identically in hoth dialects. It represeuts 

O in Stern; thus, aAkin = ‘hammering’; AAKApOOpp 

= ‘bottle,’ This is curious, because o is either omitted 

entirely in pronunciation, as in Cairo and the vicinity, 

''IMi ‘Copt’ = (jddh pronounced as < 7 , especially in 

Upper Egypt; thus, jnd yidirti^ ‘I could not.’ Its representa- 
tion in Stern by K seems to show that at the time when this 
Fragment was written, o had its true value, i. e. in the 
Arabic of Egypt; cf. = TTBAaK. Coptic K represents 

Ancient Egyptian k and q (SteindorfP, Koiit. Gr..^ p. 18, n. 10 ). 

7 . A is uttered identically in both dialects and corresponds 
to the light Egyptian Arabic L Stern, however, notes that A 
re 2 :)resents Arabic r once, viz. in the word Aj^^bAaC 

8 . M and N also differ in no way from |* and 

9. 5^, on the other hand, is a ligature consonant for KC, 
esj)ecially in Sahidic. It apjoears chiefly in Greek words. 

10. T7 is iwonounced q > in Cairo Boheiric, probably owing 

to hTeo-Hellenic influence, but universally b in Sahidic; thus, 
HTTFCjXl = B. S. mbclfgt ‘he does not say.’ ISTote that 

IT is B. but S. bi^ as in ffCAXl =: B. ^psdU.^ S. btsdr/t. Labib 
states, however, that this consonant is heard in the Fayyflm 
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chiirclies as pure which, indeed, must have been its primitive 
value in Coi^tic. We have only to compare the Egyptian Arabic 
loan-woi*ds; Jhlldq ^ ^island’; htrlxi ^ ruin ’ = TTSpiTE 

‘temple’; ‘land sown with beans ’ = TTAKE, etc. The 

consonant TT also represents the Aral)io o in 8tern; thus, 
AAnoypAT = Jl ‘tilings’; ACycyiTTF = ^ aJI ‘alum,’ etc. 
It is curious that the name of T7 in Assuan is 77, with a strong 
medial aspirate. I was unable, however, to liear this sound in 
any word, although it may exist. 

11. P is identical in both dialects and seems to correspond to 
the Egyptian Arabic^; i. e. it is a very gentle trill rather than 
the rough Italian trill. 

1%, C, identical in both pronunciations, has the value of 
Arabic (jw; thus, TTICA^CI = B. S. htsdgt ‘the word.’ It 

was, however, used in Stern’s Fragment to represent Arabic^, 
ijis, and (jw; thus, a), representing^: ACCSpHnS = 

‘arsenic’; AAAAMCApOT — ‘a sort of gum’; b), 

representing \jo\ aAhOYCAAT = ‘sublimate’ (note 

that vj>o appears once representing ^SVa*, as in saoit = ^ONT 
‘acacia’); c), representing (jw: Ctt| = xAaw; cf. also merUl-^ 
HApBC ‘ south- wind ’ ; = HCAg ‘crocodile.’ 

13. HP is pronounced t in the hellenizing Camene style; thus, 
TIPETF = B. pe ete^ but S. hedcL Its primitive Upper Egyptian 
value preceding a vowel, however, was (L Thus for TApXH 
we find Cairo UllrcM^ but S. dUlrcht ‘the beginning’; 

= B. hihUf^ S. 'iithclddf ‘ in it.’ In the word AT^HNOyC] = B. 
dt6milf^ S. dtMndyclf ‘without him,’ we find it pi’onounced as 
t before the following In Stern it also represents the final 
in AAxtnpiT = ‘ sulphur ’ ; AAAAKCApOT = 

‘gum’, etc.; but usually stands for t>, as iu TATTEpirr^4> 
‘treat’; aA^ATIT = ‘iron,’ etc. T also represents 

Arabic \jO^ as in ATTIAT = ‘white.’ 

14. ^ is always v ; thus, <})HBTAq = B. vutaf, S. vikaf 
‘ he who.’ 
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15. It m difficult to formulate a rule as regards XI. It is pro- 
nounced as liard h in natiye words; thus, niXAKl — B, ptkdht,, 
S. Idkdkt ; but in foreign words it is generally li or ch ; thus, 
Cxreek XG)ptC = B. and S. Iwrts ; ApXB = B. and S. drcM, 
111 Upper Egypt, howeycr, \|iYXB is pronounced with h, 
la Stern, again, we iind aAxBBOYB = ^bra- 
zier’; and also X = li: AAXApoon'E = sllUjaad 

IG. \|/ is a ligature consonant as 0 = th, 

17. 0) is pronounced in both dialects; thus, ^(JDTTl = B. 

iiopt^ S- soht. In ^TAgOC] the ^ is pronoimeed in B. with a 
prosthetic vowel ; thus, estdhdf but S. stdiCwf, This, of course, 
is due to the juxtaposition of the following t. Stern gives ^ = 
if, as A^^bAAC etc. 

18. C] =::/in Upper and Lower Egypt; BAC|XH = B. ndfkt^ 
S. nufkd. In Stern, only the word CK| = xa-w shows (j = o, 
which is elsewhere represented by B, q, v, 

19. J) = in Cairo and Assuan; thus, = B. lien^ S. lidn. 

‘in’; = B. lidten^ S. [i dtcln ^ ajnul^ jaxtad In some 

parts of the Delta it is pronounced Jc\ i. e. k followed by a slight 
rough breathing (cf. Rochemonteix, in Ilemoires dc la Societc 
Xiuujulstlque de Parls^ vii., p, 273). 

20. ^ is now pronounced in both dialects exactly like the 

Arabic medial ^ = 4/ thus, OYOg = B. S, o^^dh ‘and.’ 
For gAt, B. has el/lt and S. dliU^ with prosthetic e and d 
respectively. IIoH = ^ appears also in HCAg = hnsdh = 
modern Egyptian Arabic tlnisdh ‘crocodile’; but in Stern it 
also represents as in ACCEpNHg = ‘arsenic,’ and 

A^O)Ae^pl=:^lAil ‘soot,’ 

21. X is by far the most interesting of all the Coptic conso- 
nants. Roughly speaking it is equivalent to Arabic which, 
however, has two distinct pronunciations between Cairo and 
Assu^ln. Arabic ^ appears in Cairo and the Delta generally as 
g hard, but its palatalization becomes more and more evident as 
one journeys southward; thus at Assiht we hear ^ as at 
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Luxor as dy^ aucl at Assuan practically as dny. Thus, the word 
‘camel’ is uttered yhnU^ {pyh)iU^ dyhuid^ and dsyemel^ 
respectively, at the places just mentioned. In the Soudan, 
Arabic ^ is plain ;} (J^5^ '=:jeniM)^ as is the ease among some 

of the Syrian Eedawin. Kowhere in Egypt or the Soudan, so 
far as I know, is the pronunciation z heard, which is the regular 
usage ill the Syrian towns ( = zendJ). The Ch-iptie “ZC does 
not, ho-wever, correspond oxavtly to the Egyptian Arabic 
Thus, in Cairo X is pronounced hard y before the vowels o, v// 
thus, AY^OOC= ‘they say’; but before the vowels 

i it invariably appears strongly palatalized as z, a sound un- 
known in Egyptian Arabic; thus, XE = B. ze ‘that’; MTTFqXl 
= myiifzt ‘he does not say,’ etc. In Assuan, on the other hand, 
I heard X as y in every position; thus, AY^OOC = ctClyos^ XF = 
ge^ MTTFqXl = mbafyt^ etc. In a number of other places in 
Upper Egypt, however, X is pronounced dy (cf, the list of the 
consonantal names above, according to which even at Assuan 
the consonant is named jTy<indy((^ but I heard it distinctly pro- 
nounced hard g). Here again we meet with an element of 
uncertainty, because the g pronunciation of ^ is regarded 
everywhere in Egypt as the elegant usage, and is accordingly 
imitated by educated speakers even in Upper Egy2)t. It is 
highly probable, therefore, that the priest who caiitillated for 
me may have purposely given to X the r/-souncI, which is appar- 
ently unnatural at Assuan. 

This entire subject is extremely difficult and is deeply involved 
in the question as to the origin of the //-jironunciatioii of Egyp- 
tian Did the first Arabic-speaking conqueroi'S of Egypt utter 
the ^ as g or as j? It is true that g for ^ is generally regarded 

as the primitive pronunciation of the consonant in the early 
Arabic. It is also true that ^ is still pronounced g in some 
parts of Arabia. According to Wetzstein {ZIJMG, xxii., pj). 
163-4) the 'Aneza jmonounce ^ as hard g formed in the front of 
the palate, a sound which in some other tribes has developed 
into y at the beginning of words and has been palatalized into 
d^y at the end of words. This undoubtedly shows, then, that ^ 
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= ^ is not necessarily a distinctively Egyptian pronunciation. 
As to the original pronunciation of ^ by the early Arabic 
invaders of tlie Nile-land and their descendants, what are we 
to say to Stern’s transliteration of stone’ by 

{h(thfr)^ and of S^erdigris’ by ACClH^p {(-minsdry. 

The (‘-onsonant ^ is ])ronoimced h}6 in C-airo with prosthetic 
c, and « in Assuan and Upper Egypt generally (only at Abydos 
sonietinies h) \ thus, ^oA 15. hjGol, S. Ul For ATSENOyq, 
1 k)W(3A'oi', we see B. (Itdeinlf, S. (itmiidi/df. In other rvords, 5 
represents, nearly everywhere, in Egypt, a d- or .v-souiid. Stern’s 
transliteration would clearly indicate that at the time when the 
Fragment was written ^ was uttered either z or j (thus, 

= eA(5Ap, hasar) and not hard //, which would j)robabIy have 
appeared as gAKAp, hcnjar. But here again we must allow for 
possible variation in the Egyptian Arabic of that period. The 
wi’iter of the Fragment may have belonged to a section of 


country where ^ was uttered as j or even f, whereas in other 
districts it may have been, and probably was, pronounced 
hardly. 

In view of the many confusing facts in the case, it is practi- 
cally impossible to arrive at any certain conclusion. I believe, 
however, that the hard //-pronunciation of (rmuja^ peculiar to 
both Upper and Lower Egypt, is of Egyptian and not of Arabic 
origin. The palatalization of Gang a before c, i in the Delta, 
e. g. XE = B. Z6 for S. ge^ may be I'egarded as a local peculiarity. 
Furthermore, the present hard //-pronunciation of peculiar to 
the Delta, but accepted everywhere in Egypt where persons of 
education converse, may have had a two-fold origin, viz. first, 
an Egyptian one from Gang a = //, which must have influenced 
the Arabic vernacular very strongly ; and secondly — and this 
must not be overlooked — an Arabic one^ in that some persons, 
and perhaps those most influential politically among the early 
Egyptian Arabs, may have pronounced the ^ as g. It is per- 
fectly clear, however, from the examples in Stern just quoted, 
that they did not all do so. 

22. Tt = dt all over Egypt; thus, = B. and S.^ 

In Abydos the consonant is named Fet and is per- 
haps pronounced thus. 
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TJie following instances of differentiation between C-airo and 
Assuan in the text of John i. Iff. are interesting: B. y/rl= S. 

(Greek |U.eV) ; B. epdnh = S. ttonli (with 'the indeiinite arti- 
cle) ; B. ddh epon-li ne hydaiht^^. (y^Vi e)ul?. dnlu- vtiTwahtt ; 
B. afh'dol}u-===-B. (Ifdobu, These variations, with one excep- 
tion, are prohahly not dn6 especially to vagaries of e.antillation, 
but arise from slightly dilferiiig texts. The printed versions of 
tJie Coptic Scriptures in Bgypt are not entirely in agreement 
wnth respect to minor points. Indeed, one of Labib’s chief 
objects is to establish by means of liis new press a standard 
edition of the Scri})tures. The exception noted above is S. 
dnlii^ which plainly shows an enclitic helping vowel, quite after 
the modern Egyptian Arabic style. This I cannot regard as a 
Coptic pecxiliarity (see above). The intercalated d in ddUirclu 
is evidently an attempt to avoid a hiatus in cantillation. 

The tone or air to which the Assuan priest sang his verses is 
very interesting both from the musical and from the textual 
point of view. In order to illustrate its singular character, a 
few bars of it are given herewith. So far as I am aware, this 
is the first specimen of Coptic cantillation pul)lished in this 
country. 

It will be noticed that the air begins on the dominant, pro- 
ceeding almost immediately to the sub-dominant, and then 
modulating between the sub-dominant and the flatted dom- 
inant! This is a distinctly Oriental peculiarity. In the tenth 
bar the singer begins a new musical phrase by reverting to the 
natural dominant. It should be observed — and this is very 
strange — that the ninth bar, which is a j^ause after the word 
O^nduU ‘God’ (musical pronunciation for does not 

end, but interrupts a sense phrase; thus, o'^dh nd O^Hidull ha 
htsdgt means ‘and God was the woitL’ This can only be ex- 
plained by the supposition that the pause was pmrposely intro- 
duced in order to attract attention to the words hcl htsdgt ‘ he 
was the word.’ The entire chant modulates solely between /- 
natural and ^?-flat, i. e., it touches only three notes, being even 
more limited in its musical range than the ordinary vernacular 
Arabic songs, which usually have a scope of at least five notes. 
The chant is sung without instrumental accompaniment. 

It is not the purpose of this article to treat of the very con- 
siderable influence of Coptic on the sentence construction and 
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vocabiilaiy of the present Egyptian Arabic vernacular. This, 
together with the highly interesting subject of the Coptic pho- 
netic treatment of CTreek loan-words, must be left to another 
paper. It will readily be seen that the study of modern Coj>tic 
phonology is of great importance both for the Egyptologist and 
for the general philologist; for the Egyptologist, because only 
through Coptic can any knowledge of the vocalization of ancient 
Egyptian be arrived at, and for the general philologist, because 
we have in the present system of Coptic pronunciation what 
apparently practically corresi)onds to a phonographic eciho of a 
long dead speech. Perhaps the closest modern parallel is the 
ceremonial use of Old Slavonic in the Slavic churches. 

The present article is merely an attempt to illustrate the main 
characteristics of the church Coi)tic as it is uttered in Egypt 
to-day. The writer has felt himself chiefly hindered by the 
scantiness of the data which he was able to collect, as well as 
by the frequent nutriist worthiness of Oriental information. In 
every case, however, where his Coptic instructor seemed uncer- 
tain, the statements have been either omitted or given tenta- 
tively. It is much to be hoped that the writer’s efforts in this 
direction will be followed by further investigations on the part 
of European and American scholars. 




The Riter Sipra at Ujjain. 


Notes from. Indict^ Second Series. — A Visit to Ujjain — Bhar- 
trharPs Gave — Legends of King Viler ama. — Letters to 
the Corresponding Secretary from Professor A. V. Wil- 
liams Jacksok, Columbia TJniversitj, ISTew York City/ 

Ujjatx, March 10-13, 1901. — It will not he easy to forget 
the beauty of the Indian starlit night when I reached Ujjain, 
once the center of literaxy culture, science and art in India, 
made famous by the court of King Vikrama. Here at last I 
was in the home of many legends connected with Krilidfisa, 
and amid the very scenes portrayed by pudraka, Bhavabhuti, 
and the rest of the coterie whose names are associated with that 
period which is sometimes called the Renaissance of Sanskrit 
literature. Ilap^iily for the student, Ujjain in certain respects 
lies a little otf the line of travel ; so tliat western influence and 
trade have not dispelled all the glamor that still tinges the old- 
time city with its enchanting glow. 

After a good night’s rest at the Dxik Bungalow near the rail- 
way station, it was time, at 6.30 in the morning, to stax*t on our 
visit through the quarters and environs of what was once the 
renowned capital of Malwa. Kowadays Ujjain is perhaps bet- 
ter knowzi as a minor place of export for opium, and as the site 
of a ruined astronomical observatory that made it the Green- 
wich of India over two hundred years ago. Our guide and 
host, Mr. Keshao Rao Ramaji Thomrey, Magisti'ate of His 
Highness Sitoliya Sahib of the Gwalior State, was waiting for 
us, and it was but a few minutes from the Bungalow, near 
Mahadeo College, before we were in the streets of the his- 
toi'ic city. 

1 . Ujjain. 

The first glimpse that met the eye, after the bullocks and 
beggars, was a huge elephant almost blocking the street, like 
Karnapuraka’s monstrous victim in the Mrccliahatiha (2.2, ed. 
Stenzlei', p. 40-42, of, Wilson, Hindu Theatre.^ i. 57). Rot far 


^ A continuation of the first series, which appeared in the Journal, vol. 
xxii, 1901, pp, 321-332. 
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beyond tliere peeped out from a doorway a curious dwarf 
woman that strangely recalled the cunning Manthara of the 
Ramayana. A few paces more brought us to the fortress gate 
of the great Vikramfiditya. The gateway itself is a crude 
structure two stories high, with bulky posts or buttresses, 
Tliesc were stained red several feet above the ground, and 
before one of them a young .Hindu woman chanced to be kneel- 
ing in a suppliant posture, offering liowers. The portal had a 
solemn, ominous look, rather than a hallowed a])])earaiice ; and 
this is in keeping with the legend recorded about it below. 
Tradition says that the archway once formed the entrance to 
Vikrama’s palace; from its vaulted top now hangvS a rude cop- 
per bell. On the sides of the portal are tw'elvc columns or 
pillars, with scrolls and carvings, and there are two striking old 
figures of the sisters of the terrible goddess Krdi, These two 
malign deities remained at ITjjain when their sister betook her- 
self to Calcutta, and they still continue to manifest their evil 
nature by bringing cholera upon the city every twelve years. 

Passing over the rougli stone j)avement that characterizes the 
neighborhood of the gate and was designed, it is said, to check 
the hoofs of invading liorsemen in bygone days, we entered a 
more spacious street, on the right of which stands the rather 
commanding j)alace of the Maharaja, now used as a judicial 
court. See figure 

Directly 023j)osite, on the left, is placed a Temple of Rama, 
where our host had charge of paying a monthly stii)end to the 
ministering priests and worshippei's. Thanks to him, access was 
granted us at once, which is not always the case in Hindu 
temples. 

Facing the entrance to the enclosed precinct thei'e is a small 
shiine of the ever-iDresent monkey-god Hanuman, and to the left, 
in the rear of this, a fane of with the footprints of the 

god. To the right of the enclosure, and partly supported by 
twelve columns, stands the Rama temple itself. Around these 


^ The photographs illustrating these Kotes were taken by my nephew, 
Frederic J. Agate, who accompanied me on my trip to India, and to 
whose kindness I am indebted for the opportunity of showing to Indo- 
logists several views which are not to be found either in Europe or India. 
For some reason or other IJjjain seems to have been neglected even in 
the Government collection. 





III. The RuDRA-SAaARA Lake and the Temple 
OF Hari-Sihdhi at TJjjain. 
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twelve columns, as a cloistered walk, is made the pradaksina,^ 
or circumambulatiou in lionor of Rfima ; and on tlie right within 
the open temple walls is a place set apart for the daily reading 
of the Puranas. The large drums that stood near betokened 
a noisy accompaniment to the ritual worship. Directly in the 
center of the rear wall of the temple, as one looks in, there 
were noticed three ligures in a shrine. Tliese portrayed the 
semi-divine Rama, standing in efiigy between his brother Laks- 
mana on the right and his wife Sita on the left. One or two 
ministering ])rieHts were moving about near the shrine, and on 
an incidental mention being made of the Vedas, some surprise, 
or perhaps concealed dread of profanation, was manifested when 
I ventured to whisper Agnim Vs piiroMtalii yagflasya deimra 
rtnigam,^ etc. 

A few steps beyond the shrine of Rama, amid the maze of 
sacred buildings and past a temple of elephant-headed G-anapati, 
or Gane^a, we came to a sanctuary of ^iva, under the form, in 
which he is wprshij^ped in the great epic, as Mahakfila, Great 
Time. In front of this temple we could hear a number of Brah- 
man boys studying the YajurVeda with their master. We 
listened attentively to the intoned recitative, but as soon as they 
caught sight of us the recitation ceased, desecrated, as of old, 
by a foreign or unhallowed presence. 

A turn to the right led to a fine, deep tank with Brahmans 
bathing and washing their garments, as in the eighth act of the 
Mreshahafikd (cf. also Wilson i, 122, 141). Some of them 
were busy with their mantra prayers, but one or two, less scru- 
pulous than the rest, asked’ us for ‘baksheesh’ to purchase 
‘ bang ’ ; but we hurried on, casting a glance only at the oldest 
Temple of Mahadeo in TJjjain, near which a superb specimen of 
^iva’s sacred bulls was lazily grazing. 

After passing around to the other side of the tank, where a 
number of other priests were still going through their ablutions, 
we turned down a by-path to the right to visit a Hindu astron- 
omer teaching some j)upils who sat at his feet, like the scholars 
of Varahamihira in TJjjain of old. This teacher, who gave his 
name in Sanskrit as Narayana Jyotisi and claimed to be a 
descendant of the family of Yyasa, still adhered to the old 
geocentric school, of astronomy, and, in making his Sanskrit 
explanations to his pupils and to us, he used an old iron wire 
figure of the universe by way of illustration. 
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It was necessary to retrace our steps })ast some small stone 
images of gods and godlings, along the path that descended to 
the large Eudra-Sagara Pond. This partly artificial lake is one 
of seven said to have been constructed by Yikrama, the number 
seven corresponding to the seven mythical Hugaras, or oceans 
(cf. ui. 74. 25; JTimiu.idatta^ 23; and In disc ha 

A^irnehe^ 5508, 5742). A causeway led directly tlirough the 
Eudra-Sagara to the Temj)le of JIari-Siddhi on the farther bank. 
This goddess is renowned for having saved the life of King 
Vikrama by bringing <anrta from Iieaven as a balm to heal him 
on one occasion when he was severely burned. In grateful 
recognition of her beneficence the king founded a temple in her 
honor. In front of the goddess’s sanctuary there were standing 
two tall columns, with stone receptacles or cups for holding 
lights at the festival of Diviili, or Feast of Lanterns. Near by 
was a good specimen of a vata-vrksa or banyan tree. The 
picture will help to make clear the position of the temple on 
the banks of the Rudra-Sagara, and the earthen causcMmy that 
approaches it. See figure 3. 

Prom Ilari-Siddhi’s Temple it was but a short distance to the 
Sipra (Skt. ^frprcc) river, immortalized in Kfilidasa’s famoiLs lines 
descriptive of Ujjain. The verses addressed to the cloud-mes- 
senger in the Meghaduta record the charm of ‘ Sij)ra’s breeze ’ 
(il/cr/A. I. 31, giprdvata) and the number of sdrasa birds that 
haunt the river’s banks; and the ItaghuDcm^a alludes to the 
trees of the gardens along its shores as stirred by the breezes 
fi'om its rippling waters {Ilaghni. 6. 35 pprdtarungdnllaM^^ 
taste lulydnaparanqmrdsit). See figure 1. 

The bank of the river was lined with bathing-places. As far 
as I could learn, these were farmed out, so that an income was 
assiu’ed to the respective proprietors. We noticed one partic- 
ular ghat that a widow owned as her claim. Her ideas of pro- 
prietory rights were evidently strongly developed, for a lively 
scene ensued when an invading bather entered her domain with- 
out paying the fee that made part of the woman’s regular 
income. It was not necessary to understand the dialect of the 
vituj)eration, billingsgate, and mutual recriminations that fol- 
lowed. The gestures of the belligerent parties and the inter- 
ested bystanders quite sufficed. See figure 4. 



V. The Old Astronomical Observatory at Ujjain. 
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Not fai' beyond was a place marked off in a square of about 
twenty feet for the paptmiedha^ and near by was a Hindu, wlio, 
in accordance witli tlie old Grbya-stitra prescriptions, was going 
tbrougb the formal ceremony of tonsure and shaving after the 
loss of one of liis near relatives, A few steps beyond, under a 
matting hovel, on his low corded bed, lay an aged Samiyasin. 
One of his eyes was totally gone, all his teeth were out, and his 
ash-besmeared ffgure seemed as palsy-stricken as the rd in 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia. lie mumbled some lines 
from tiie (xltfi on the philosophy of life, and made an unintelli- 
gible comment on far-off lands when our host tried to explain 
to him what was meant by America ; and then he crept away to 
his wretched retreat. 

There remained, at the moment, time only for a glimpse of 
the small Agastya Temple, where two Nautch girls were in 
attendance, and we entered onr little covered pony carts to ride 
out to the south of ITjjain, to visit the ruins of the Astronomical 
Observatory. See figure 5. 

This observatory was erected about A. D. 17^4:, by Jaya- 
sinha, or Jai Sing 11, Bfija of Jaipur. The photograph, which is 
a rare one, is worth reproducing, with a few words of explana- 
tion. It was taken from the top of a brick and cement structure 
which had been bxiilt to serve as a huge sun-dial. The gnomon 
or marker of this old Titan time-piece is a wall in the shape of a 
right-angled triangle, some thirty or forty feet long at its base, 
and more than twenty feet high from the ground to the apex of 
its perpendicular. The thickness of the wall is three or four 
feet. It is set in the plane of the meridian, and its sloping 
hypothenuse points to the north pole. Steps, moreover, are cut 
in the inclined surface of the hypothenuse, so as to give an 
ascent to the apex. As the photograph was taken from this 
apex, only the base of the huge gnomon shows in the i^icture. 
[But near the foot of the perpendicular, to the left of the tree as 
one faces the photograph, one may easily recognize the remains 
of the arc of a giant circle, on which the shadow of the gnomon 
was wont to fail, as my colleague, Professor J, K. E-ees, the 
astronomer, points out to me on showing him the illustration in 
its proof-sheet form.] Observations of the sun’s approximate 
position, and determinations of the time of day, could readily 
be made by this immense instrument. There was a broken or 
VOL. XXIII. 21 
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weathered stone mural quadrant (not shown in the picture) to 
the left of the base of the Yantra-samrfij. This must have been 
used for determining the sun’s altitude and zenitli-distance, if 
my very limited astronomical knowledge, especially in Indian 
astronomy, allowed me rightly to identify it; l)ut I stand 
ready for correction at the hands of specialists in such matters ; 
and iny notes, unfortunately, had to be hastily made, I am not 
clear, moreover, as to what the purpose of the horizontal solid 
stone cylinder may have l)een, which is also noticeable in the 
l)icture near tlie foot of the dial pointer. 

The striking feature, however, of the collection of structures, 
as seen in tlie photograph, is the wall of the tvu) large liori- 
zontal circles of stone and cement. The outer of these is about 
ten feet high; the inner, about six. Tlie doorways or gates hi 
the wall are easily seen in the picture ; the one to the north 
overlooks the river. The use of these circular Kstructures 
was evidently for determining the time of ris- 
ing of the siin, moon and stars above the plane of the horizon. 
But such details I’egai'ding the observatory have an attraction 
chiefly for those who are working in astronomy. The view from 
the place, however, is one to be i-emembered. The Sipra river 
near by, the prospect over the liroken plain set olf by a back- 
ground of woods, and in the distance a slowly moving camel 
train, all combined to give color to the scene. A myth regard- 
ing buried treasures was not lacking, and signs were in evidence 
where some credulous seekers had turned up the soil in two or 
three places, guided by a vision seen by an old woman in a dream. 

To the reader of Sanskrit literature, the streets, alleys and 
lanes of IJjjain are ever a source of interest. The stock char- 
acters of the old Indian dramas and of Kalidasa’s poems are as 
much in evidence now as in ages long ago, even to the ‘ city-fed 
bull ’ which sniffed about the stalls, as in the fourth act of the 
Mrochakatika [Mrcck. p. 69, ed. Steiizler; Wilson, i. 84). 
The scene in the j)resent photograph is an avenue facing a mod- 
ern temple of Krsna, with a handsome silver shrine; but near 
the gates of the sanctuary one may notice small dealers still 
carrying on their trade as of yore with cowrie shells instead of 
money. See figure 6. 

Among other places of interest for Sanskrit students is 
AvantT-ksetra, or the site of old IJjjain. It is necessary to drive 



VI. Street Scene near the Temple op Krishna at Ujjain. 
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out <a mile or so over rough, dusty roads, partly shut in by low 
mud walls. Here a spot is pointed out as the place where 
Bhartrhari used to sit, and someAvliat beyond is the cave where 
the poet used to dwell as a hermit. 

2. Bhartrhari’s Cave. 

ddu* cave itself stands on an elevation overlooking a part of 
the river, ddiei’e were numerous trees about it, well tilled with 
birds; and the familiar crow of Sanskiut story was not absent, 
^'here is a stone shrine l)y the entrance to the cave; one must 
pass a few steps ])eyond this to a narrow gate in a 'wall, after 
entering which one comes to the real mouth of the cave. A few 
stone steps, stee|) and somewhat winding, lead down into the 
recess. To the north (if I rightly noted the points of the com- 
]iass) was a small vaulted chamber where Bhartrhari underwent 
so great acts of penance and self-abnegation that Indra himself 
east his bolt from heaven to in term] )t the anchorite’s long-con- 
tinued Uqnis. To the inquirer a rough circular mark in the 
stone slab above is pointed out to indicate how the sage raised 
his Iiand to \vard off the shaft that struck the stone above bis 
bead. See hgiire 7. 

Passing from tliis eremite cell eastward through a ])assage, 
one comes to a small hall or recess with a figure or picture rep- 
resenting Bhartrharl’s teacher, Goi^aksanatha, in the center, and 
oil the left the moralist’s nephew, Gopi-canda, his sister’s son; 
while to the south an opening in the cavern’s roof is pointed out, 
which is said to lead ultimately through a passage to Benares ! ^ 

Ascending up steps again to the east, within this underground 
vault, there is an entrance to a small cave dedicated to Sarasvatl 
and another to Ganapiati. Here, sculptui^ed in the stone, two 
footprints were visible. They were the marks of the venerated 
feet of Macchendi'anatha, the Guru of Bhartrhari’s own teacher. 
Near by, in another passage or recess, was a part of a large Unga 
of known as the ^afikara-Siiiha Liiiga. This must have 

been but one of many, for thei^e are said to be no less than 
eighty-four sacred Hings’ in Ujjain. 


^ On returning from India I am able to add now a reference to a brief 
allusion to the names mentioned in this paragraph, in P. G. Nath’s edi- 
tion of Bhartrhari, Bombay, 1896, pp, 8, 21, 43, 48. 
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Inquiry with regard to Bliartrliari’s history, who is looked 
on as the brother of Vikraina (see l)elow), brought out tlie story 
of his favorite wife Pifigalfi in but a sliglitly different form from 
that elscwliere recorded. To test the devotion of his beIov(Ml 
on one occasion when liunting, he caused to be sent her his gar- 
ments stained with tlie blood of a kid. Fingalri dr(q)])ed dead 
at the siglit; and on learning this, Bluxrtrhari wislied to liv(* no 
longer. But to comfort the ])oet his (liiru declared he could 
make a hundred Pifigalas, which he did forthwith.. Hhartrhari 
became puzzled and could not discover his triu* wife; tliereiipon 
he renounced the world and became a Saimyusin. ''.riiis is a 
different story from the familiar one in the commentator to the 
famous verse [Nit I (j at aka ^ %) regarding the ]>recious fruit 
[phaki) bestowed upon his wife Anafigasena and given hy her 
to her paramour. It is the one dramatized, as I was informed, 
in the plays relating to Bhartrhari. The renuiieiation of the 
world and adopting the life of a recluse, account for the assoida- 
tions gathered about the cave, although it is stated that there 
are some corresponding cells in other places in India. ^ 

Time was reserved for visiting other places on the Sipra river, 
especially the Gahga-ghat, a fine landing with steps near one of 
its curves ; and from the parapet a good outlook could be bad 
over the dust-mounds of tlie older city. 

Ill returning along a more remote road the site of a lonely 
temple of Durga was passed, which one might associate vdtb 
the terrific scenes in the fifth act of Bhavabhilti’s MaJan-madh- 
ava, describing her as the terrible goddess Crunundfi ami her 
cruel skull-necklaced priestess Kapfila Kundalfi. Besides the 
story about Krdidasa recorded in Xd xxii, p, 331, there was 
an opportunity to gather a legend of Vikrama and the rise of 
newer Ujjain from the dust of the older Avantika. The account 
as Mr. Thomrey related it ran almost as follows : 

3. Legends of Vikrama and Old Ujjain. 

‘ On one occasion Gandharvasena, son of Indra, was sitting 
with his father in Svax’ga, watching a dance of the Apsarases. 
Gandharvasena chanced to laugh at one of the dancing girls ; 


^ See now a mention of one at Mount Abu and of one at Achalgarh, in 
P. S. Nath, op. cit, p. 45. 
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wliereiipou liis father grew exceedingly angry and called him an 
ass {khara)^ ]:)rononncing at the same time a curse U 230 ii him 
that he should descend to earth and become an ass.^ The son 
begged the angry god at least to tell him to what place he 
sliould turn his steps, and at his father’s bidding Gandharvasena 
went to Ujjaiu and lived in the Forest of Mahakfila {Ma/ulJcala-- 

V(Ui((). 

‘ Now the daughter of the king of Avantika, or old Ujjain, 
(*aine to offer 'woi'ship to the god Mahakfila, as a form of Qiva. 
She caught sight of the ass, who spoke to her in Sanskrit, at 
which she became interested and inquiring “Who are you?” 
asked all about him. Thereupon Gandharvasena laid aside hie 
ass’s guise and appeared in his true form. Immediately she 
became enamored of him and the union of their love was 
sealed. 

‘It thus happened that Gandharvasena came every night in 
his perfect form to visit his loved one, and would then take 
again his ass’s shape in the morning. Accordingly the thought 
occurred to the princess, “If I could only burn the body of 
the ass, there wmuld remain alone and forever the form of the 
man.” With this idea, on one occasion when Gandharvasena 
was sitting by her in human guise, and his two forms were dis- 
tinct, she threw the ass’s body into the fire. A marvel instantly 
ensxied. No sooner had the form of the ass touched the flames 
than Gandharvasena began to shriek in agony, and in his anguish 
he cried to her, “Flee hence, fori shall bring the dust of 
heaven upon this place.” So she fled, bearing within her womb 
the fruit she had conceived by Indra’s son. 

‘ A fearful shower of dust from heaven forthwith descended, 
which buried the old city. But the princess who had escaped 
gave birth to twin sons. One of these was Vikramaditya ; the 
other was Bhartrhari.’ Such, according to legend, was their 
semi-divine origin, and thus the tradition is repeated that 
Bhartrhari was an elder brother of Vikrama and that he held 


^ I may now add, a hint of this legend may be found in Crooke, The 
Popular Beligion and Folklore of Northern India, ii, 208 ; Lassen, I A, 
ii? 753, with references. An analogue in Lucian’s OnoB, imitated by 
Apuleius in his Metamorphoses, is noted by my friend and pupil, Dr. 
Gray. 
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tlie kingdom of Dhfir, or rather Dluirfi-iiagara, the capital of 
Mahva. ’ 

A newer Fjjain seems then to have come into existence in 
place of the old, but I did not gather any legendary account as 
to its beginnings. Misfortunes, however, attended upon the 
place, partly as a result of <Tandharvasona's curse, and one of 
the legends as to bow Viknuna bec*ame king of it is ])res(‘rved 
somcAvliat as follows: 

‘ Owing to the effect of (Tandharvasena’s (*urse wliich still 
hung over the city, the awful goddess KfdT used every day to 
devour him wlio had just been anointed king, so that the city 
would ever be without a ruler. On one particular day the son 
of a ])otter woman was chosen to be king. Impending death 
stared the unwilling monarch in the face. But to the weeping 
mother Vikrama came as a beggar, for such in reality lie was, 
and learning the cause of the distress he offered himself as a 
substitute. He was gladly accepted and joyfidly installed in 
the fatal office. But a remedy was in his hands as the secpxel 
})roved. 

^Krdi was Avont, as tixe legend goes, to come to the ])a]ace 
every night along the remote road mentioned above, and then 
to destroy the king. On this very pathAvay Vikrama therefore 
sacriffced buffaloes and other animals, dug small holes which he 
filled with wine, and strewed tJie road with sweetmeats, per- 
fumes, and a carpet of flowers. Tlio cruel goddess partook of 
these offerings Avith such delight and Avas propitiated to such a 
degree, that Avhen she reached the spot Avhere Vikrama’s Gate 
now stands, she declared herself ready to grant any boon to the 
one that had so gratified her. It is hardly necessary to add that 
Vikrama begged that his own life be spared as king and that 
Kali should depart fi’om Ujjaiii, never to return. 

‘Forced by her pledge she granted these boons, quit ITjjain, 
and went to Calcutta, but left her two sisters, whose images are 
now seen at the jDortal, and granted them the privilege of 
devouring, every twelve years, as many human lives as they 
pleased. This they do by cholera, as stated above. In addi- 
tion to this, moreover, seven girls and five buffaloes wei'e to be 
sacriffced to them each year — carrying out the old tradition of 
human sacrifices to Durga.’ 


^ On Dliara, see also P. Gr. Nath, op, cit., p. 5. 
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These sacrihces used regularly to be fulfilled, and it is stated 
that those men who gave their hve-year-old daughters to he 
slain received grants of land as a recompense. It is needless to 
add tluit tlie English Government i)ut a stop to such cruel sac- 
riiices, so that now only the InrfFaloes are killed at the Dacjaratha 
festival in October on the ninth day [nmnl) of the month 
The girls that are now set free are not allowed to 
marry, however, although the land-compensation is made to 
their fathers as before. The heads of the hulfaloos are buried 
by the archway which was daubed with red paint, and these are 
taken out each year when the fresh ones are slaughtered. It 
was stated that the officiating ])riests -were of the Balfii caste, a 
sort of ^Ifidra cdass, and they eat the flesh of the buffaloes 
which they sacriflee. 

With regard to other legends and the drama, no tradition 
seems to he preserved about Urvayl, although one would exiDect 
it, owing to tlie close association of her name with Vikrama 
throughout Sanskrit literature. But other inquirers may he 
more fortunate in that matter. It was interesting to learn that 
the iJand((l\Xui(;ika is sometimes played at Iljjain in a Marathi 
version; and also the Mrcidiohatika^ which must be particularly 
appropriate in the veiy scene where its plot is laid, and of 
course ^lakuntala is sometimes given. But the list of plays 
I learned would not he coinijlete without including Shakspere, 
whose dramas they likewise sometimes perform — ^a hapi^y union 
of East and West. Such at least are some among the many 
points of interest to me, and they will ever make the recollec- 
tion of my visit to XJjjain a bright one. 



The Relation of the Vedie Forms of the Dual . — By Dr. 

C-rEoiiaK M. BolltnGj Catholic University of America^ 

Washington, D. 0. 

The beginning of the understancling of the Yeclic endings of 
the dual -an and -d dates from the article of liudolf Merin- 
ger, JBidtrdffti znr (/eschlehte der klg. (ledlnuthrn,.^ KZ. xxviii, 
pp. 217 if. In this article Meringer showed clearly that these 
two forms of the dual were nothing but sentence-doublets of 
one and the same form, and maintained that their original dis- 
txubution was faithfully reflected by their occurrence in the Rig 
Veda: -d before consonants and in pause; -m before all vowels 
except %t ; before u the semi-vowel was lost. An important 
correction of this view was made by Bechtel, IIauj)tx)rol)leme 
der idg. Xauthhre seit ScJdeioher., p. 285, where ho argaies that 
since O. U. dtta and Gothic ahtem can represent neither ^olctd 
nor "^oktd'U.^ it follows that the parent language must have pos- 
sessed also the form ^oktou^ a form that -is not represented in 
the Rig Veda except where it is suspected to be of ‘later’ ori- 
gin, and that, therefore, the original distribution must have been 
-0 before consonants, -Du before vowels, and -die in pause. This 
correction of Meringer’s tlieory enabled Bechtel (compare the 
admirable exposition, op. cit.^ p. 282) to bring under the same 
principle the locative forms in -d, -da. The application to the 
perfect forms had already been made by Collitz, ATT. ix, p. 
47 n. The theory thus modifled has been accepted by Wacker- 
nagel, Altindische Grammatlk^ p. 107. As the acceptance, 
however, is not yet universal — compare Brugmann, Grimdr. Y 
pp. 203 n., 883, 888 — it may be of service to point out another 
argument .that will strengthen Bechtel’s position and at the 
same time illustrate a truth that at the present time needs 
emphasis on account of an unwillingness in certain quarters to 
accept its logical consequences, viz., that the dialect of the Rig 
Veda is not the ‘mother dialect’ of the dialects on which are 
based the Atharva Veda, the Brahmanas, the Sutras, and in 
general the later literature. 
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The point which I hope to make clear is that it would have 
been impossible for the ‘later’ language to obtain its duals 
in -<2u if it had ever passed through the stage of develop^ 
meiit that is represented by what is called ‘the oldest portions ’ 
of the Eig Veda. Before attempting to sho\v this I will exam- 
ine two of the most recent discussions of the relations of these 
forms, tlie latter of which wdll involve a question of inetliod. 
Arnold, JA Ot>, xviii, p. 347, secs in the form which he 
considers ‘a note of later date,’ the result of a striking process 
termed “hexional expansion,” due to efforts (which in the 
main he takes to be conscious) ‘ to introduce distinctness into 
flexional elements originally slight in bulk and of midtiple con- 
notation.’ The suggestion contains all the novelty which the 
author claims for it, but based as it is on the numerical relations 
of the two forms, its criticism may be found in the article of 
Meringer already cited, p. 220; “AVenn man sagt und das wird 
jetzt die landlauffge meinung sein: Im R. V. verhalten sich die 
d- zu den formen wie 1129 : 171, also sind die d- formen die 
alten, aus ihnen entwiekeln sich erst die d?/-formen und gelan- 
gen schliesslich zur alleinlierrschaft — so ist das gauz falsch und 
verkehrt.” It remains to 2 )oint out only that if Arnold’s con- 
ception of the relation of the forms could possibly be true, his 
conclusion that the duAovms are indications of late date wmdd 
be justified. But the manifest eiTor of his j>remise must of 
itself tend to shake belief in the justness of his conclusions. Of 
the error of this view Arnold himself seems to be partly con- 
scious, since in FZ, xxxvii, ]}. 446 instances of -du before 
vowels ai'e not included in the “Notes of late date.” 

An attempt of Oldenberg to reconcile Meringer’s explana- 
-tion of the relation of these forms with the theory that those in 
-du (exce 2 :)t before vowels) are indicative of a late date is found 
in ZDMGr, liv, pp. 187 ff.: “Hinreichend gesicherte gramma- 
tische Theorien lehren mis als Anfangspunkt. der Entwicklung 
die Verteilung jener Formen als Satzdoubletten je nach dem 
vokalischen oder konsonantischen Anlaut des folgenden AVortes 
kennen. Andererseits als Endpunkt der Entwicklung steht die 
in der jtingeren Sjirache geltende Alleinherrschaft des -du fest. 
Zwischen Anfang und Ende kann es nur den iypischen Kampf 
urns Dasein, wie er zwischen Satzdoubletten stattzuiinden pflegt, 
gegeben haben; ein Laxerwerden der alten Sandhiregel, Vor- 
dringen der -d?^-form muss erwartet werden.” From this and 
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especially the last danse I can only understand that according 
to the conception of tlie writer, the form was alwa.ys that 
in the period when the old miadlil rules were strictly applied, 
that is in the ])eriod of the ‘ Rig Veda proj^er,’ this form before? 
consonants (and in j)ause) hecaine -d, but that later the relaxa- 
tion of these rules allowed -d/Ydo remain under these conditions. 
But with all tlie respect due to Oldenl)^^'^ opinion, 1 must sul)- 
niit that this view is in contradiction to one of the (dearest i)rin- 
ci])ies of linguists scdence, namely, that su<h <*hang(?.s do not 
take place each time that a word is spoken hut that this result 
is either receivcHl from other speakers and then reproduced by 
memory, or that the form i>s pro<Iuced after the analog^^ of 
forms so received. It is exactly as if one were to maintain that 
TTCTTvcrrat would have reverted to at any time that a 

relaxation of the Greek ‘rules of euphony’ had set in (comi)are 
Brugmann, Grlech, Grtond p, 12). The only way in which 
one of such sentence-doublets can invade the territory of the 
other is by the way of analogy, and this brings us back to the 
question, if the. Atharva and the classic literature are the direct 
developments ont of a period, that of the “Rig Veda proper,” 
which had for the dual only -di? before vowels, -d before conso- 
nants and in pause, how did the form in -au develop)? 

This difiieulty was distinctly realized by Meringer, lor. c/??., 
p. 225 ff., and met by the sup])osition that the form in -d^? was 
analogically transferred to the position before consonants, that 
ill this p>osition it became -an and was then generalized. This 
view is, in my opinion, untenable for the following reasons: 
first, on account of the comparative rarity of the ending -dc, 
because of the rarity of the conditions under whicli it occurs. 
This argument in itself is not cogent but must be allowed some . 
w^eight in connection with the following. Secondly, in the cases 
of -m followed by a vowel, the v is drawn over to the next syl- 
lable — compare especially the cases of its loss when the following 
word begins with which are identical with cases like nrmis 
Brugmann, Grundr. I® p. 302 — hence it is at least 
extremely improbable that an ending -m would be abstracted 
from such a situation.’ Thirdly, this ending -dt; would not 

^ From ia | vagvind, if sufficiently frequent, one might expect the 
development of ^vagvind or of an euphonic v comparable with the sibil- 
ant that appears after a final nasal under certain conditions, but not 
the extension of a form tdv. 
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become -du before all consonants; c£. tlie medial forms rd;}a- 
(Idvndin ^ saJiasra<lm7uui} ^ aru}y)iah sooiapdvitun^ , Yet in spite 
of tlie fact tliat we are supposed to have extensive records of 
tlio transition period, no sueli, forms as -dv ;/- occur. Finally in 
locatives such as <{<f}Hju^ in which similar forces are at work, we 
sec (‘leaii3r that the -du foians appear in pause before they appear 
before consonants. 

In vieu^ of these facts it is much simpler, and iii iny opinion 
necessary, to start from the distribution of the forms that 
.Bechtel has ]>roveu for the Indo-European, namely, -d before 
consonants, -rb/ before vowels, and -du in pause; and to assume 
that we have analogy working in opposite directions in dif- 
ferent dialects, whether these dialects be those of diiferent local- 
ities or of different social strata of the same locality. In the 
dialect wliich is tlie l>asis of the Eig Yeda proper,” the result 
is that -c7 is extended to the position in pause and in part to the 
position before vowels; while in the dialect or dialects which 
are the ])asis of the Atharva Yeda, and of the later literature in 
general, the form in -an.- was extended to the position before 
consonants. In confirmation of tliis it may be pointed out that 
on this hypothesis the forms in-d and-d?/: will each be so numer- 
ous that the operation of analogy in either direction will he 
easily intelligible. 

The first conclusion to he drawn from this is that as we have 
no means for determining the relative chronology of these 
changes in the two (or more) dialects concerned, we can draw 
no inferences as to the time of composition of hymns composed 
in the different dialects. It remains to be seen whether we can 
arrive at any criteria that will be of service for arranging the 
hymns that are composed in the same dialect. To determine 
this, it will be necessary to examine other forms, and first the 
duals in -a. To Arnold these are simply the form from which 
hy “fiexional expansion ” come the duals in -d, loc\ clt,^ p. 347, 
and consequently all occurrences fall in his “period A,” Mah- 
low, Dielangen Vocale^ p. 130, and Meringer, loe, cit,^ p. 233, 
consider these forms as originally vocatives, the only use in 
which they are attested. Osthoff, MF. i, 226 ff., believed that 
they preserved the ending of the consonantal stems *pdd«= 
TToSc, which had been transferred to the o-stems by analogy. 
But this fails to exj^lain why the form occurs only as a vocative, 
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and only in the o-stems, an omission which Brnginann, Gnindr. 
ii, p. G45, tries to make good by assuming the infiuence of the 
vocative singular. The hyioothesis does not seem to me ])roba- 
ble, and I would suggest instead that we have in reality in all 
cases vocative singulars, that have been misinterpreted at least 
as far back as tbe time of the diaskeuasts. 

Of the material collected by Lanman, Ifoioi ]>. 

342, is to be set aside, first, KV. x. 27. 15. The 
(conceals the quantity of the hnal, but, coTieeding that tlie yada- 
pathd is correct, can be due only to the analogy of mptu 
(cf. Brugmann, Grumir. ii, 480), which 

occur in this same verse. Of the remaining cases, vi. 03, 1; 67. 
8 do not contain the form in the text nor in the pudaputlui. 
Here the form in <t cannot be introduced into the text, tlie first 
passage containing a nominative which is unparalleled, the 
second containing an adjective which is also without parallel 
except for dhTtaimuta^ i. 15. G, due to the immediate neigh- 
borhood of niUTmarima, Nor does the meter require this form. 
Compare for the first passage Oldenberg, Die Ilyin) ten des Jliy- 
veda^ p. 467, and apply the same principle to the second, read- 
ing f/krta-mind for (jhrtdnnm. Almost all the other examples 
are either dwndw compounds or supposed cases of elliptical 
duals, and any explanation to he satisfactory must do justice to 
this fact. I would suggest therefore that in m'ttrmarn.na^ i. 15. 
6^, indrmaruna^ i. 17. 3^', 7*^^, 8^, 0^', we have really two voca- 
tives hidrd vdnma^ (compare, forexamiDle, vdrimci nntm sdda- 
thali^ V. 67. 2^), and that the shift of accent, whether made by 
the poets or diaskeuasts, is due to the analogy of nntrdvcmmd^ 
etc. The length of the final syllable of the first vocative may 
be due to the same cause, but more probably it is a case of an 
elliptical dxtal followed by a singular. Compare Delbrtlck, 
Qrundr. iii, p. 138, and RV. vi. 68. 5^, tndrd, y6 vdm varuna 
ddpati tman with viii. 25. 2, mitrd tana na rathya vdruno ydg 
ca sukrdtiih. There is no more reason to posit in the former 
case a vocative dual ijaritna than a nominative dual vanmo or 
vanmas in the latter. In cases like vii. 61. !“■, led vmh cdhsur 
varuna suprdtlham^ I believe that we have the invocation of 
merely one of the deities to suggest the pair ^‘the beautiful eye 
of ye two, 0 Varuna.’’ Ultimately the phenomenon rests on 
the same basis as the use of ctVc, ^ye when more than one 
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person is addressed, exjdaiiied by Gildersleeve, jSf/ntax of Clas- 
sical Gree7x\ § 59, as due to tbe shifting of the speaker’s eye. 
Compare also y. 64. 0*'; 66. and Yii. So. 4, where the epithet 
u(Ut{/<f> siiggestsespeeially Vanina. If, on the contrary, vartma 
is explained va,ru)ja:=:^ 7nltr<m it controverts the 

principle (ef, Dolbrfick, L c., p. 137) that the last member of a 
ih)iin.(h(t compound cannot be used ellipticaliy. 

Apparently more strange are the cases in v^Jiieh, instead of the 
names of one of the pair, an epithet applicable to both is employed 
in the singular, (fsitra^ i, 151. 4 ; vii. (](). 12*'; viii. 9. 6^'; 

2 ulurt(.^ Y. 74. 4; vlra^ vi. 03. 10'*. The same principle is still 
applicable here, though it must be noted that in these cases, 
except the last, the short vowel is not demanded by the meter. 
If it is correct, it may be that we have here only imitations of 
an archaism that was not fully understood. Finally, in v. 67. 
1, three gods are invoked, rtaran-a^ ^altra^ ary a) nan ^ and dera 
may be singular applying to the last, while ddltyd naturally 
applie>s to tlxe two first. The concordance is further irregular 
in having a dual verb. 

There remains j then, as a possible criterion for later date 
within the hieratic language itself, tlie extension by analogy of 
the forms in -d to the ixosition before vowels. At first sight it 
seems tempting to suppose that this analogical process leading 
to the oblitenition of the last trace of -an took place at the end 
of the period of the “Rig Veda proi^er.” Further considera- 
tion, however, will show that this is not necessarily the case. 
We are dealing with an artificial language, and this impulse 
toward a more rigid uniformitj'- may have manifested itself at 
an early time and failed to become universal, or it may have 
proceeded from different individuals at different times. Be- 
sides, there is the possibility that forms such as pdcle ^va are 
not analogical hut contain the old form of the dual of consonant 
stems =7ro8£ (compare Meringer, loc. cit.^ p. 230), which has 
elsewhere been superseded by the endings of the o-stems. 
Finally, there is the possibility that some of these forms are of 
the latter, some of the former origin, and we have no means of 
deciding which are which. Tinder the circumstances it seems 
impossible to use even these forms as criteria of date. But 
having touched on the subject of the consonant duals, I will 
call attention to one force which, though commonly overlooked, 
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must have been at woi'k in their development. The current 
view is that '^fdd<(^'ird^e fell under the analogy of aipul U(jvmi 
apod}) merely on account of their identity of function. But 
identity of form must also have been lirought about, in some 
cases, as follows: '^j}anf==dvipe., and otlier words with short 
penult, would be lial)]e to rliythmic lengthening before single 
consonants, resulting in the sentence doublets ^uarff. /afrd^ 
'^a(;})//af ffpvhul., etc. The latter form was then generalized, 
and under its inhuence '^jfdd<f was su])p]ant(‘d b^" pddd. After 
this the proportion apod: ar}:d}f: apodo=^pddd : .e yi(*hls the 
forms pdildu and jHlddo. Tliat the form pddd for jnlddo before 
vowels is a relic of the older [)eriod, and that hantd in the saine 
position is analogical to it, is possible, but there is no numerical 
predominance of the consonantal stems in such i)ositions, sued) 
as would have tended to support this view. 1 am therefore 
inclined to believe that the difference between the r.(f-stems and 
other stems in this form was completely ol)literated at an early 
period, though the other possibility must remain, rendering 
uncertain any employment of these forms as a criterion of date. 



Oontnhntlom fpoiii the Jdiminlya Brdhniana to the history 
of the Brd/mmna literature. — By Professor Hanns 
OFJtTKT., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Fourth. Series:^ Specimens of verbal correspondences of the Jsiminlya 
BrShmana with other Brahmanas. 

A AnrHHETi of ])assages from the JraminTya Brahmaiia printed 
ill previous papers showed a marked resemhlanee, not only in 
contents hut also in their wording, to similar chapters in other 
Urfilunaiias, The story of Yajuavalkya’s encounter with the 
Brrdimans of the Kurupaucfilas (JB. ii. 7G~77, printed in 
JAOB. XV. 238), for example, is almost identical in its phrase- 
ology with the account given in (JB. xi. G. 3.^ In the same 
way the material collected in JAOS. xviii. 2G ft‘. shows a very 
striking agreement hetween tlie JB. and the (Jatyayana Brah- 
mana. 

Upon the basis of a cai’eful (collection of siich parallels the 
relative position of the JB. among tlie other Brfihmanas must 
ultimately he determined. But such comparisons also throw 
light on the manner in which our present eor2>ns Jirdhouinicu in 
was composed, and, when made in sufficient number, “ they will 
help to decide the question in how far a certain amount of 
legendary and dogmatic stock in trade, cast in definite and 
accepted forms, existed before our Erfiliinanas were compiled in 
their j)resent form and wa>s freely drawn upon by the compilers. 


^ Series I was printed in JAOS. xviii. p. 15 ; Series II in xix. p. 97 ; 
and Series III in Aotes du onziime Congris International des Oriental- 
istes. Paris~-1897. Vol. i (1899_}, p. 225, 

® Cf. also QB. xiv. 6. 9=Brh. Az’. Up. iii. 9. 

3 Of. Oldenbei'g, Dent. Litt. Zeit. 1897, col. 731. 

^ Of. on this question : Geldner, Ved. Stud. I (1889), p. 290 ; Oldenberg, 
Gott. Gel. Anz. 1890, p. 419 and Bent. Litt. Zeit. 1897, col. 731 ; Levy, 
La doctrine du sacrifice (1898), p. 7 ; Finot, Rev. de Thistoire des lAligions 
xxxvi (1897), p. 445 ; the widter, JAOS. xviii. p. 16, and American Jour- 
nal of Philology XX (1899), 446 ; Sieg, Sagenstofle des Rg-veda (1902), p. 
33; Henry, Revue Critique, xxxvi (1902', No. 48, p, 428 f. 
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Pending a final decision of tliis vexed and intricate problem, 
every increase of our material is welcome. Tlie selections here 
printed seemed note worthy not only on account of the (tloseness 
of verbal correspondence, but also on account of their length, 
especially the third. As both the (JB. and the first l>()ok of the 
SB. have been translated, an English version of the Jib extra(‘ts 
is liere omitted. 

I 

JB. i. SB. i. 


7 4:. V a h p / 1 T h h y a h 
p u r V a,- a <L (( b Ii y o ^ -ji a ui <( .s* ,s* a~ 
1) a 7h. ')i i s <( d h hy | y u vj o - *' 

y (X c a m p (i t up a d I m y d y y 
a h a fi r <i> v (i r t a n J jJi ^ | y fi y a- 
t r a i]i t V d i s t n h h a ih j a y d d | 
V i p V d r upi d y i s d vi h h r t a nd 
d evd 0 h d n r i c <f k r i rad itL ^ 
ymi n a m a h p i t r h h y a ]j 
p il r V a s a d h h y a v tl pitaro 
'yd atra pu'n)a ‘HpaHjdant} d 
7ia tehhya eiuli oidnKtska- 
roH. 71 a m. a s .v d k a m v 

Hctdhhya^^ iti ydl?’ eva brdli- 
7nandis .mho '^pasldaty drtmp 
yam harisycmid'^ tehhya evdi 
Han namasharoti. ynnje vd- 
cavi patap<cdlnh iti vdoam 
eMd H,ae e.hatapadiih njudhted'^ 
y dy e s a h a s r a v a t a 7 i i 
iti yuhtdm evdi hidm etat saha- 
sra'iiaHarmYd‘' hhutdm gdyati, 
gdyatravd^ traisjubham 
jagad^^ ity etdni vdi trmi 


4. 10. y XI d j e *?; d r a ui p a- 
t ap a dim ity dh a . ?' dy x^ dv({ 

patapady rh yatapadl, patam- 
nim eva tad dtmdnadi va xjaja- 
xndxiaxh ca harotL 11. ydye 
s a h a 8 rav art a n I Hi sdm.a 
V di sahasravdrtaxii, mhasra- 
saxiim e, t d. c. y, c. l\ 12. 


1 A. pUrvavatsebhyo. B.C. purvarhsadbhyo. « All MSS. sahanis.. 

2 A. yuke. •‘B.C. -nwi. ® So all MSS. 


f ■ '71 quotation is 8V. ii. 1179, which, however, 

te&dssakhibhyal), for pitfhhyal),, saharhni^ebhyal], ior sakarhnisadbhyo ; 
sa/iasravartani for sahasravartanim ; and aambhrta for sambhftam. 

A. h ^ A. pUrvasakm- * C. upadisanti. ‘o a. -nisamya. 

All MSS. yukte. 

A11M8S. -n?TO. ‘^B.C. -mW. ‘“A. fdj/-. B.O. jagam. 
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saDcoiCtid tdny evai HemV Hincui (j d y a t r a m t r d i s tich h a ni 
juiriyrlinite. v i p v d r Ti p d n i j ay a. d iti, ydyatram vdi pra- 
s(f>uihhrt(i)iid it I ycijiio ndi tulimrunavh trdhtuhhain rnd- 
nlpvd rd}}dnl yajnaiih eddi Hena dhyamMna'ni scmanam Jdya- 
{<anihharati. detul ol'drisi tarn trUya^immHmi. samoidny 
e<ikrlr<d iti:'‘ m darani eiud m) a t adnj ath dM J idn ad t. yathd.ru- 
"^tena yajnifijt haratv. ‘pa at kaJpayatL 13 . ripvd 

r d p d n I ,s* tt m h h r t e ''tl, vip- 
rant era tad rlttani dtmane ra 
yadjanidndya ra mmhharatl, 
1 4 . d r V d 0 k d. n s i e a k r i r a> 
Itl, 15 . oko hd ^Wiln ye^Uah 
k}(r}tte ya evam reda, 

75 . (avirhindirdidu.^dddlaki^^ 16 . asitamrgd ha sma- vdi 
i^dnidndni apaydu., tain u Jut par d lat py ap d adgay anti. atJui 
\ntainrgd' itl Jxutpyap^dndnipnitrdr ha- yuvdounu anuednam hum- 
dr\i]i ko nu no ^yttnt nrpadi.mk(> rn.hindani dsudddluhim hrdh- 
hit(( adgdyatl. etedmani anuvip numa v-dglthdya va<vre. te ho 
dharlsydnia Itl. te hd '‘jinryd- '‘eidj. gmrl rdl no ^yarn drtrij- 
Jutruyantit dstdiaon '}t2}aseduh. yam ddatte haute hnani aiut- 
sa ho ''rdra narno hrdhmund vydhardnudtl. tanihddnuvyd- 
asta purd rd ct/ucni adya. pyrd- harhyanta xipanisediiJi. m ho 
taranuvdJcdd gdyatrena vtpva- ’’rdcut hrd/tntand namo ro 
rupd^m yajhafn mniaMhdjUi- 2 }rdJme vd ahavt yapiani sam-~ 
ya/m. sayathd yohJiir gardyam astJuqmyani. yathd tu vdi 
Itvd pramanam ahalam ami- grdniar-ya ydtaBya plrnam vd 
sa/umiided cram vdm \Jarh yaj- hhagnam vd ^nusarudvaheci 
flaparJram anmanvimddma itl. evaut vd ahmh yajnasyd Ho 
te ho Hthdya pivavavragur ^dhiJcarlsj/drtn Hi, te ha him- 
ncmio Hmdi brdhrnandyd Htu Jcrtyo HfaMhalj ka klani asmd 
vidam vd a, yarn idam caJcdre Hi. avocad iti. 

p>uTd ha vd asya pprdtaramtvd- 
kad gdyatrena vipvafup>dm 
yajiias samsthito hhavati ya 
evam veda. 

76 . tad dJmJd : adhvaipo kirn 7 . tad upiavddo Hti: adh- 
stiitam stotram hotd^ prdtar- varyo him stiitarh stotram hold 
anuvdhend^ ^nvapahsuV^ iti, ^.yrdtaranuvdkend Hivapahslcl 

^ A. ’na. ^ So all MSS. ® D.C. -ru. ^ B.C. ti. ® A.B, asurvindo. 

^ A. dddpraMs. ’ A. dr. * C. om. ® All MSS. HaranvdTc-, 

All MSS. Hag-; C. -tr. 
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aktmna ^ayaln tad yad asma- di. sa hrvyad aktirunih ahaih 
kavi kanne dy aha hotdrarti tad yan mania, karma hotdram 
prcidiafe di. pn^rJaffe dl 

hotah klni rtatarh rfutrand fiatah kith atatavi Mutram 
■jirfitaranavdkvHil divaipihhr^ prafa ramivu kiyal ‘^nvaapn'aOr 
iti. aka.rma rayadi. tad yad ItL tm Jiraydd akdrsam' ahavi 
asnulkada kanne dy dim dhjd- tad yan mama, karnat 
tdnvm dl , rani jiriudiatr dl. 

ndydiah kint rtal^n*' ^^totradi ndydtah kiih rfafani rf of rani 
hatd 'jirdtarairuDakend, ^noa- hotd ^irdtaranardknid ^nva- 
pmsld iti. akarmcd rayani eamlditi. ra tyrdydd idtarHam 
tad yad' anndkani karnie dl ahani. tad yua mama kannd 
hrnydd aydnmnfd yad atnt ye- djdsiiiaui yad yeyam ifl. 
yam. iti. B. tain. eed> hrayan tanio rdi 

taih yadi hruyus tamfimi vfd tna.ya agdslr 7ui jyiitir iti. 9 . aa 
(apl.rv^'^ 9m jy(>tmifd di jyotmspj hrdydj jy oils ten a. yena jyotir 
mHt dia.m agdsimm iti Irrdydn jyotU timii yenit day Jyotir tiaia 
na tamcmsl di jyotir tad yad yena gdyatrl Jyotls tena yena 
Vg^ jyotutad^'^ yad^'^ r do lud'^ jyo- chan do jyotir tena yena rdrna 
tis^^ tad yad derat di ddni ohi jyotir tmia yena.> derat a jyotir 
aha jyotdnsg/ agdrlmih ojarnidii era daini agdris/tni oia tamo 
eva taniarci 2 ld^ru(.'nd ou’dhydnl yiormdhr tii iHijmmnd tamard 
di. tamasCi edi \un ''nfmr tat oddhydnl dy aha, 2^^W^ndi 
pdpmiand ca xyidhyati. d)di didhr tat tmnam xndhyati. 

II 

JB, i. xi. 

19 . 1 . rag agnihotrl. 3 . 1 . 1 . vdg yha oal etargd 

tasydi niaoia eva vatsah, man- ’^gniliotraeijii ^goiihotrl. man a 
ardvdivdcmnjiraUdnd'^diihTd^ eva vaisah. tad idani -manaf; 
vaUeoia vdi ondtaoxim 2^'^xittdni ca o)dk ca saxndnam eva ran 
duhre.^^ tad vd idaon maoiali}^ oiwue ^va. tarmdt ramdrryd 

^ A. hotrainfi ; C. inserts liotd. ^ C. -Id. ^ C. karma. 

^ A. gagirtlm^ B.C. agdsistha. bufc a first person is demanded. 

® A. utra; B.O. have yatatra for yad atra. ® C. md. 

C. agamasir. s 9 q insert saona. 

B.C. om. B. inserts yad. B.C, prakt-. 

A. dumpre^ B. dampre. 0, digore. 

A. dwndi, B.C. damhre. Cf. TMB. xiii. 9. 17, evam eva prattd'dh 
dugdhe. A. -oiuli. 
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pur rani tatpaijca rag anvetl. rajgrd vatsani ca mdtaTam cd 

tcwniid ludsain ]mrr^ yantam dilinladhati teja era (jraddhd 

paijed ondtit ’''uveti. hr day am satyam djyam, 

era medhy^ apadoJunCd ])rd'n() 

rajjuh, prarumdi "^lud rdkyami 

•nianeti; ed> dihihlte, rajjrd. rdi 

ratmiii ea mdtarani ed dihida- 

dhdf'i, 

2 . tail dha janako vdUhdio 2 . tad dlid J ’‘taj ja^iiakn rdU 

ydjuiiriilkyiini ^ui^rraerha ret- lUdio ydjnavalkyani papraeeha 
thd ^gnihotraih ydjnar<ftkyd^ vettludgniluAram ydpiaralkydS 
itl. rededti ho ’^rdeu. hhu Iti, ifi, vedasauirdd iti . khn iti, 
pai/a itL pay a ere ^tl, 

3 . yat piiyo va mjdt keria 3 . yat payo na fiydt kena 

J aha yd- iti, rrlliiyardhhydm juhuyd iti. vrlhiyavdhhydm 
itl. yaiB ridliiyardu va syd- iti^ yad rrlhiyardii oia syd- 
tdni kena juhuyrd iti, yad tdih kena julmyd Iti. yd any d 
an yad. dhdnyani tene V// yad omdhaya- iti, yad anyd ospt- 
any ad dhdnyani oia mjdt kenei dhayo n.asyiih kena guhuyd Iti, 
juliuyd- iti, dranyd.hhir'^ om- yd dranyd omdhaya iti, yad 
dhlhhir Itl, yad dranydl^ oa/i- dra/nyd osadhiayo na liyuli ke^^^ 
dhayo na i^yuh kena pdiuyid jidiu-yd iti. rdnasjKttyene ^ti. 
iti. adhhir Itl, yad dpo na yad rdnaspatya hi na sydt kena 
mpd/ kena juleuyCd iti, juhuyd itl, adbhir iti, yad 

dpo na syuli kena juhuyd iti. 

4r. mt, ho "^vdea na rd iha 4 . sa ho ^rdca oia rd iha 
farld him rand ‘'sid atlidi '^tad tar hi kirn eamd ^sid athdi dad 
ahuyatdi^ \)a satyahi puiddlid- ahfiyatdi da sat yam (jraddhd- 
yarn iti. tahi ho ^vde.a vefthd yam iti, retthd djnihotrahi 
djnihotrahi ydjnaralkya. oia- ydjnavalkya dhenwjatahi da- 
mas te dt'u, sahasram hhagaro ddml di ho ^vdca, 
dadma iti. 

5, atlia hdi ^nam iqxijagdu 6, tad apy ete jlokdh: kihi 
kihi srid ridrdod^ prarasaty'^'^ svid ridrdn pmiramty agniho- 

^ medhl equivalent to methl (cf. P.W.), Hlie post to which the cow is 
tied’; TMB. xiii. 9. 17 mentions the methi and rajju together. 

^ upadohanli this adjective appears to be an air. Xey. 

3 The pluti is not marked. ^ A. ya, B.C. ydti, ^ C, -yad. 

® All MSS. tene, omitting Hi. A. drahhy-. ^ All MSS. syur iti. 

^A.B alxuyataiva, C. ahuyandi da, 

A. Mn vidvdrif B. kin cidvdn, G. kismi vidvdn. 

A.B. prasavasati, G. prasavasayati. 
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20. 1. agnUiotrl r/rhehltj/ah trlr/rhehJti/ahhathaih Hvld asi/tr 

hatha tad asga hdvyavi hatha hdogadi hatlumi mmtato agai- 
miiUato \r/jiilj/u'r itl gad again hhlr Hlkiitlaivisaid a^\jd''n(vpa- 
adkdgdl Hlid pajiraiHOiat'd pros! taut hhaaatl. Vy mdi '^tad 
ha.tha‘)ri (o^gid ^Jiapaprodtiidi aha, 
hJuiaatl V/. 

2. ho ^vdva aitjiisinivgo go (]. go JaDistho hhuv((n(*iig(. .svr. 
jamstJu) hha^)ane*g(‘ fut r'Utvda nldvdn j>vav((H<(U’ vide tathd, 
pravio^an vldd tathd ttah* t{((l aHg(f> kal}\g<(ha tiitlui 

((Hg(d hd&gaih tathd muitato iigtnhhJr Iti'maaa- eiHddtad dJaf 

''gnilhir iti, mana iti ho ^vdra m.aaa^idi ^iu’l\'^gd '' mgnfprontain 

mano vdxud hhivanept jaim- hlatiatU d.L 

tham ma.’nasdi^ "^vd \s*y« '"napa- 

pros/dam hhavatl Hi ha> tad 

iwdca, 

3. atha> hdl Hiaab upajagdu *7. yai sa daram paretga 
gaf sa daram parttyd HJai a.tha tatra p7^aaiddgaUh(sntiat 
tatra pramddyati hasmln m sd ^sga httdhvtir grhe. ymn 
Hya hatdhatir g\dio gain asga asga pdidatl Hi gat S(f> ddram> 

julwatl Hi, Hha tatra loaiaiddgat i 

haHininn any a m Hiatir hath 
I hhavatl Hg evdl '^tad aha, 

4. sa ho ^vdc.avdjasaneyo go 8. go jdgdrahfmvanesjtvisvd 
jdgdird^ hlitivanepi, sxf- vidvdn Jdtdni go Hithhah, tasmint sd 
pravasaid^ vidd'^ tasmin sd Hga Hga hutdhidir grhe yam asya 
Imtdlintir grhe yam asya. jnhr juhvatl Hi. prdnam mdi Had 
vatl Hi. prdna^^ itl ho ^vdca. dha. tasmdd dhvh prdna evd 
prdno vdi^^ hhnvanesjf. jdgarah Hjnihotram iti. 

prdna evd. Hya sd hutdJhntid^ 
hhavati. tasmdd dhidi pj'x/'dno 
‘ gnihotram iti ydvad dhy eva 
prdnena prdniti tdvad agni- 
hotram juhoti. 


^ A. dthdya. ® A. paliprasarati. ^ C. asydn. G. pravasaii cide. 

omit. ® B.C. tasya. ’A. Mca, B. pava, ^ C, manaadid. 
» All MSS. yat All MSS. jdgdrar. A. prasavasan. 

A.B. nide. B.C. -na. All MSS. vd. A. huJcdhuUr. 
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Tlie only important differences in tlie two versions ai'e these : 
xii. 4. 1. 12 (the lowing of the aduiJiofrl-aov^^) \ 4. 4. 4 (light- 
ning burns the sacrificial fire) ; and 4. 4. o (the sacrificial fires 
conic in contact Avitli profane fires) are peculiar to On the 

other hand, while (,dh xii. 4. 2. 5 (=JB. i. 57. 1) mentions 
only one disturbance of the sacrifi(*e through the death of the 
sacnfi(un*, the JB. (i. 57. 2 and 3) adds two others. It also 


mentions (i. 34. 4) as a separat 
ilJtav(.nill/<i and ({drliapntifo fires 

JB. i. 

51. 1. (luyJiasuttnint J\a aa 
eta apaifioitl ye ^(/nlhotraui 
juhoatu etad dha vfd mttram 
jartmiurlyam d jar ay a vd hy 
era ^sn'id)i' neueyatr? nirtyiind 
rd, 

2. tad^ dli uh : yaX etanya 
dlryJi amttrino ^yni ni ^ juh v ato 
aufarena yakta.ni vd vi~ 
ydydt Huni vd eareynh him 
Ultra hanna hd prd yayeittir HI, 
Jmrvlta hdi '^va nishrthn a2'>i 
he^ '^^tyd y<(jeta. tad tatlid 
oai vidydd imdyi vd esa lokdn 
a/acv'itanute yo Hjnln ddhatte. 


e. contingency the fusion of the 

xii. 

4. 1. 1. driryhasattram ha vd 
eta iq)a.yanH ye Hjnihotram 
Jahvati. etad vdi jardmaryam 
sattram yad agn ihotram, jar- 
ay d vd' hy evd '^^mdn mncyante 
mrtipind vd. 

2. t((d dhah : yad etasya 
dirgh asattrino ^gn Ih otoxim juh- 
vato ^ntarend Hpn yuh'tavi vd 
viydgdt sam vd careynh him 
fatra karma kd imdyapelttir itL 
koivvita hdi '^va nUhrtiin apl 
htyd yajeta. tad u tan nd Hlri- 
yete '‘man vd em lokdn ammi- 
tanute yo H/nl ddhatte. 


^ C. jiiTu, jardmurlya must be a derivative of ^jardmura equivalent 
to jiryamura (TMB. xv. 17. 3) -which the commentator glosses by jarayd 
mta^ha. {mvMa is Say ana’s usual gloss for malm in the RV.) What 
follows, however, shows that the JB. connects the second member of 
the compound (mura) with ymr ‘ to die.’ 

^ 0. miicyateta. A. etad, 

* The passage yad .... careyuli is as follows in A : yad etasyd agnhi(!} 
veti yasyd 'ntarena yuktam vd piydti sam vd caranti; in B.G.: yad 
etasya dirghasatrino ^gnin juhvato ^gnln antarena yuMam vd vidhaydt 
saTh vd careynh Mh tatra karma kd prdyagcittir iti kJivajfio [C. yajiio'] 
vdi cakro [C. cako] vajno [C. om,] vd, 

5 So all MSS. I have hesitated to emend it. For the reduction of agni- 
hotra to agni cf. Francke, WZKM. viii. 341 ; ZDMa. xliv. 481 ; Geldner 
in Ved. Stud. ii. 374 ; Bartholomae, IF, xi. 112-114 ; Oertel, Lectures on 
the Study of Language, p. 314; Ostboff. Etymol. Parerga i. 170; 265. 

" A. hye. 
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3. tasyft ''yavi eiKi loJco (jar- 
luiputyo hliiivaty anfarlhydol'o 
^niHViLtryaj^fyuino^ Ss*(7/’ e})(t loha 
dluivumytdd . hdincnh. rd csu. 
lokesif yuhtimi rd '^yyhttah. ca 
vdj/dvf^l savirarantL m vld- 
ydd yndl yw ^pl (jrdiay 
^rpun <(nt(innjd ""ydslji ndl ’"luf 
Hii( drtir ynH lui rhjlh kd 
(\(ine^ di\ 

4 . truyo ha tvdl yrdinydh 

p<((p{i)o \]astdJi: dan'^ardlad 
dalmp tescuh. yadi ha; 

ckl antarena sifni lyeta? {?) 
kirn tat7*a hmna kd iwdya^-dt- 
tlr iti, 

52. 1. tad n kdi dee f‘c/id- 
dlnd [?) 'iistbid {?) eDff.iiiiKqxaito 
yanxrk ® ’ d a n i i fj n n r v i c <(- 
k T O' ifi (d ^ ity etaya ^ro.d. 


tad tailid na kurydd yo ha 
tatrar Irniydd as an vii ayaih, 
yajamdnnsyd^^ '^DdpsW ksjp7*e 
paramdswd^ dvapsyate jyestha- 


3. tasyd '^ytnn eva loko ydi'- 
hapafya antttriksydoko ^Jivd/ah 
rya]>a(uino K^da loka dhaiaara 
yah, kdmahi iivd asa lokesa 
vaydhsi yakfai'n od ^yyktaih> 
(*(( sadivanfatL sa. yadf hd 
'*syd Vv/ <aiiarvHa’ yrdnio ^(f}fui 
fuydydn adl ''taf vu^ kd i^and 
‘'rtir astl jaf r/V/r Itl hdl 
'(d-dydt, 

4. traya far tna^af j)a(;<i(a> 
^naalhydli : dinaajrdh ff edakah 
c))d, temdi yad.y adhlpdfe 
^(jnihotre- ^ntarena ka; vit ayo;/- 
ca7*et kidi tat7'a kaTvia kd prd- 
yapcd.ttlr it!, 

tad dhdi dee ydrhapatydd, 
hhasino '^pahatyd ''h.avan'lydn 
7 ii'\)apanf>o yanfi . ’ d a ui v i s - 
n u r V i c a k r a m> a, ity etaya 
’ red . yaj no v di 'o is na-s tad yaj- 
nendi \)a yajiixmz a'n'asavitaa- 
mo hhas^nand \n/a padam aprh 
7}a27d)na it I 'eada.nt<dp 
tad u tathd 7ia kurydd yo hdl 
^na/h tatra< hruydd dsdn nod 
ayani yajanidiiasyd ^vdpslt 
ksqwe jncranidsdri dv((psyate 


^ All MSS. vdMryya-. ® B.C. dhliav-. ® All MSS. cana. 

^ All MSS, yati. ® A. durvd-. ^ All MSS. cd, 

A. sah nejlyeta, B.G. -ji-, ^ All MSS. cchddim. ^ All MSS. ustim. 

A. reads yantl, B.C, yantl, all MSS. then insert gdrhapatydd dliava- 
nlydn [B.C. -yd] ninayantiyddwhiQh.B&emBto be erroneously transferred 
from below, vs. 5. where C. also has ninayant lydd for ninayann iydd. 
The reading of B.C. yantl would seem to indicate that the quotation idam 
vi^Tviir, etc., followed immediately. If the words are not regarded as 
an interpolation ninayantl must be read for ninayanti ydd, 

=:SV. i. 222 (RV. 1. 22. 17) etc. i« A. du for tad u, 

1^ A. yajdmasyd, i^ A. vdpsaiht. 

1^ A. pdrdndsdn, B. vandndsdvan^ C. pardndsdvgn. 
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(jrhydiW rotv/atT tatlid jjji'-sthaf/rliyaih rotsyatl '‘tl 

hill Hydt. ^fvaro ha ta.thdi ^va sydt, 

%, ifthaai eiui karydt: ad- 5. lUhavi eva. Imrydt: nd- 
iqHltnu'ii iu~il ?jo \l<iha(m(inda.- a^^tluiUhi vd/i vo dahamanda- 
hull, -vd ^ddyii (fdThai)(dydd lH,mvd‘'ddy(igdrhapatyddayTa, 
dhaDnidydn ninxiyanid lydd dhaiHiimydii ‘niiiayann iydd 
I d a lii V 7 ,s* >/■ v, r v? 7 c, a h r a la a i d a. 'ih v i .y n -it r v i o a h r a m a 
ify otaydl '‘red, deraixim- ity etaydi ’v.vi ’m2. lf<(jdo 'iKii ' 
frani ‘t)d Had yad, ry derapam- 'irhiiax fad yajneiidl ’^va yap 
tram Had yad dpad', tad yad^ naui, anuHahitanoti. yad vdi 
iaulHtra yajilanyd '' (pintaai bha- yaplxisya rUU-ivi yad aija’^danh 
rati yad amedhyaia dpo vdi dpo vdi tasya sarvasya pdntir 
taiiya sarvanya. (plntir adhhir adhhir evdi ^nat tac chdatyd, 
tvd'd ^naai tac ehamayanti, pamayati. Had eva tatra 

Mrma. 

53. 1, tadWaih: yad etasya '6. tad dhuJi : ya^yd ^gniho- ' 
ddrylamittrlno ''gnihotraih juh- traih- dohyamdaam. slmndet him 
i^at (Hgnlhotr add dully (uadna ill tatra karma kd prdyapcittlr 
HhaiidH khh tatra karma kd iti, skaimaprdyapclttcnd'^hhi- 
prdyapoHtir iti, yad eva tatra uirpyd \7bhir upaiihvlya, pari- 
Hhdlydin. parlpistaiii sydt terai pisttaia juhuydt, yady 'll 'idiel 
juhuydt, yady a ulcl Hhdll Hhall sydd yadi vd. hhidyeta 
nydd api vd bhidyHid kiiid skiuiiuqirdyapclttendl ^va ’‘bid- 
tatra karma kd prdyapcAttir mrpyd \lhldr npaniifiya yad 
iti, Hhiniaiprdyapcittydi^ '‘vd any ad v bidet tena juhuydt, 
ddi imrpyd ' .9 k a n ‘u a d h i t e 

Ay atha yad anyadi^- vindet 7. atim yatra skannam sydt 
tena juhuydt. tad aWdrnrped a s k a oi n a d h i- 

%, yadd vdi skandaty atha, ta, pirdjanH Ai, yadd vdi 
dhlyate, veto vdi pay a yonir skandaty atJia dhlyate yadd 
lyam,,^^ yonydm evdlAadretah dhlyate Aha pirajdyate, yonir 
'pratlsthdpayaty anmthyd Ay a vdiy am retail pay as tad asydni 
retas s'lktani^ prajdyate^‘^ ya yondu veto dadhaty anusthyd 
evam veda, aniu/to^^ vdi par- hd Aya retail siktam prajdyate 

^ A. jyestfiarh grliwni, B.C. jyespiyagrliyaiii. 

^ A. rotsyanti, B. rotsyasl, ® C. -yafit, A. dcas, ® B.C, evdiva, 

® A. yad, '' A. agnir dhotrah. ^ B.C. hhidetat, 

® Here and in the following B.C. abbreviate. 

A. -gcittl, A. agnid. A. yay, B. yoniy yay, G. yonir cay. 

A. siktak, A. prajdyaiita, All MSS. ahuto. 
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jiinija ska}i<lafV '‘hau'^ \sa<lJiayo yiteiHOn dadvechf, arnuto vdi 
van<{ii2K(t(n/o jd i/<f}(fe, jncms/fd dlno vuTHatld hdn ^H<(dh((y<> vdn- 
r(d((s shcHdati 2m(;}d}Iryad t(it<r aquitnyidi ])r<{jdyant(\ 
idinih pr(rjdt.((ni, ,sv^ sytd rd<ih Hkandati p((<jid}hynii 

\didydil ‘Upid hid deiHih })rdh]iu- taUi idtuh ^{((rravt pr((}dy<(fo, 
XMod pr(V)dihd ine hhuya^xf tad vldydd bht{y<(Hl iae j>r(fjd- 
(d>hw idinyda tihax^Jsjjdail V/. tlr ahhfal Ixdudj prajayd paca- 
t<(thd kdi ’/V/” Hydt. hhir bhaxdisydiiit (;vvyda bha- 

viiiydnid V/. 

3 . ((tho yafrdl dad v Ibid a- 8 . at ha yatrd dufbhhaaah 
nand tad adapdfranx. ?v7/ dax nydt tad udxxHthdlhU vdi vo 
\Lj/a./j}?andal'axJi^^' va ^jxf/ilaa- dIcfkaaxaadaUah vd: nhatipd. 
yed hhur bh'avxXH^^ sxuxr yad 'tall yajnaKyxf rhyaih yxfd 
ity etdhhlr vydhrtlbhJJp etd. ((.(pljidxai djw vdi taaya nxxnaf- 
vd! 'lu/dhrtayaa sariu(]>rdya(p sya (jdatir adhldr evdi '‘aai tar 
cHtayah. fad axieiai sifriaaia (dxdnfyd yaauiyatl hJiv r hh ii- 
pyrdyayritti ih kxirxxtr, vah nrar ity rtdbldr vydhrti- 

hldh. rtd vdi vydhrt((yah mr~ 
vaprdyaxprdtlh, tad anena xxar- 
vrna pTdyaijrIttim hiiratr. 

54 . 1 . <ithtd ddnl hapdldni tdal hapdldni Hadadtya yatra 
mmirUya yatrd diavionyaHyff hlatsmo dldlivtam iiydt tan ni- 
hhmaio dldhrtand'^ sydf'' tad vajxet, etad eva tatra hirnm. 
etad era, dra 

kfirxn a. 

%, atlio hhalv dhah: yxp 4. %. 0. tad- dJndj : yasyd 
2)rdcav.dd.ratasya^'' shaxulet Jx'ivi, dpiihotraih x^ruryannltam diurn- 
tcdraharnialdt prdyay-d de-t Jdni tatra. kxxraia kd jml- 

yadd^ eva tatra srurl parigd yageittir iti, ska'maqwdyxfy- 
stnm sydt tena jiihaydt. yady eittend ^hhimrgyd dlhhir apa- 
u mc% srtd^ sydd api vd hhklye- odnlya ^^^tHgdsJe'iia juhnydt, 
ta Jdth tatra karma kd pray <( (p yady u 'ulel m’'‘uk sydd yadi vd 

^ A.C. -at% B. ^ A. hydu, B. syciu^ C, hhdu, ^ A. pagurahlias, 

4 A. yupa. ^ B. prahhTvan, 0. pv^hlmn, « B,C. pra.japatir. 

^ B.C. bhry-, «B.C. vd. 

® A. vikahnaiif B.C. skaiinaii; the QB. parallel suggests vibhinnam ; 
au emendation to vi^yannam (cf . AB. vii. 5. 2 yasyd ^gnihotram adhk 
gritaTh shandati vd visyandate vd hd tatra prayagcittir iti) might also 
be thought of. « B.C. him. A. dhrtam, B.C. dhrtaTh. 

A. asyat. A. upanired, B. upaniJcired, C. upyanifmred. 

A. uditasya, B.C. udrutasya. See below 56. 1 ; 57. 2. « A. yed. 
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eittir hi. tasyo '‘MuL ijraty- hliiilyeta sluimiapraya^cittendi 
ahhimar<;((h'\ h)hUnry>yd '^dhJiir upaidni- 

ya ya.t sfhdlydni parig^hfani 
sydt ten a jahnyat, 

3. tad u Jidi hx'e tata era> pra- 7. tad dhrvld'ke 2 >ratiparetya 

tyetyo ’^nnaya)tti. tad u tathd yat HtJudydin 2 M(ri(;iHU(ni hha- 
nakarydt. yo ha tatrahraydd rati tena juhvati. tad ’}( tathd 
yad anend ^ynihotrend ’’nklr- na karydt. siuirgyfdh vd etad 
fad nyarrt(rt tanuidn nd \^ye yad afpiihotram. yo lidi '^nam 
'^dani i^raryyand ira hharipjati tihra hrdydt prrati nvd ayarh 
tathd hdl ^ra injdt. svargdl lokdd ardridxsycn nd 

hye \ladn Hvaryyani iva hhaiL 
sj/atl hi hj}n(ro ha tathdi '^oa 
Hydt. 

4. iftham era karydt : yatrdl 8. ittham era knrydt : tad 
'’va rhnulet tad n]}ari{j(al athd ev(dp(nvlg.edryatsthdlydrapia7d- 
\wihi sthdllra dhareyus sritv(fn (jistaai sydt tad- amid umilyd 
iu(L^ruc<nin:(rn-irni}y<i-tiaV (ad(d "‘hareyah. tad dhdi ’Av/. ?/pa- 
erd \y/o ^jatesydrnl hy H-liarn redhante hatoridiiadani inl etad 
hhavaty atha- y(dhon)ut((ni an- ydtaydma rd etan ndi hasyti 
my a aaniidhfai dddya prdld ludavyani iti. fad u tan 'nd 
prey at. tad yathd pridy^dthd- \lriyeta. yadd vaetadaydta- 
ya7nit7*dn7a{d(ar erartievdihad ydanl hhdi ^nad dhavmltan- 
(frrttirn pdtnndnam apahatydi^ cevnaai hurrate. tamadd yat 
hinitUn 'prdpnoti. tad u hdi sthdlydm p>^^'^dylstanL sydt tad 
Vi’a "^va l(d>/uinte dvutam asmd nnnlyd hiareyur yady u 
ta-sya yasyd '^ynihotroeehutemi tatra na sydd yad any ad rhi- 
Jahvati yatayamani hy etad iti det tad ag7}dv adhipdtyd ''inx- 
vadantali. tad u tathd na jyotyd^pcdb p>ratyd7Hyo\h)dsya 
vidydd yadd vd etad aydtayd- tad ado hdi '^vo '‘7i)iesydnid hy 
)na. hhavaiy^^ athdi hasyd uktainhJuiratyathdhrayathoii- 
havirdtaneanand^ kurvanti. nltain evd hntd mnuyd hare- 

ym tena kdniax'n jiihiiydt. 
etadeva tatra lamna. 

55.1. tad dhnh: yaddi has- 4. tad a/adi : yasyd 

ya dlrghasattrvno ^gnlhotradd’^ h/nihotram dohyanid7ia7)i ame- 

^ A. -am. ® A. pratydblnmaggas. ^ All ^ A. svargarti. 

® A. om. ® A. data. C. prdn. 

8 All MSS. jpacec2 (perhaps voeed f)\ the conjecture is only a makeshift ; 
€f. AB. ii. 20. 15. A. mapahnatyd, A. hhavatydit. 

A, vindtancanama. A. om. 
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juhvato^ ^(jnihotrani (hihyarna- 
naj)i (tmejThuatn dpadyeUi^ kldi 
tiitm kannd kd prd i/a.^cltt}r itl. 
tad \i hdl dee hotaekfuiih eiad 
ntanyante mi vdl devdh 7iY^s‘- 
mdd cfuta hlldtafi^aatid ill va- 
daa tali . tad a fath d n a v Idydt, 
j)iiriuy> U)al hlh/iattaa/dd^ hi- 
hhatHate hlhhatH<uttdt dv- 
vdli. Ittliani eifa karydt: ydr- 
hapataiaydi hltranna 

■/iiriiJiyd^ tasmuta en.at tdpuNi 
ninayet. na hntain nd 

dmitam. adhhir (UuininayexV^ 
adbliir e'eal ''mid dpnoty atluo 
yad anyad inadet tena juhuydt, 

%. atho kJiali) dhiih: yad^^ 
dug dim) id ® aniedhyavd dpad- 
yetid^ kltd tatra< karma kd 
prdyci^xittir itl. f^^^d 

^ngdresv adhi(;raylsy<(u syut 
tan eva 'pratyuliyar'^ tesv evdd^ 
^nat tusmili. ninayet, tan n.a 
hiitcmi nd ^liutam. adhhir anu- 
ninayed adhhir evdi ‘^nad dpno- 
ty atlia yad. anyad vlndH tena 
juhuyd.t. 

3. atho khalr dJmh: yadd^ 
adhipritani amedhyani^^ dpa- 
dyeta kirk tatra karma kd prd- 
yapeitiir yesv era '’ngd- 


dhyam dpadyeta klm tatra 
karma, kd prdyaijeUtlr ItL 
tad dlidi dee hot ary am man- 
yante pray at am etan ndl ''ta- 
syd- diomo dnikalpate na rdl 
devdli kiaonde eana hlhhati\ant(\ 
hlhhatmntddl ta derdh. ittham 
era. karyd.t: ydrhapatydd as- 
nath hhasma nlrahya tasmlnn 
enad nsne hhasmahs tdsnlih 
ninayed. adhhir apanluayaty 
adhhir enad dpnoty atha yad 
anyad vlndet tena jnhaydt, 
(itad eva. tatra karma* 

3. tad. dhidi: yasyd dfniho- 
tram, dohitam amedhyam dpad- 
yeta klvi ta.tr a karma kd prd- 
yag.ciUlr iti* ya. evdl '^te ^n, ya- 
rd nirudhd. yesv adhipraylsyan 
hhavati tan pratyuhya. tasmlnn 
enad usjie hhasmahs tdpjlhi 
ninayed adhhir upaodnayaty 
adhhir enad dpnoty atha yad 
anyad vindet tena. juhuydt. 
etad eva- tatra karma. 

4. tad dhuh: yasyd '"gniho- 
trani adhigritam amedhyinn 
dpadyeta him tatra karma kd 
prdyageittir iti. ya evdl ^te 


^ A, om. ® A. -dye. ® A. e. ^ A. Jcasmic. ^ All MSS, hlbhafsa. 
® B.C. nv. B.C. eva, 

8 hibhatseya from the no'un blhhatsd, formed like did^kseya (by-form 
of didrhsenya, Whitney, Gr. § 1317, § 1038), from didrhsd Whitney, Gi% 
§1216a. ® All MSS. -tsantd. A. idaTh^ B. iduiii, 0. iturn. 

C, ^mavai^i. A. nina ihya. B.C. yan. A. -yer. 

B.C. ya/i» B, gdhar, C. dngdhar. B.C. mmegdham. 

A. -ye. D.C. yena,w, All MSS, pratyuTiihya, 

All MSS. divdi. B.C. yathdd. A. medh-. A. tvtl. 
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resv (lil/ilprltaui sijat tcoi e\^(( 
tasj} h}((t tus- 

luvi- jihnn/ef, t<()i n(( fnttam 
na ^Ju(f<rnt, yml (i.Jial ’^naf te- 
rn iiiiKnfdtl tena Jiutuni ydd^ 
eniin/ teno rod inujaumyati 
teno {ihdt(aH. <((Ihhir a nun I- 
nayed udhlilr ei)Cd ''mid. dpnofy 
uthd ydd dnyud oindr.t trno 
JuJniydt, 

4. at ho khdlv dddih : 5G. 1. 
yat prdy’^ nddrufani^ antedh yum 
dpiulyidd Jdm tafru kanmi kd 
prdyuipdtfir itk tdd< u hdl dee 
hotdoyain eou munyante pra- 
yatciuf etdu ndl '^tusydi dioinah 
kalpatd^ itl vadantuh, utha 
hdl '^ke dlhldi' ahhydi^leyid^ 
pd^raHmetutfi. lud u tufhd nu 
kurydt^ yo kd tudra. bruydt 
piirdn vd' uyum nUnu (((ptiho- 
trauL dunvat jiurdsidesyate 
^yand^ yajamdn.a iti tathd Jidi 
'oa fiydt. ittJuDii era kurydt : 
dhaiuauya eoa samidhani 
abhyddh dyfd^ diavaidyasydi 
’^0 ’‘mani hhasnia niruhytd^ tie- 
miinn mat tupnni ninayet, 
ta.n n a h utund^ n d diutani, ad- 
hhlr aiiuninayed adhhir eodi 
^nad dpnoiy atha yad dnyud 
vindet teiiu juhuydt. 


^nyd-rd ulrndlut yeso adhlprl- 
turn hldiodtl teso emit tnpnni 
jiiJiuydt tad dhutam. ah'utiuh 
yad uhdi'^nut tesu /yiJioti tend 
hufuni yad n endhn temii ^vd- 
nuyumayutl tend ''hutum, ud- 
hhlr upuninuyuty adhhir mad 
dj)noty utkd yad. umjud lundet 
tend Juhuydf^ etud era. tutra 
karma. 

9. tad dhnh: yasyd. '^(fnlho- 
iraih aruey urnddam amedliyam 
dpadyeta klni tafra kuronu kd> 
prdyu^vittir iti. tad dlidi "'ke 
Jiotaoyam inanyante pruyatain 
eta a ndl ''tasyd^ ''homo ^vakedp- 
ate na- rdl dmdh kamnde eana 
hlhhatranta itl. tad dhdi ''ka 
uts,lrya ehardayantl. tad 
tathdt na kurydt. yo Jidi 'navi 
tatra hruydt 2 mrdsirieata oivd 
ay am afpiiJiotraih kppre ^yuvi 
yajanidnidi pardrrksyata iti 
''{jraro ha iathdi ''v.a syut. it- 
thani eva knrydt: dhuvu'niye 
sarnidhani ahhyddhdyd "'hava- 
nlydd' eoo ''snam hhastna 7dr- 
uhya tasniinn enad time bhas- 
niahs tusnlih nituiyet. adhhir 
npanlnayaty adddiir enad dp)- 
noty atlai yad any ad obidet 
ten a, jahuydt. etad eoa< tatra 
harm a. 


^ A. pratyahya^ ® A. dindiva, B.C. divdi. ® All MSS. nas. 

4 A. yed. ^ All MSS. vo, « All MSS. yenatiis. C. pra. 

® A. udrutaiiy C. hudhra. 

® All MSS. pretam. 1 make the change with some hesitation ,* cf 
yi^pra 1 in PW. B.C. -sicca. A. ya^ B.C. ydy. 

A. -dhdydyd. A. nirihya. A. hun. 
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2. atho khah Ci/nih : yacJ 
avavifrsft ki}}i tatra. karuiu hi 
prdycujcittir itL s(( vidyfid 
itpifristdn^ md ptflcrani dydt 
pr<ijd.j>(dir 'hie^ hhdyasy <(bhnc 
(*hreydn> h/Kwhy/dml tifthd 
hdJ ’vv/ Hydt. 

3. ({fJio kJiidr dhnh: yfftjmr- 
iufsydni' dkutdn katdydird <(n- 
(fd)dd (nvH(j(i(tidi(iyuh kkM.d din- 

juJm.ydd itL yi( <^va tutra 
(;(i'k(d<d ^ntikald t^ydt tu})i i(dhy- 
<iHy((n. julmydd ddrdu-ddrdu 
?ty agniJp tid ipid’d tasyddd 
mi tuthed^^ dhinmyam (ddti- 
j'uhuydt. tiuP^ ayner vd etad 
reto yad dhir(my<idt ya u vdl 
pitdy^ ^(( putnu tdsmdd did- 
r any am abhijahuydf, 


4. atho kJadn^ dhuh: 57. 1, 
yad adhipdte yapondno inrd 
yetfj klm trdra karma kd. prd- 
yapnttir iti, 2 )aryddhdydV'^ 
^ocii ^9iad msyandityet. etad 
evd ‘^tra kanud Hho ?ia hlialid^ 
escii sarvesdm liariryaphd- 
nmn praya^cittih. 


10. tad ahidi : y(ftajd '‘yniho- 
trani sracy ‘nnnlfam vparlstdd 
amoafrspt kit'n tatra- karma kd 
prdyaijrittir iti. tad ridydd. 
aparistfcn md <pd\:r<(m dyann 
Kjia mdni deadh prdhhinuvn 
chreydn b/a(rim/dml V/ team 
kdnanii jahaydd. etiul era 
tatra ha mat. 

4. 3. 1. tad dhuh : yat pftr'- 
ra.^ydm dlvatydni Jaddydm 
athd \jnir aniiyiieelkef klni tatra 
karma kd prdyaajvi it i r i tl. yam 
]ir<direpani y.ak<dank vindet tanc 
ahliyamjd ^hhijidiaydd ddrdif- 
ddrdv (ffprir iti vadaji. ddraa- 
ddrdu hy era \jniji. yady n 
amja hrdayam vy era. likhed 
dkiranyain (ddiijahaydd ayner 
rd etad reto yad dhira nya ni ya 
u rdi p}(tra.h ,sv/ pita yah ]ntd 
m> ]>’atraH tax^mdd dhiranyam 
(d)hijahaydt. etad era tatra 
kartaa. 

4. 2. 5. taddh^di: yad adhi- 
^•rife ^ynlhotre yayamdno mrh 
yeta klni tatra huana kd prd- 
y<i<;eittir iti. tad evdi '"nad 
a hh 12 ) a ry a dh d ya ^r isyfV) i dayed 
atho khalr dhur etdva.fi mrva- 
sya haviry(0}ia8ya ))rdyapci ttir 
iti, etad era tatra. karma. 


^ All MSS. uparistd. ® C. vdi. ^ A. ydma. ** A. hdna. 

® A. ho, B.C. tvo. ® B.C, gaJcralo. 

A. C. antiJca, B, antaka, possibly to be changed to antike rather than 
’hah- ® A. di. ^ tasydm soil, dhutdu, 

ti^fhed, ysthd with loc.=‘ abide by,’ ‘be satisfied with’ (AB. vii. 
18. 4) ; of. stare deeisis. A. om. B.C. papitd. 

B. C. -yad ity. B. mar-. 

All MSS. omit dlnir, which should probably be inserted. ^®C. vava. 
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2. at ho kha.lo dJudi: y<tt > 

prCieif uddrute^ yajitntfiHO hivl- 

yeta kivi t((tra> havhia hd prd- 
yaijdttir Hi, yad erd, ''ta(f 
eaUiryrJutaia ddistaiit nydt t((- 
trdl ^vd.i "^itad (ddiyunnayet, 
etad n)d. dra kanna, 

3. (dho k/adr dhuh : yat pur- 

nasydiu dhutdfd laitdydui- ya- 
pond no niriyeta kini tatra- kar- 
}na> Im prdyapdttir itl, tad u, 
hdi Vce hoiaryaiu er<t uaon/ante 
krWun'n. rd- vtasyd \jnlhotra nd 
kutam hharati y<isya ^>/7rt5r7. 
hutd bh(fv{(fl ^ti vadan- 

tald, t<al a ta.thd ‘na vidydn 
na vdi p ret as yd. '"ynlliotrani 
JuhotiL yad evd nftar- 

yr/ildfui ddistifni sydt tatrdi 
'^vdi ’^nad (d>hyannay(*d etad. 
evd Hra karnad'^, 

58. 1 i(al diode yad tdasya. 1. 9 titd dhuh: yasyd 

dlryhasaUrlno ^ynihotrahi juh- \jnikotrl dohyamdno ’^pavUj.et 
iuito ^yniliotr'l duhyaiadno '‘pa- hi mtatra karma hd prdyapttir 
vi^ei kim tatra karma kd prd- iti. tdub hdi dr.e yajusj.) dtha- 
yapeittir itl, tdnd^ id‘ hdi'^ke p)ayanty udasthad devy 
yajitsj/^ ^tthdp>ayanty avrUon aditir itl, iyaih vd aditir 
vd esd yaljcmidnasya pdpmd- imd.rn evd hrnd etad uttlidpa- 
nam.. xmdidrpyo^^^ '‘pavipiiti ya- ydma iti vadautedi, dyii r 
syd ^yiiihotri dahyamdno '‘ya- yajnapatdv adhdd iti, 
vlpati, tdm u.tthdp>ay((nty u d- dyur evd \vnms tad dadhma 
a s t h d d d e v y a d i t i r iti^^, iti vadan tah, i 7i dr d y a h r qu 
iyarnl^ vdi^^ devy^"' aditif ' imam vatl hhdg a m iti. indri- 


^ C, pracy, ^ A.B. udute^ C. udrute, 

8 All MSS. dayag, but cf. §3, nole^ ^ B. 4dm, ^ D.C. 4rd. 

® For purvd hutd ^hutir, A reads purvdhutihhir. B.C. ved-. 
® A. juhvoti (contaminated spelling from juhvati and juhoUf), 

^ B.C. detyag. A. ham. B.C. tad. A. ama. 

A. yahjusOf B.C, yajfi.asp. A, pratidrbhyo. 

A. om. B.C. yam,; A. om. 
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eva t(aV utthapaijantL i/am nul \^hiins tad dadlima 

a y u r y <fj n cip a t a. 'V a d h d d^ i ti v adnn talj, in i f r d y a i} a- 
I ty dynr evd \^in ms tad dadlaitl, r a n d y a v V/. jirdn oddn d a 
i n dr d y a h r n v atl h h d - v.dl mitrdviirandu. jirdnndd- 
yam lit. indviyannadi'^smtiis nuii iauldmifns t(.(d d<(dlnn.a iti 
tad difdhatd. niitrdya vadantifh, fdtU t((sydm d/ia-^ 

raij((y(d vd V/. prdndyd- tydni Inullana ndya d(adyd(( 
nda i\\)d'd ntltmrasanda pvd- ya)n aiaddiydijmn'njjan naom 
ndjnlnd}} (aHl \'a}nns tail dadlaf- ipda. drthh rd vsd pdpmd’- 
tp tilnd tasydia (ual. "^hutda hit'- nani yajanalnasya /n^atalr^'yo 
tdydm hsdhaiandya dadafl ^jxlvtksad dvtiin nal \vnlns tat 
yavi Hudivatsarain (vnidihydya- }idp)ndiaan ja'atiinanrdtna Iti 
nnsyantiP hhavanty'^'^ ai^rttiad^ vadantah, 
a.vnlu 2 >djmidaa ill nriaajaydnia 
iti vadaiitald'\ 

59. tad a ho ^vdra vdja- 10. tad a ho ''i)dra ydjFiaval-^ 
saneyidi: a(;raddadhdiadihyo kyaJi: (KpanldadJidnchhyo hdi 

]idP'^ dihyo^^ ydnr apahalaiaty ddiyo ydnr apakrdinaty drtyo 
avTttyid^ ?d taih vidhyantid’^ vd dhuthh iddhyanti, ittham 
ittliani ena karydd dan da in (naalviiryiid da )j dirndl^ luydnaiU 
lahdhvd t&nai '^iidih fdjihy/o ’^ttJuqxfyed iti, tad 

pjoHthdiiayet, tad yatJaV'^ yathdi '^vd \l() dhdvayato 
ado^^ dhdiHtyatd^'^ ’^yoatard^^ vd ^roataro vd yaddyiaa hall- 
yaddyatd'^ yukto vd haUimrda vardo vd yuktas tena. danda- 
y Ipati tuna day (Utpraji tvn Jivaji tena tottrajiraji tena yam 

tottraprayiteuid^ yam adhvd- adhvdnani sannpsati taih sain- 
nam kdrnayate tani Hamaiprata apiuta <auun evdi '"tayd danda- 
evani evdidtayd dandpTiiyitiiyCd'^ prajitayd tottraprajitayd yam 

d, B.C. dd, ^ 

^ B.O. asddf A. ay am (confusion of y and dh is very frequent). 

® B.C. adlii, 

^ All MSS, mitrdvarundya. The meter makes the change necessary. 
But compare for such brachylogy (omission of the ending Of the first of 
two words joined by ea) Hopkins, JAOS. :xxiii, p. Ill ; Wackernagel, 
Altind. Gr. i. (1896) p. xvii and the literature cited in notes and Rich^ 
ter, IF. ix (1898) 29. 

“ A.B, ve* ® A.B. na vdi, C. om. ’ A. -dhato, ^ A. fi. 

9 This wording is additional support for Eggeling’s translation of the 
QB. phrase (SBE. xliv, p. 181, noteO* A. -vaty. 

AllMSS. aihvrttim. vadahti, s, B.O. hydL 

B. hhydi, A. avrta, B.C. adyatyd. ^^A. vicyanti, A. e. 

B.C. yaga. A. vak^ B.C. yd, A. do, A. ychkyado, 

23 C, nva-. 24 ddyate, ^6 •’pravitena^ B. -pracitena, C. prajito, 

2® A.B. totrapracitenay C, om. 27 j^n MSS, day^dapracitayd. 
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tottriiprayUayiL yam} maryaai siHiryai'n lohavi maupmti taih. 
lo7c<iih Jedmayate taui- mm((Q- sama(j)tat(.\ (See end of next 
'natf\ td)ii^ dtmamii- era harrl- j^aragrapli.) 
ta^ "‘tmauL era} tac, vJiriyavi 
dh((tt({ Itl. 

60.1. iiid dhah : i/fidetasya^ 11. atha ho h>dvd '^ranlh : 
dlryhai^<dtrln<> ^ynlliotram juh- dydnr vd etai^yd \jHlhotTai^yd- 
rato ‘'ynihotrlratHo aatjyet huh hjjdhofry uyam e/ra ratso yo 
iafra kainna kd ‘praya<)oitHr ^yam pai)at({ Jyam era. '"{pilho- 
ItL fad. '}(. ho ^vded ^ru.nir^ traHthdll. Jta rd evaih vid'ffSf> 
dydar vd ((ffa.Ih.ofrl tUi^yd. ddltyff '‘(/aihofrl ‘}ia(jyi(ti kva. ky <(sda 
er<( va.tii(i iyaad erd hjalhotiaj- naafyen. ndl ’^va.ih rldaso ^ynl- 
Mhdll,, n<( Im rd^ (madirldo hotrlnatso ’aagyati kra hy <^sn 
^fpiiJtofrlvatHO •}ia<;.y((tl hra} hy na(jy<aindhr(uh rnlaso ^ynlho- 
(^H(f a.a<;y<aL^ no vd (wamrido trasthdU. hhldyafe kra hi '^yam 
^(f)(}h(>fr<(ih (li(h.y<inul)ia.m fika7u hhhlyeta. yriyo vdl parjanyo 
diity^'^ (i^ydnL^ hy (oHipnititutlu vars(ttl tad ridyde chmnd- 
atl no rd (rrfuhrldo ^ynihotrl nani nje. mahlmdnam adhd-ra- 
dnhyanidno ''j>(.(ri(jatL yatluT''' ya.mdno ''pdrlk.yic (direyun> hh.(j- 
V(l esa}h^urrp<(.nd'^r(irs/(.fy(ihhdu rlsydnndi. tdni iitinany era 
nhjtdiy ( 0 '>a. tatJud'"’ ‘'rarpd Ity kanntd d)Ha}iy era,tae chrly<( ni 
endm dhuh, (See end of pre- dhatta. itl ha road did "‘runlh. 
ceding paragraph.) etad era tafra karma, 

2. (itho khiilr dhuh : yad^^ esd 4. 2. 1. tad dhulj : yasyd 
l(>hifanid}ihlt(( khn t<(tra kfirnia djnlhotrl lohltiuh duhtta. him 
kd praya^eiitlr UL arrttini rd^'^ tatra kemna kd pjTdya^eittiT iti. 
esd yajamdnasya pdpnummh vyntkrd.niate '*ty uktrd jneksa- 
pratidrpya duke yd lohitahi navi krtod '^nrdhdryi.iparanam 
duhe, sa ryutkrdmateHy 'uktrfi parignfyltardl hrvydt tasmvnm 
''rirdh(lry(ip<min<(.ni parUadid- enac chrapayUrd tasn%ihs tns- 
dayitardk^ bruydt tad adJiUjri- mni jnhnyud aniridrtam, anir- 
tya nieksanarh krtrd prapay<L^ nkto rdl prajdpatih prdjdpat- 
tad era tusnlm nhiayet, anir- yam agnlhotyujvi, sarrani rd 

^ A. totrapravitayd, B, totrapracitaydj 0. sto, omitting the rest. 

^ A. yd, 0. om. * B.C. nani. ^ B. om, ® A. ditasya, 

^ A. rum, B.C. runlr. A. yam, ® A. dva, B.C. tram, 

9 A.B. ena^a, A, nagyan. “ A. askandat, 

A. tasyd, B.C. asyd; asydri soil, agnihotrasthdlydm, 

A. sa7hspTstam, B. suspf^^aifii, C. samprgia'ih, A. -sed-, , 

A. tratd, B.C. hatd. A. gyad. A. sa. 

All MSS. parichchddditavdi. A.B, insert tat, 

20 All MSS. yadd. All MSS. esd. 
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nkto iKii imijapatih pra^fipdt- tmlrukiMm, tad (unt)i(i 
yam ayaihotraai. atlio ]>Jinr prai/<((jcittiai knrutt^ tani 
hh'u vas ,s‘?w/'r Ify etdhhlr ydai dJaityam hrahnatadya <l((- 
vydhrtlhhih. otd lall }ujdhrt(f- dyad, yam aaahhydyaausytai 
y((H H{(rvaj>rdyi( rrittayah. tad, maaydd ""rtldi od em pdjaad- 
((Hvna, mr\aaja> prdy((\ivUtlu\ aaui yaJamd'U(tHy(( praftdryya 
karate, dahe yd hdiitauh daJia drtim 

taul, \^mi/ir tat pdpmdnam pra- 
tinnidratl. atJa( yad aayad 
rimlet Uaat jahaydd andrtendl 
’’na. t</d drtatti yajr(aHy<( ahkit- 
rotl, etad er(f. tatr<( karma, 

61. 1. ipid acjaayo ^nayta*- 4:^, Z, tad dhah : yaHy((. ydr- 
vheyah kha tatra karma- kd kapatyo ^nayaerhet khh tatr(( 
prdyaipdttlr UL taiid n hdldka ktmiat kdrprdy(i^rlttir Iti, tada 
idmukad’^ era. nirmanthanti^ Iidi '"ha idmakdd er<(, 
yato rdl uaoia^syaryd '^Jitafo thaatl yato rdl paramryddata- 
aa^yati tato rdva- fiff. t(f-^y(f- to aa^o/atl tato vd.l ra tasy<( 
prdya(j(dttiad lerhata Iti rad- prdya^-clttlm Icrkata itl rad- 
antah, tad a tat/al 'na I'^ldydt, antah. tad u tatlid na karydt. 
ubnak((nd hy era. tata dddya uJamkadi ha rd! rd ^ddya va- 
raved- idmidaa^ipd rd '^rama;- reyar almakarya- rd daivrar- 
rand ittkand eiui harydd alma- ram ittlarm era- karydd ahaa- 
kdd^ eiul '"paechidpd ‘‘nniyor kdd(irtydr(inhdddyatatn ((r(Uj- 
(d>hirimanthed^ 'jijxd ha t<fjh yor (ddilrinafthnlydd upa h(( 
kdniam. dpnotd ipi idinukinnath- tadn kdmani dpnotl ya idmv- 
yid'^ apo^^ taud^ yo ^ranyoh, ha)a(.dhya- upo tain yo ^raayoh, 
2, atho khaJv dhuh: yad etad era tatra karma, 
dharanlya uddhvtid^ ^aayae- %. tad dhah : y((xyd^h((ram- 
chet khh tatra karma kd prd- ya 'uddhrtah ^ynihotrdd 

ya^Gittir iU. anngato vd esa anngacchet kith t((tra karma kd 
tdrad hhavati yarad gdrhapat- prdyag.Gittir ItL gdrhapatydd 

^ tarn soil, gdrliagatyam. The change from the plural agnayah is 
abrupt. There may be an omission, 

^ A. ujuhdd, B.C. wfimukdd, ® B.C, -manthayanti, 

B.C. -tarn. ® A.B. uhrmik, 

® A. vavrgcihn^ B.C. dyagcatin, C. dyavrcchaht. 

'' C. Ivttham^ B. ithem. ® B.C. -thend, ® B.C. udupdf A, upd, 
A.B. unrnuhamathyd, C. -kamasyd; all MSS. insert yam, 

A. umapo. A. tatli, B. tay, C. rtthay. All MSS. udhrio. 
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yo 7id '^nuc/acehcitl, ait yadij eiuli ^)iam. prfmcain nddhrtyo 
apl hahi) ioa A'rtvo^ ^nuyaochet ^iKmnnddhdyd ^(jnihotram ju- 
punalyp}inar evdi ^num nddlia- liyiydt, h(i yady apt (}at(ini eva 
ret. etad eed kimna. Ix'rteidi jneiiidi-pioiar uddln'to 

^miyKcched (fdrhayxdydd evcii 
prfifteani uddlirtyo ^pa- 
H((.)}i('idh(lyd dynUiotniih jidnt- 
yfit. rf((d ee<t tatra hn^riHL 

3. ((tho Jx'lude fdiuh: ipul (>. tad dlmh : ynxyddidraiu- 

dhaeitnlyu uddJrrte ydrhifjiatyo ye '‘iHOtiujdte ydrliapatyo ^mi- 
hiuyfuudiat klni inirti Icdruta kd ya.eeJietkuh t<itra harnia]x d]>rd- 
2 >rdya(jcittlr itl. titvi hdidl'e y(t(^eittir 'ifl. tdi’n. hdl dx'.e fata 
taUi ev<f )7rdue<ntd }(d.dlidr<int} . etdir})rdriect)d. vddh<iTamtl prand 
tad 'id tathd. dd kdrydd yo ^nc/a^ iu7 ayndyah prdnd'fi evd ^S7nd 
tatra hrdydt jirdeo nod ayani etad luldhardina it I vadantah. 
y((Jdidd}id,^ya> prdridn- prdrrk- tad n tathd oia Icurydd yo licii 
Sff/d diaripjaty ayadi yajaui cma. hiadt. tatra hruydt prdeo mui ay- 
itl tdthd> hdi '^ra- rydt. am yajanidnasyd' priuiCtfi prd- 

rdutifiii. inarlsyaty ayaih ya- 
jauidna itl ^poaro ha tatlidi ^va. 
rydt, 

4. td 7 ji. V. hdi Viv? fata era. ''/• ^dhif hdi 'ke pratyaneam 

pratyanedod dharaati prdip') dharanfl jadlnodamlv inidv iti 
rdl f/drhapatyo ^pdua, dJamd- radiditd]}, fad u tathd oia kur- 
dlyaH sdihvlddatdu vd vmlu l/dt. Hraryyaiit %)d etad yad 
prdihapdndv ammm attd HI ayu-lhotraui. yo haihiavi tatra 
midanto Hho yidio vai garhapat- hruydt prati nva ayam soaipdl 
yah praththo rdi yrlmli, sa ya lokdd ardruhmn xd K^ye Hlam 
eaain}^ tatra hruydt pra nod i^rargyaui Ira hhaolyyatl Hi 
ayaui asydl pmftiMhdyd acyo- ha tathdi Hue sydt. 

iitaH diarisyati/^ ayani yaga- 
mdna iti tathd hdi '^va sydt, 

0 . tarn u hdi ^ke gdrhapatya 8. atha hdi Hce Hiyaih gdrha- 
evain avadhitoo^^ ^gxtsamddadh- patyion nuuithanti. tad u tathd 
ati, tad u tathd kiirydf^. out her y at, yohdi'^naih tatra 
yo ha tatira hruydd agoidr adhy h*uydd agner oird, ayam adhi 

^ C. h'ctyo, ® A. ti. ^ A. rma, A.B. pratyaUcam. 

® A. uta, ® B.O* ha. A. prdvr^yam. ^ A. pratyantam. 

® B.G. atta U% A. anta iti; the asyndeton is harsh, a compound would 
be expected ; anna : : ativ as in QB. vi. 1, 2. 85. 

B.O. enat, ” B. avyo^fatoi, C. arcdi§ta7h, B.C. ri§yaty. 

A.B. adhitvOf G. apadhitvo, A. me. A. ttayydd. 

voh. XXIII. 83 
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agnini} ajljanaf dm- dvisautam h/nHltrvyain ajljan- 

smi hlirdtriujo j<inhjj((ta iti (itaJ^si]we^si/(( dviscm hhrutri^yo 
tatJia hai sijdt, janUyuts 2 >ydi/((tt(m(i}}i rotsyidl 

V7 ha tatJali ''va si/df. 

{). fatal -it hdlla^ ^iiuf/iiiiaij/yid 9 . atha h<li'’ke. ^nagiOiiayi/d 
mailt hanti, tad a tafhd aa kar- ''nyadi mantlianti. taHyd \ali]i 
ydd yo ha tati'a hraydd ajd yat ue "‘ydd api"^ yat 
parl(;i}itam (thh-dt Uah^ ajljasan ahhut tad ajVpaiata nd \sya 
nd \'iy(t ddyddatj ramd parlijvk- ddydda<; c.ana jxtriip^ksyata itl 
syatid itl tathd hdl ^na sydt, hit tathdl "va nydt, 

7. ittlaun eiat karydt : araij- 10 . itthatii laat kitrydt: aran- 
yor eva sa)adr()hayetd> y ant ynr atjnl Hanidndiyn \htnh 
t e y o n i r r 1 1 ) I y o y a t n j a t o adaiuisdya in irniathya juh vad 
ar oh a than tain jd'itaitn vasH tathd> ha na kCini vaiai 
ay lied drohd ’^thd no lutr- jito^lcaksdiii kttrotl nandnasdna 
dhayd ray ini athd no n (Ofyd dihitordtrani hataih 
r a r dh a y d y i r a ” itl vdm bhauuti, 

udavasdya juJivaer vdsenk^ na- 
vdoamne did dehayeUord- 

trahi hutani hhamttl no kdih 
mil a ^yarleaksdiiL karate, 

8 . m prdtaT hheanno \Idhr- 4 . 4 . 1 . atha jirdtar hhas- 

tyid'^ gakrtpindena jxtriUpyid'^ indny uddhTtya yuniayend liji- 
yathdyatham ayniit ddadluUt. yd '^raiiyor era ^ynd samdroh- 
etad era Vm karma, ya ^iratyamiHi/ati niathitvci 

ydrhapatyani 'uddhTtyct dia- 
rainyam dhrtyd ’^nrdhdryapa- 
can am aynaye 2 H(thik-rte ^std- 
hqMllam parodagaiii -nirrajiet 
. . . (Proceeds to describe the 
preparation of this cake), etad 
eva. tatra karnia, 

9 . atho khedv dhith: yad 4 . 4 . 6 . tad dhiih : yetHyddia- 
dhaounlyam aimddhTtand'^ 62 . vanlyani annddhrtam adttyo 
1 ahhy astani iyat k7im tatra ^hhy astain iydt kiih tatra kar- 

* The JB. supports Eggeling’s view (SBE. ^cliv. 191 noteO that there 
is an omission here in QB. 

^ B.C, agnd. ^ ^ -pra, ® A. migamadhya, 

^ A.11 MSS. t, ® A. caiina, ® All MSS. parigehsata, 

Eor jdnann agna. A., has jdnagna ; B.C. have Jdnann agni, 

» A combination of e. g. VS. iii. 14 a-d (which with the other sam- 
hitas differs from RV. iii. 29. 10 in c, and d) and d of RV. iii. 29. 10. 

« A. juhva. 10 A. sen. ^ A, y^yo. All MSS. dhrtya. 

C. -yava, A.B. anudhrta'^i^ C, uddhftark. 
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lumtui hi prayaijclttir itL )iia ha 'prai/a(jcittir itL ete 
etasindcl dha vdi dei)d vdl rapnfnjo vipoe dends te 

apidx'rd.Humtl yasi/d dKaxinl- ^HiJidd (.(paprayioiti tad asuud 
yam (oaiddhTtam ahhy aaUoa vyrdhyate yitsnuid deiat apa- 
etl. sa> darbhemi' Havarnaha pvayaatL tdai (Uia vyQaldlihh 
hiriOhj/iOH prabadhya paij.edd y((p C(( vvd((. yia; va- Mata ubhav 
dh((n'f. tad' etanya rfipaut hri- dhatar anaddJirtaui a^yd ‘‘hhy 
yatv. ya v^(d ttvpatif alind^ \ui (fMam aydd HL tatve ''tthaih 
etad rdjxd’n tad (dmo rdpaai harydt: haritadi Jnranyadi 
kriyate, athe. \lhtaa)id ddlpya darbhe }a'ahadhy(b pa (jmddliar- 
])rdnva)]i hareyulp t<na- npia- taidd hruydt. tad etanya ru- 
saaiddhdya eatavffrJuta'ai dj- pam hrlyat(nj({ esa tapaty (daxr 
yam yodfitva v I <;aud> Ii. y o de- vd etad aluio rrqxn'n hriyate, 
v e b h y a e .s* v d. h e "^tl juh u.ydt. pa ^ditradi davhli dh paaayaty 
tad yathd i)d (ahd dv(tH<(thaial- eedl tad athe Wmiam 

shauh^ kradillanh, ya)dffah iihH({- ddlpya- pirdneadi hartaiad bru- 
vehatd? vd ''nu}aa}itrayetd hiy- ydt. hrdJnnaaa- army a tid- 
eauf' iul ])rlyena dhdantdl’^ "^rahh dhared hrdhraano rd urseyah 
eiui t((d riprd)i> deoda iOia.aara- H<(riul. demddh HavDdhJdr erdi 
trayate. te^ Im ''^mdl sarva- ''n'<n](-tad deia.itfd>h'lh siUitardJia- 
e\uV^ daaiddhd blaiDantL ihdL tam apasianddhdya pra- 

tlpariiya ydrhajxdya- dpjam 
adJihjrityo ^dedsyo ’^tpuyd \)eh- 
^ya vaturyrJutam djyani grhi- 
tvCi HaavidJuun apasamyrhya 
prdn add dr a, V at y atJid diava- 
id ye sainldh.am abhyudhdya 
d((kslii((i]i jdnv dcya. juhoti 
V i <j V G h h y o d eveb h y a 7i svd- 
he V/. so yathd brdhmanam 
d vasath a o dsiaa di kraddha^ m 
yax:ta)n aksavehato '‘pamayitra- 
yetdi huim erdi ''tad vlpvctn de- 
ran apamantrayate, jdnanti 
hdl ''nam apa hdi '^}tam dvar- 
tanet, etad era- tatra karma. 

^ A. eka. ® A.C. tapate, B. tadhaty. ® A.O, nho. 

^ A. dgam, B.C. dbham, ^ A.B. adavada, C. da. 

® A. avasthavds; 0. avasathdvds-. A. rksa-, B.C. diakd. 

s B. yd-, C. thd-; B. -no, C. -ne. ® All MSS. omit. A. evd. 
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2. atho IdiCilv : yad 7. tad dhuJj : (/(fayd Vaiva^ 

uhaimifiyani aiuiddliT'^imi^ 63.1 ntyam anuddhrUon adltyo ddiy^ 
cddiyudlydf kuh tatrtf, kanna udiydt ku)i tair<( kanmc kd 
kd ])rf(ya{\clttlr ItL ('t((Huuld^^ pr(lya,<;cittir Iti, eta tuli. rag- 
dha rdl rlgee^ deed apakrdvt- natyo rieee deedn te. K^niftd usy'’- 
aatl y<f^^yd di((r(nilyaia a)H(d- efeiUa ^papTayantl. fad ((Hindi 
dhrttanaddiyftdc^L h((- darhh(^na. eyrithyate y<(Hindd d(f.ml> ajnt- 
r((J((t((ih hiranyam jrrahadhya pray ant I tdm ana ryrddhlvi 
paraHtdd. dhard. tar vandnf- y(( (;<*<( ’red(( y(((u*a n<( td idihdr 
inaHo^' rdpani krhyate, rdtr(fr dln(t}(r annddhrtam anyd d)hy- 
lal e.t((drdp((tht((d rCitre rT{p((nd nd(((/dd IfL tatr(( dtJiaui knr- 
kriyate. athed ''dlimand ddl]>yd ydt : ■r<(J((t((ni Juranyadn darhhr 
'"niHtueand hareyuh, tani np((- ]>rahadl\ya> puraHtdd dJt((rt<{vdl 
sarnadJidya (ud-uryrhltajn dj- hrfiydt, tac eanxlra.nuiHO rf/- 
yam (/rJutnd v I <; r e.hhy o d pnini kriyate rdtrir vdi eandra- 
rehhya. s'eahe dl Juhuydd man t((d rdf re rwpam kriyate, 
yatra rdl dljitani tatrdi Had parltraih darhhdh, 
ilia ydrhapatya Ity e^oad' iridedn erdl '^nam., tad athe HJJunam 
addhi(ret, andr era handhnr'^, ddlpiyddnvafixam hartarm hru- 
athad kill ^k(t dhnr eta had rdi ydt. hrddnnana drHeyff uddha- 
svarrpah lokxan pagyanta jnh- ird hrdlunan(.> vd drseyah narrd 
vati ya ddityam IfL h<( yo^^^ deiaitdhHarrdWilr erdP ia(nit((d 
rd t-Duk^ gata<jrlH^‘\^ydd yo rd deiuitphhihmittardhayiiti. tani 
Hnidy^ lokdf^^'^ ksipre pmajl- iipaHtnnddhdya pratiparetya 
gcimef^ sa nditalamil Hijdt. ydrhapatya djyani adhigrltyo 

Hhulsyo Hpuyd. Hu^ksipf, yathd- 
(jrhdtani dpijadn yr/utrd Ham-^ 
idharn iijxtHa iUyrhp(( prdn, iidd.- 
dravaiy athd> diaranlye nani- 
idharn abhyadhaya’ dakslnaih 
J an V d e ya pdioti v i pv ehhy o 
dev eb h y a h sv d h e Hi, so 
^sdv eva bandhur na ha vdi 

^ A.B. udhrtaih. , ^ B. adhhyiidiydt ; 0. -uday-. ^A.tasvidd. 

^ A.B. -vd. ^ A, -masyo. ® A. -d. ’ B.C. yathe. 

6 All MSS. dbham. 

* From here (eva) to ** below {lokdt) there is a lacuna in C. 

® A. haddhvd, B. baddhvd. All MSS. tha. 

B. inserts dagna ya samsrajyeran (from the beginningof chapter 64). 
A. ho. A. dvdi. A. gatagn% B. gatagri. g 

A. -jigdset ♦ 
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tatra can a '^rtir na o^istir 

hhiivatl yatYCd‘'m i>vdya^cMtili 
hrlyate, etiul eiHi tatra karma, 
%, atho klialv dlrah: 64 . 1 4 . 4 . 2 . t(ul dliah: yasyd 

yacld dpacyas sa i'asrjyera)i khh ''y nay ah sahif^rjyeran hJ hi tatra 
tatra karna( kd j^^'^hyayvittir kunna kd itf. m 

JtL .sv/- yadi jntrfa^tdd (rnyo yadi 2 >arai^tdd <Iahann ahliiydt 
ddiidahiiHih eydtsii vidydt 2 'nfr- tad vhh/dt 2 Mirastdn nid yak- 
'aHtd>i )nd yaknnn dydit i>rajdttr^ rani dyann. apa jndhn derail 
me hJivyasy^ ahlidc idvreydn ]>rdhJinran chreydn hliaripjdnn 
hhavisydnu ^tl tail id lidi ^ra V/. yady tc am/a hrdayahi ry 
nHydt, yadi to asya hrdaycnh era likhed aynaye mmeu.ye 
lyilikhed ayjiaye vhicaya Istlhi ^sdlka/nllani /^aroddyahi nirra- 
^nlrDa2>et. etd. era. /x’^deadaya /^et. tasyd '^rrt td era stq^ta- 
mnildhenir rartraylindv djya- daya sd}tikUienlr anahrdydd 
Ididyda ‘rlrdqdal sahiydjye^ vdrtraykndr djyahhdydu vird- 
athdk dr ydjydpyaronnvdkye jduHahn/djye athdl deydjydma- 

i e V I s V a y ’ r d t aj -u t d s (h vdkye. v i t e v I s r a g v d t a- 
a y n. e h h d m. d .s* a y y a e e y a- j a t d h o a y n e b h d ra d s a h 
r a y a y c(( r a ntl t a v i m r a k- y live y\i e a y a i; a a r a n t i 

d s 0 " di r y d n a r a y rd^^ tic o i m. r a k s d s o d I r y d n a- 

■V p n d V an ant i d h r s a tdd'^ v a y v d v a n d v a ■> i aiit I 

r aJ autah'' ity atha ydjyd dhvAatd rujanta ity atlia 
t yj d ni a y n e n% d n u ,s 2 r i I- ydjyd t v d ni a y n e in d n u sir 

ii te^"" r I y o k otrd v i d a hi i d a t e v i y o hotrdv ida hi 

r I r i c i hi r a t n a d h d t a> - v i r i e i hi r at n a d h d t a m a m 
m a hi ^ ^ y u h d s a n f a m s n.- y n h d s a n t a hi s xi h It a g a 
h h a y a r / y v a d a r y a t a hi t a- v I y r a, d a r g a t a hi t u r i s v a- 
vis ni a n a s a. hi tV a y aj a. hh'^ u a ts' a hi s n y aj a hi g h r t a- 

(/ h r tay r I y a. ni iti. atho y r I y a ni ItL atho ha- yo dr i- 

hdi^na.yd 2 n( 2 >mand vydrrtsya- mto hhrdtrrydd vydx)irxdseta 
ondno yajeta ksi/we hdl '^va tatkama etayd yajeta ri hdi 
qyctpimano vydraHate. ^vd ^smdd x)artati\ etad era 

tatra. karnia. 

^ S.C. -hagxi, 

® B.O. prajdpatir. Similar phrasol’ogy occurred above, at the end of 
§B. xii. 4, 1. 7, 3 hhuyacG. ^ A. virdjye. ^ A. om. ® A. the, 

'‘A, vigvag, ® C. 4dvo. ’A.B. tuvimrhsdso, C, tamyks-. 

A. dipyd. A, vagvd. A. dhrtd. 

=TS. iii. 3. 11. 1. (RV. vi. 6. 3). A. igate. 

All IksS. -dhdtdmam, ^ B.C. tiivismdn-, C. suyujaxn. 

A, pftha-. The quotation is TS. iii. 3. 11. 2 (with which it agrees in 
reading tuvipnanasaxn for tuvisvaT/asaoii of RV. v. 8. 3). 
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3 . yacU ti) aycunito ^hhklah-' 
(tun eyfuV aynaye sanivargdyo^ 
^stlih H lrv((]>ed' (^ta> ei:i<{ ixfnvidJa- 
{HI mndulheiur^ vdrtniyhndf^ 
dpjiihhdydu vlrdjdd ^adi ydjye 
athdl de ydjydjt^trou.didlkye, 
05. 1. )i( d> d o I n in dh d- 

dh a n e. ji n r d v (C r y h // c?- 
r<(hhrd^ ycithd- sadi iuif- 
y a ih ’ iV a di t a y I di J a. y e “ 
Y?/ at ha ydjyd ]> a r a s y d ad h I 
s a di V a t a v a r a- in. ^ " a~ h h y d 
tar a yatrd ''ham. anmi 
tarn are''' dL at ha hdl '‘■na- 
yd yad''^ hhrdtrm/asya sadi- 
mm^kseta yajeta'^ 

ksipre hdi '‘iid ’'sya sadirrnktd^. 


3. atho kliah) dhah: yad 
ayiidu agiiini ahhi/nddh aret 
kidi tatra karma kd ‘prayatj- 
cittir itL 


3 . yad i> ayamito dahann 
ahliiydt tad vidydd. ahhl dnh-^ 
aidam. hhrdtrvyam hhaviHydml 
vreydii hhav'npjdml dL yady 
•a anya. hvdayadi ry ena Itkhed 
aynaye sadirarydyd ''^tdkapd-' 
lam paraddipn'n nirrapet tanyd 
'"rrftd era. saptadaapl- samldhe- 
nlr anubrdydd rdrfrayhndr 
djyahh dydu r Irdjd a- Hadiydjye 
ath d I de ydjjydi / a. r dkye p a r a - 
6‘ y d~ a d h. I .v <(, di d a t o ^ v a - 
Td2n ahhy d tar a yatrd 
’ A a m a s m i t d 2 h (f r e Y// 
((tha ydjyd md no as- 
m i n m a h d d h a n e p a r d 
V a r y h h d r a h h r d> y a t h d. 
s a di V a r y a di s a di r a y / di, 
jaye HI. atho ha yo dmmto 
bhrdtrvydt sadi r ivrkseta tatkd- 
ma. etayd. yajeta uadi hdl ^vd 
\widd vrnkte. etad era fatiia 
karma. 

4. 3. 4. tad ahidi: yasyd 
H/ndr aynim cdihyndhareyuh 
kidi tatra karma kd prdyag.- 
vittir ItL l.§:.vardi(. rd etdn 
mmpadyd ^gdntdu yajam.dna- 
sya pirajddi ea piapuh^ ea nir- 
dahah. tad abJdmantrayeta 
samitam etc. (quoting VS. xii. 
57 and 58) dhehl Hi pdnthn era 


^B.G. ed. ^ A. suvargdye. ^ B.C. A. card, 
® A. vad, B. vdg^ C. var. ® A. -aicd. 

'''A. smavar-; all MSS, -ga, For the reading saiiivargam (both RV. 
and TS. have sam-vdrgam) cf. Weber’s note^^ on TS. ii. 6. 11. 8. 

8 A. ratham. « =:SV, ii. 1000 (RV. viii. 75. 13). All MSS. -aw, 
C. ahhye. The quotation=RV. viii. 75. 15 (but with the variations^ 
as in MS. ii. 7, 7, varam and tain for RV. varM and A. vat. 

A. -md. A. yejeta, A, sampfhte; B. samvrMe; C. iaikvtte. 
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'hJn/iiui etad vadati yajcunana- 
aija prajayai pa^wuun ahin- 
myai. 

3. aynaye ^rjuiuiata iMiih- 5. y<idy 'it a^nja Jirdyam vy 
nlvDitpet. (ltd. fna paucadmjco eiHfdJkhed aynaye ^gnhnate^^ 
muiidla'nlr lalrfnjyhndv d.jya- hapdlaai pnvodd^^aih nhaaipet 
bh(lyd)(. \)irdjd')i H(hniyd;}yv ((that tasyd> m}>fada^a> sdniidhe- 
Vr-! ydjydjnfro)va}nlkye^ a y n nlo' aH tdn'vyi'id odrtraylmdv 
nn ’ y n I s ** a m I d h y a t e k a- djy<d)li(l(fda> v? Irdjdu sadiydjye 
n / r y r h ap a 1 1 r y n v d A a- ath dl de ydyydnuodkye a y n i- 
n y a v d d '■* y a h v d s y a ^ ity n a ’ y n i h s a 'ai i d h y ate k a- 
((tha ydjyd tea ih h y a y n a v i r y r h a p a t i r y 'O d. h a- 
a y n i n d I p r o / p r e n a v y a v d d j u h v d s y a v ty a.tha 
san satd"^ sakkd Hitkliyd yd;] yd teavh ky agne aym- 
H a n ? i d h y ( i s a ° i ty atJio hd i n d v i p r o v ip r e n a .s" a^it 
'‘n <iyd; hrfdi i)f a oai^'amkaiv o y<(~ s a t d s a k h d sak h y d s a m- 
jeta Uyasel hdi ^na hrahnu-umr- idhyasa iti (plntint eed ^hhip 

cciifi hhaeati, dm etad. oadati yaya>mdnaBya 

prajdydi payuiidjn ahlmdydi, 

4. ath(^ khale dkalj : yad etad eim tatra karma. 
dhar(i.nlyayd.r]ia}>atyd:}d mm- 

srjyeydtddi kldi tatra. karma 
kd 2 mlyii(;eittir ItL aynaye 
m.tay(d Mad nlrrapet, eta 
era paneada^at mmidhenlr 
rdrtraylindv djyahhdydn mrd- 
jdio mrnydyye athdi ^te ydjyd- 
p^ironuvdkye ayna d yah I 
vlt a y e y r n d n o h a v y a d d- 
taye n i h o t d s at si ha r h i- 
s I “ ^ty atha ydj yd y o a (j n i dn 
d ev ar It a y e h a u i s ni. d h 

dviv dsatV^ tasmdi^^ pd- 
V a k a m relay Hi t as yn d i 

pdvaka rnrdaye Hi. 

^ All MSS. -tjd. 2 havyavdrga rB.C, havyavavyavdharga. 

« =sy. ii. 194 (RV. i. 13. 6). A. sta. 

» — RV. viii. 43. 14. ^ A. dhavaniyasyagdrh, B. -patyam. 

Cf. A.B. vii. 6. 3. ® A. iida^tihj B.C. -fi- 

S r=;8V. 1. 1. a-c (RV. Vi. 16. 10). A.B. dvi(i(xs-. 

=SV. ii. 196, a-c (RV. 1. 13. 9). 


A. smo. 



Phrases of Time mid A<je in the Sanshrit — By E, 

Washbukn IIoriviNs, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

[This paper is the second installment in the series announced above, 
First Half, p. 109,] 

A -NroTioEABLn trait in Sanskrit is tlie ]ial)it of expressing 
time-relations by adjectives. The epic lias many examples: 
mnirda^a (“not out of tbe ten days,” xii. 36. 26); sasfiha^ 
sastihcmdama (“rice that ripens in sixty days”); mt'itrthaha 
(“a fever that comes every four days”); nucsaJxdilihjon {refa- 
nam^ “wages for a month”) ; eharaCisin (“in a month”) ; mcisi- 
hasahirayah (“those who have a month’s store”); clvadccpm 
rarsi/ca (a boy “of twelve,” or a store “for twelve 'y^ars ”) ; 
trawarnltam hliahtam adhiham ed ’^pi (“food for three years 
or more”, xii. 165. 5; 245. 8ff.). Compare the adverbial rela- 
tion, idam dlmiham. huriKm^ “doing this daily” {aharcdiah). 
The adjectival relation exchanges with the accusative of the 
noun. Thus, the jJoriod of the Manes’ joy, according to the 
food offered to them, is expressed by the plural accusative, 
except in the case of the four-month unit, catiirmdsam^ or by 
adjectives, tiptir dapamdsilfi^ drddapmKwsi'kd^ etc., xih. 88, 
5 ff . Unique is nicisacdriha^ “occupied for a month”, xii. 
358. -8. 

Our “never” in “never before done”, “I am never weary 
of hearing you ”, is usually expressed by the simple negative, 
ahrtcmi purram^ na hi tTpydrni kathyatah. Thus, “he never 
got there ”, na kila tatra gacchat sah ; ‘ ‘ one should never trans- 
gress the rule”, na cd hiyad iha kartavyam kimcid urdhram 
yathdnidhi. But oia karhi cit and na kadd cana occur when 
emphasis is required, and yadd with the negative is used in the 
same way: nd ^siiydmi yadd mprdn^ “I never murmur against 
the priests”, xiii. 36. 4. 

“Lately”, besides phrases such as na circit {maryade ^yam 
sthdpitd^ i. 122. 8), is nara-fm composition: oiavaja^ “lately 
born” (later born is avaraja^ with ablative, i. 128. 29) ; navara- 
dlm^ “lately a bride” (unique in the epic, vii. 146. 31). Lately 
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as ‘‘just now^’ is idarClm tmad eva, xii. 2^7. 99. ‘^‘As soon 

as” is expressed \)j nidtr a ^ “merely”: (n^ntitamdtram dgatam^ 
“ merely (as soon as) thought of it came”, i. 19. 21; jdtamdtre^ 
“as soon as he was born”, i. 123. 7; dsan7iamdtra7h 2 ^'if^Titsas 
td/ih, “as soon as they reached the man”, xiii. 111. 32; nivrtta- 
'nidtre te agana utUf^re vdi dwdk(.m\ “ as soon as the sun returned 
uj)on its iiorfchorn course ”, xii. 47. 3. The same idea may of 
(‘oiirse he expressed in otlier ways. Thus “as soon as morn- 
ing comes” is hdyani era^ i. 164. 10; “as soon as tomorrow 
comes”, Iddnlrnd “Too long a time” is atim.ahdn kdlah^ 
xiw 14. 14. “Too early” and “too late” are expressed by 
atikalyani^ atisdya.m^ xiii. 104. 24 (Manu iv. 140) in a section 
made up of Manu and (from 31 on) of xii. 300 ff, 

Tn determining the exact time, some words make the context 
necessary. Tlius ux>asthite krtyakdle and n^mstkite \wiin sahi- 
(frame mean just before the time of action and war; but in xi. 
25. 44, ugnisthite rarse means when the year has actually arriyed. 
As a general thing, however, the sense is clear: samratsare 
2 >rdj>te>^ the beginning of the year; sarnti 2 )te^ gate^ 
ryaUte^ at the end of the year; tata iste dimd x^rdpte miihurte, 
mdhusanvnmte^ “when an auspicious day arrived and an hour 
approved by the soothsayers”, i. 113. 18; aprd 2 :)taraM tasmin 
ydimanam^ “without his having reached manhood”, i. 101. 4. 
Peculiar is ahhi-gatdh (sanidp catasrah)^ iii. 158. 3, followed 
\)j 2 mneamvm ahhitah saindm^ “about.” 

Both the personal and impersonal use of participles with time- 
words are current: kdleprcqyte tithdic ksane^ iii. 57. 1; rtukdlam 
uniiprd2dd) rtukdle sam2nHip>te^ 82. 5. He “made 

time” is “died,” expressed both by kdladharmam u2Mywd.n 
and hy hdlahi cahdra. Words for “before” and “after” are 
discussed in the ai’ticle on syntax (see below). Here I will note 
only that itah points backward as well as forward, and that 
2 mTd is future (as well as past) in xii. 322. 35 fE. 


^ So iddnlm is “at once.” The morrow-phrases are very numerous. 
The noun is gnahikdla (the scholiast, xiii. 76. 5, cf. i. 195. 32, says that one 
should beware of confusing this with svakdla, which would mean one’s 
death-day). The adverbs are halyam^ apavedym^ and, xv. 22. 24 ff., 
compounds gvobhute, gvaliprablidte. The day after tomorrow is (ad- 
verbial), trtlydhe, tftlyadivase. 
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The subject of meal-tiiue, so engrossing to the ascetic, is 
worthy of a special paragraph. Most of the adjectival forms 
referred to above have to do with eating. Thus, eictHrthah(iliJc<(^ 
one who eats once in two days {<!a;t,urt]i(lsfmncOxMa^ in two or 
four); triratvii^ one who eats once in three dajrg; hdU vaturthv^ 
sdspis hlle, at the end of two days, three days. The particijile 
is sometimes added: niyate kdlv k<uld rUl ((pi m 

“(I eat) only once in two or even four days” {tnjulirUu(y<in.(()n. 
<0/oo7;V), XV. 3. 25. In all (^ases like kdU coitcnne 

(at the end of two, three, or four days), as in iii. 179. 16; 293. 
9; iii. 84, 54 and 150; xii. 165. 61; xiv. 57. 3 If., the ordinal is 
to be halved^ for the number of days; msthuhdlojHxrdsin being 
equivalent to trirdtrah^ one who fasts for three days. The 
word for time is sometimes expressed by the word for meal, as 
in xii. 165. 11, hhaMdni mil anagan^ “fasting six meals” (three 
days). Occasionally the word for time is merely implied. Thus, 
“ one who takes food once in ten days ” is dagdhdra (= dapdhd- 
hdra) : saptardtradagdhdro di)ddagdhikahhojani{h^ “a seven- 
night (or) ten-dieter (or) a twelve-day feeder”, xii. 304. 17. 
ITaplology helps (so to speak, “a ten-dayit man” from “ten- 
day-diet”), as is recognized by the scholiast, eko h dkdro liipUiJp 
The rule for eating is laid down several times in the later epic, 
and always in about the same words, to the effect that one should 
take two meals a day and not eat between-times : “Eve and 
morn is eating ordained in the Veda for men; eating between- 
times is not approved”, xii. 193. 10; “ One would (get the meilt 
of a) perpetual fast if one did not eat between the morn-meal 
and evening-meal ”, antard p^'^'l^dard gam ca sdyamdpam tathdl 
'^'oa ca^ xii. 221. 10; “ One should not sleep by day, nor in the 
first or last part of the night ; nor should one eat between-times ”, 
oia diva pras-oapej jdtu na ^^urddparardtrim^ 7ia blmfijltd ^oita- 
rdhdle^ xii. 244. 6-7; in xiii. 104. 95, the same rule, with oidr 
hitardU. Food taken at one time and another (as we say) is 
hhaktam hhaktam annam, A list of fasts and fasters is given 
at xii. 304. 16 ff., ekarcitrdntardgitva^ ekahdlihahhojana^ catur- 


^ Buhler, on the authority of a scholiast, renders Jcdla as “hour” in 
caturthasastb>d§tamakdlabhojin , Vas. vii. 8, and this is at times a mean- 
ing of the word (v.p. w. s. v,); but the epic passages all seem to have the 
meaning explained above, though N. also takes Mia as hour of the day. 
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thdstaniaka la^ sdsfh aha liha^ safjrdtrahhojan astdh ahhojan 

and so on, u]) to mdfi<)j)avdsui ; but sncb fasts up to a montli 
are surpa>ssed in xiii. lOG and 107, where are told the rewards 
for fasting by degrees, np to a thirty-days fast for ten years. 
Two meals a day is the rule in Ap. Dli. S. ii. 1. 1. 2, hdlcq/or 
hhojanani^ and (/B, ii. 4. 2. G. ‘‘eat only in the evening and 
morning.*” 

As indrij/((^ mahdhhut(q i^arga^ etc. in the pliilosophical 

pliraseology of the epic are either inasculine or uenter, as recorded 
in my threat JAjue^ pp. 98, 102, 130, etc., so in the category of 
time-words tliere is more or less confusion of gender, the tend- 
ency being in this class to convert masculines into neuters in the 
later epic. The change from neuter ayuta to inasculine occurs 
in iii. 40. 1, rars/njatdn haJiun ; but ordinarily the change is in 
the opposite dire(*tion and is found in the great mass of later 
additions; in both epics, for that matter. Thus, the regular 
gender of muhurta is masculine, but in R. vii. 34. 9 we find 
idarn rniilrurtam (C4orr. has imam) and in Mbh. xiii. 14. 379, 
dindny astdu fato jagnenr mnhdrta^m ira^ “ eight days passed 
then like a moment”. So mirs/ipugdn is a constant phrase; but 
in R. i. 48. IG, we find varsapTajdny aneJcdni^ and in Mbh. xii. 
223. 20, hahun/i rarsairugdni. Again, 'niniesa is everywhere 
masculine, till in xiii. 100. 41 occurs ahsiniiries/ini. 

The confusion is of course found in other categories as well, 
and occasionally we find a Vedic reversion, as in xiii. 42. 17, 

dadarpa inltlnmani nrmim 
oahravat parwartantam grJntvd pdnind haram^ 

“he saAv a pair of men revolving hand in hand”; where the 
scholiast says that both the active voice and the masculine 
gender of the participle are justified by Vedic usage. 

AGE. 

Age, from birth on, janrnapmihhrti^ or from childhood up, 
hdlycit prahhrti^ till the limit of life, param dyuh^ when one 
passes it, gatdyuh^ and gives up the ghost, pardmli^ may be 
indicated by a simple nuniber : gaUd trir astavarsatd dhruvo ^si 


^ Though atlta^ vyatlta, vyatihrantay wcq more common, yet pa fa is 
not unusual of time passed, e. g. i. 98. 11, smhvatsardn ftun mdsdn 
Jnihudhe na haliun gaidUy “ knew not that many years, etc., had passed,” 
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paneamm^akah (cf. afdika^ etc.), ‘Hhrice eight years are gone, 
you are twenty-five ”, xii. 322. 03 ; by the formal addition of 
‘age’ (in the last example this follows, 7i?' HivartaUi)^ 
p>a)lm(;ad}Hirsai^ap(2h^ “aged fifty years”, xii. 85. 9; or iKirsika 
or ‘year’ or ‘arrived,’ etc., is expressed, as in xi. 3. 15-16: 
(/arhhmfho^ vd pr^fi^uto rd atha 'lui dhutmutarah 
(irdhaaidHiKjato r<l numuHdti^afjnto '‘pi /v? 
sauivatsdrayato vd \pi dviHdnnuttsarft ara. }u2 
ydiovanastJio H/ia madkyai^flio rrddho vd ’^>7 vipadyata. 

Current^ ]>hraseB are mptd/irfjdta^ a week old, viii. 68. 10; 
vidsqjdta^ a month old; dvihdyanavat^ like a two-year old, xii. 
267. 28 ; tvlhdyana^ a three-year old, spxlcKjctvarm^ a sixteen- 
year old, sastihdyana^ mstii^arsin ^ a sixty-year old (elephant), 
aKi^ti^atavarsd^ a hundred and eighty years old (woman), daga- 
dvdda^'aimrmh^ (children) of ten or twelve, iii. 188. 60; daga- 
varsin^ pitavarsin^ ^ataimrscisaliasrin^ xiii. 8. 21 ; 18. 7. 
PecTxliar is xiii. 30. 31, “as soon as horn he became (grew) 
thirteen years old,” m jdtamdtro vavvdhe samdh sadyas 7m- 
yodaya. In xiii. 102. 57, {htdah) can scarcely he 

“ ten years of age (hut goes with the verb). 

In a repeated stanza, vii. 125. 73 = 192. 64=193. 43, Drona 
is declared to he v(M/asdKfttipaneakah “eighty -five in age”; 
yet this is said by the scholiast to mean “four hundred years 
old ”, which perhaps in an earlier text would be correct ; but 
Drona has so much that is modern that one need not hesitate to 
believe that this is merely a late and artificial way of saying 
eighty-five (“having eighty and pentad”). So satdm is used 
for six in the late epic and the late Pancaratra, cit, PW., has a 
parallel, ^atdstaJca^ not eight hundred but one hundred and eight. 
The usual divisions of life are embryo, childhood, youth, age : 

garbha^ayydm updddya hhajate purvadehiham 
halo yuvd vd vrddhap^ ca yat karoti pnhhdpxibharn 
tasydm tasydm avasthdydni hJmnkte janmani janmani^ 


^ Compare §dnmdsika igarhha), i. 95. 83. 

^ In Manu are found also anirdaga (above), “ not ten years old”; una 
prefixed, ‘‘less” (not quite) so many years; and sapfatyd sthaviraJiy 
“ old by seventy,” viii. 394, 

® Elders or ancients are purve purvatare cdi ^va jandh, “ men of old 
and still older times”, xii. 268. 18 (“ancient exploits”, purvavyatltdni 
vikrdntdnii i. 222. 29). 
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xii, 323. 14 (ih. 181. 14 hltujyate panrradehlham . . tatplialam 
pTaUpadynte^ repeated again in other form, xiii. 7. 4). In xii. 
332. 28, it is said that after hii'th one’s senses come to the 
seventh and ninth stage, saptamlhi narannni daijdni^ and then 
cease (in the tenth) as one exihres. (,-iva is said to be the three 
stages, birth, life, and death of mortals {tridapa^ below). The 
ten stages are given by the scholiast, as embryo, birth, baby- 
hood, childhood, boyhood, youth' old age, senility, last expira- 
tion, death; where hfda and ku))i<lr<c^ baby and child, are sep- 
arated from boy. Ordinarily, old age, jard implies senility, as 
in Yayati’s case, i, 75. 36, where this is attained after <;dpratl.'h 
sa/)nah\ ITttafika lives a hundred years with his teacher before 
he discovers that he has reached old age, xiv. 56. 16 {ahhyamu- 
jdnithdli^ sic, late carelessness; form yields to meter). The ten 
stages are supposed by the scholiast to be implied in (^hva’s 
solar (?) epithet, dvdda<;a^ at xiii. 17^, 94; for, says N’., to the ten 
regular stages one adds in this case heaven and emancij^ation ! 
^iva is also trida<}a ib. 62 (N., tlsro da<;iih). Both hcda (also 
‘^fool ”) and knrndra are general terms for a boy, even includ- 
ing youth [sadrarsyi- (um brdah^ i. 74. 5; cf. i. 100. 12 if.; and 
108. 14, 17, hdla oi twelve or fourteen years; dim 'kdumdrani 
hrahrnararyarn^ xiv. 53. 26, “ chastity from youth up”) ; yitran 
is applied to the heroes even after they are grown up and become 
grandfathers, and connotes the whole period between boyhood, 
yuDd spdapurarsah^ xiv. 56. 22, and old age, answering to our 
middle-aged, though sometimes distinct from it. Thus in x. 3. 
11, ymmema is the age of folly contrasted with middle, madhya^ 
and old age. Applied to age, jyestha is old, Icanlydhso mvar- 
dhante jyesjhd hlyanta e\m ca, “the younger stronger gi'ow ; 
the aged, less”, ii. 53. 25. Instead of weiind vrddhatmn 
prdptah is explained as pmmdne pararae sthitah^ the highest 
measure of age (IST. as TJpaiiisads). Compare iii, 71. 33, 'eayah- 
pramdnam^ “the measure of this age.” 

The norm of life is a century : (^atdynr iiktah piirumh sarva- 
mdem (cf. AB. ii. 17. 1), v. 37.. 9; {Qatainryap ca xiii. 
104. 1). A good man reaches that age, varsapatin^ pata- 


^ This is not invariably “constant,” but “continuous.” So, though' 
“now and forever” is adya gdgvatanif i. 160. 9, yet in i. 173. 38 and 45, 
pdpvaWi samdT), is (twelve) “ continuous years.” 




PEOOEEDINGS 


OF THE 



AT ITS 


MEETING IN BOSTON, MASS., 

1902. 


The auniial meeting of the Society was held in Boston, 
Mass., on Thursday, Friday and Saturday' of Easter week, 
April 3d, 4th, and 5th, in the lecture room of the Boston 
Public Library. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions : 


Arnold, W. E. 

Atkinson 

Binney 

Blake 

Bloomfield 

Brooks, Miss 

Oarns 

Ember 

Fanning 

Foote 

Gottheil 

Gray 


Hanpfc 

Haynes 

Higginson 

Hopkins, E. W. 

Huxley 

Hyvernat 

Jackson 

Jewett 

Kellner 

Lanman 

Lilley 

Miohelson 


Moore, G. F. 

Moore, Mrs. M. H, 

Moxom 

Oertel 

Orne 

Oussani 

Plafcner, J. W. 

Bunkle, Miss 

Rautz-Eees, Mrs. 

Scott 

Seiple 

Smith 


Torrey 

Toy 

Ward, W. H. 
Warren, W. F. 
Werren 

Williams, F. W. 
Winchester, Miss 
Winslow 
Woods 
Wright, T. F. 

[Total, 46.] 


The first session of the Society began on Thursday morning 
at eleven o’clock, with Dr. William Hayes Ward, the first 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting, held in 
New York, April 11th, 12th, and 13th, 1901, was dispensed with. 

The report of the Committee of Arrangements was presented 
by the Chairman, Professor Moore, in the fox'm of a printed 
programme. The succeeding sessions of the Society were 
appointed for Thursday and Friday afternoons at half past two 
o’clock, and for Friday and Saturday mornings at nine o’clock ; 
the session on Friday afternoon was set apart for the reading of 
papers on the history of religions. Arrangements were also 
made for a dinner at the University Club on Thursday evening, 
and for an informal gathering on Friday evening. By the court- 
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esy of tile Director the members of the Society were invited to 
visit the Boston Museum of Fine Arts at their convenience. 

The following j)ersons, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected (for convenience, the names of those elected at 
later sessions are included in this list) : 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Prof. Richard Garbe, Ttibingen, Germany, 

Prof. Richard I^ischel , Berlin, Germany. 

Prof. Julius Wellhausen, Gottingen, Germany. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

Piuf. Willis J. Beecher, Auburn, N. Y. 

Mr. W. M. Crane, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Aaron Ember, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Carl C. Hansen, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. Walter D. Hopkins, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Mr. Henry M. Huxley, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. S. H. Langdon, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Enno Littmann, Princeton, N, J. 

Mrs. G. F. Moore, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr, Horace M. Ramsey, San Mateo, Cal. 

Mr. J. Nelson Robertson, Toronto, Canada. 

Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. W. G. Seiple, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. David B. Spooner, Benares, India. 

Miss Olive M. Winchester, Cambridge, Mass. 

members of the SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF 

RELIGIONS. 

Prof. M. H. Morgan, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Charles S. Sanders, Aintab, Turkey. 

Rev. N, H. Williams, Palmetto, Florida. [Total, 21.] 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, in report- 
ing the correspondence for the year, said : Letters were received 
in due course fi'om those elected to membership at the last 
Meeting, all of whom accepted. The Seminar filr Orientalische 
Sprachen, Berlin, and the newly formed Korea Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society have at their request been put upon the 
list of exchanges, and letters of acknowledgment have been 
duly received. The editor of the Oriental Bibliography has 
also written to thank the Society for its subvention, and a 
receipt for the money sent was received frona the publishers. 
In response to the invitation of the University of Glasgow to 
send delegates to its four hundred and fiftieth anniversary, 
President Gilman appointed Professor Jackson to represent the 
Society, and, in accordance with the instiuictions of the Direo- 
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tors, given at tlie last Meeting, a Latin greeting from the 
Society to the University, engrossed and suitably encased, was 
forwarded by your Secretary to Professor Jackson, who deliv- 
ered it to the University. An invitation was also sent to the 
Society to appoint a delegate to the Bicentennial Ck‘lel)ration of 
Yale University. Tliis invitation came to hand after the last 
Meeting, and Professor Lanman was appointed by the President 
to represent the Society, which has received through liim a 
bronze medal c.onnneinorating the event, the gift of the Univer- 
sity to this Society. A letter was received from President 
CTilnian immediately after the last Meeting, at which it will be 
I'cmembered he was unable to be present, thanking the Society 

for their continued eontidence,” as indicated by his re-election 
to tlie office of President. The Secretary is sorry to say that 
another letter has just come from President Gilman stating 
that it will also be im})Ossible for him, in view of his plan to 
sail for Europe in a few days, to be present at this Meeting, 
and desiring your Secretary to convey his expi'essioii of regret 
to his colleagues. Letters expressing the writers’ regret at 
being txnable to attend this Meeting and conveying pleasant 
greetings to the Society have also been received from Dr. Francis 
Brown, from Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., and from Pev. Louis 
Grout, one of the oldest Corresponding Members of the Society. 

From two meml)ers of the Society communications have been 
received relative to The Qakuntala bibliography of Mr. Schuyler 
])ublished in tlie volume of this year. Dr. Grierson in one of 
these communications offered the following suggestion, that 
there should be added to the translation of the bibliography a 
‘Popular’ edition of Sir William Jones’ translation, published 
in 1887 by Brojendi*o Jjall Doss, Calcutta ; and that (on p. 214) 
“ Kauva ” should be Kunwar (Knmvara^Kumfu'a), Goldmark’s 
Overture is not in Mr. Schuy]ei'’s list, but in replying to this 
communication (through the Secretary) the latter says that it was 
“omitted intentionally, as being merely an orchestral music of 
which the title alone has anytliing to do with Qakuntala, and 
Goldmark never wrote the opera to which the overture was to 
belong.” “Dr. Grierson,” says Mr. Schuyler, “is of course 
right ” in the other correction. 

Another letter from Dr. Grierson to your Secretary is of 
interest as showing to what results the extended Linguistic 
Survey of India is likely to lead. There is, in Di’. Grierson’s 
opinion, good ground for believing that the great family war 
of the Hindu epic is in so far historical as that the poem repre- 
sents not only a wmr between two tribes but a national war of 
supremacy between two great nations, which between them 
contained practically the whole of Aryan (and mixed-blood) 
India. This theory is being borne out in a most astonishing 
way by the Linguistic Survey, which has made probable the 
existence of two different streams of immigration, one, the 
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earlier, from tlie ISTortli-west, and one from the North through 
the Gilgit and Chitral countiy, which latter, coming later, split 
apart th^e homogeneous mass of first settlers, who, racially allied 
bxxt dialectically diEerent, were driven to the wall in a semi- 
circle about the Middle or Holy Land of the Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryans. 

A letter from Dr. Burgess has also been received and may 
fitly be mentioned here since it contains the cheering informa- 
tion that the great sculptured Euddliistic monument at Siinclii 
is at last to be worthily ifiiotograplied. 

Your Secretary has also received a note from Professor Jack- 
son apropos of a remark in the last number of the Journcd., 
p. 370, to the eEect that the spiked bed is now ‘H)iit of fashion.” 
Professor Jackson remarks that though out of fashion it is not 
entirely out of use: ^^At Ahmedabad I saw one Togin using a 
spiked bed penance.” So far as your Secretary knows, this 
form of asceticism is not clearly alluded to in Sanskrit litera- 
ture (there area few cases where “postures” of Yogins may 
imply it, but this is uncertain) prior to the end of the epic, and 
curiously enough it is there not a Yogin but a female devotee 
who, “to win the grace of Qiva reclined upon (spiked) clubs,” 
xiii. 14. 97, where the commentator is careful to point out 
that the clubs were really spiked. 

Another communication will be of importance perhaps to the 
few members of this Society interested in Polynesian dialects. 
Your Secretary has received from the Department of Education 
at Manila a letter announcing the discovery of many old books 
by the Spanish friars treating of. the Philippine dialects. 

Your Secretary is not sufficiently familiar with the literature 
on gypsy-dialects to know whether a long communication from 
our former consul in Baghdad, a Corresponding Member of this 
Society for several years, Dr. J. 0. Sandberg, presents facts 
unknown to specialists in giving a very interesting list of San- 
skrit (Hindu) words which form even at this late date a part of 
the every-day vocabulary of the Norwegian gypsies, who, as 
Dr. Sun^berg (he has been intimate with these nomads) 
rightly states, came through Persia from India in the middle 
ages. Dr. Sundberg instances the (Norwegian) gypsy deity 
Dundra as a coiTuption of Devendra, and their own national 
designation Tater as a corruption of thethera.^ brass-worker 
(“all the gypsies of Norway are expert brass- workers ”) , and 
subjoins the following list of words in ordinary use among 
them : knife; needle; louse; pan% water; 

salt; duh^ sickness; cor (chor), thief; silver; dUd^ milk; 
all of which are but slightly changed Sanskrit words ; and the 
Sanskrit-gypsy verbs (“the gypsy tises only the root”) Md, 
eat; p% drink; /d, go; jan^ know; to, weep. Some of these 
words have been registered before as part of the gypsy-language 
of Europe in general, but the list may perhaps be worth citing 
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here as representing, on Dr. Simdberg’s evidence, the colloquial 
speech of the Norwegians in particular. 

Finally, your Secretary has to report the names of members 
of the Society who have died since the last Meeting : 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Professor Albrecht Weber, Berlin. 

Professor C. P, Tiele, Leiden. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

Professor J. ITenry Thayer, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Charles Rice, New York. 

Mr. David P. Barnitz, Des Moines, Iowa. 

CORRESPONDING MEMBER. 

Dr. D. Bethune McCartee, Tokio. 

After reading his report, Professor Hopkins made some 
remarks in regard to the work of Pi'ofessor Weber, from whose 
son a letter had been received since the Professor’s death, giving 
an account of his work during the last few years when, though 
unable to see, he still prosecuted his Oriental i^esearches with 
the help of his son and secretary. 

Professor Toy spoke briefly on the life and work of Professor 
Tiele and Professor Thayer; Professor Lanman on Dr. Pice 
and Mr. Barnitz; and Professor Williams on Dr. McCartee. 

The report of the Treasurer, Prof. F. W. Williams, had 
been duly audited and was as follows : 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1901. 


Receipts. 

Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1900 $1,406.80 

Dues (177) for 1901 $884.75 

Dues (32) for other years 157.74 

Dues (20) for Hist. S. Rel. Sect. 40,00 

$1,082.49 

Sales of publications 294.39 

Collected for Or. Bibliog - 78.00 

State National Bank Dividends 1111.83 

Interest Suffolk Savings Bank 8.45 

‘‘ Prov. Inst. Savings 46.56 

‘‘ Connecticut Savings Bank 20.80 

National Savings Bank 20.80 

208.44 

Gross receipts for the year 1, 668. 32 


$8,070.12 
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Expendituees. 


T., M. & T. Co,, Printing, etc., yoI. XXIK.. $829.35 
‘‘ “ voL XXIP.. 711,91 

‘‘ circulars, etc. 44.49 

Engrossing letter and cover 14.00 

Pliotograv. plate and in-ints of Mr. Balisbiiry 85.25 

20 reams paper- 84,00 

$1,720.00 

Subscription to Orient. Bibliogr $90.05 

Deficit on N. Y. Dinner 21 .00 

117.05 

Honoraiuum to editor (18 montlis) $150.00 

Postage, etc., “ 17.85 

“ “ Librarian 12.76 

“ Treasurer 9.58 

189.69 

Gross expenditures $2,026.74 

Credit balance on genei’al account 1,048.38 


$3,070.12 

STATEMENT. 

1900 1901 

I. Bradley Type Fund (N. H. Savings) $1,874.20 $1,945,40 

II. Cotlieal Publication Fund (Pr. Inst, Savings) 1,000.00 1,000.00 

III. State National Bank Shares 1,870.00 1,870.00 

lY. Life Membership Fund (Suffolk Savings) 225.00 225.00 

V. Connecticut Savings Bank 500.00 500.00 

YI. National Savings Bank 500,00 500.00 

YII. Accrued Interest in 11 - 319.73 366.29 

YIII. “ lY --J. 38.06 41.51 

IX. “ Y 15.10 35.90 

X. “ “ YI 15.10 35.90 

XI. Cash on hand. 1,406.80 1,048.38 


$7,758.99 $7,588,38 


REPORT OP THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and pass books 
and have found all correct. 


HANNS OERTEL, 
FRANK K. SANDERS, 


Aif^ditors. 


New Haven, Conn., April 2, 1902. 


Professors F. K. Sanders and Hanns Oertel were appointed 
a committee to audit the accounts of the Treasurer for the next 
year. 
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Tlie report of the Librarian, Mr, Van Name, was presented 
through Professor Williams : 

The accessions of the year amount to 81 Yoliimes, 79 parts of volumes 
and 168 pamphlets. 

The most noteworthy among these are : 

1. Lady Meux MBS. Nos, 2-5, containing : The Miracles of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and the Life of Hanml (Saint Anne), and the Magical 
Prayers of ’Aheta Mikael ; the Ethiopian texts edited with English 
translations by E. A, Wallis Budge. London, 1900. 4°, 

2. The Kashmirian Atharva-Veda, i^eproduced by CUi’omophotogi'aphy 
from the Manuscript in the University Library at Ttihingen. Baltimore 
and Stuttgart, 1901. 8 pts. 4°. 

(One of the ten copies for which the American Oriental Society sub- 
scribed.) 

The report of the Editors of the Journal was presented by 
Professor Hopkins, as follows : 

Apart from the Index volume, in regard to which Professor Moore, who 
has edited it, will make a special report, the editors for the current year 
have brought out two parts of the Journal, the First Half and Second 
Half of Vol. xxii, containing 420 pages, including the Proceedings of 
the last Meeting, the List of Members and Notices, or 401 pages witliout 
the last two additions, that is, slightly more than the authorized number 
of pages, which should not exceed 400. In regard to the Second Half 
of this Volume, there is nothing to report except that it was published 
at the usual time, in January, 1902, under the supervision of both 
editors. The First Half was issued during the preceding summer 
under peculiar circuxnstances. A great part of it was a collection of 
Jubilee paiiers intended as an offering to the President of the Society 
and President of Johns Hopkins University on the attainment of his 
seventieth birthday, July 6. Unfortunately not only did this eai-ly date 
require very rapid press-work, which the printers were scarcely able to 
accomplish, and which to some extent affected the accuracy of the 
work, but this First Half suffered also from the fact that the papers in 
it were chiefly Semitic, and the Semitic editor was out of the country. 
The editor of Biblia requested permission to reprint in that journal the 
article of President Warren published in the First Part, and this request 
was granted. 

Professors Bloomhekl, Gottheil, and Jackson were appointed 
a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

At twelve o’clock the Society proceeded to the reading of 
papers. Professor Toy presiding. The following communica- 
tions were presented : 

Dr. Arnold, The interpretation of , Hah. iii. 4. 

Dr. Blake, The principal dialects of the Philippine islands. 
In connection with his paper Dr. Blake presented an elementaiy 
grammar of Tagdlog. 
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Mr. Ember, Tlie pronunciation of Hebrew among Russian 
J ews. 

Dr. Foote, Parallels in Latin poets to tbe Song of Songs. 

Dr. Gray, Hote on tlie old Persian inscription of BeHstun. 

Recess was then taken till half past two o’clock. 

The Society reassembled at half past two o’clock, Dr. Ward 
presiding. 

The reading of communications was resumed, as follows : 

Professor Hau])t, An erotic poem by Samuel Iluuagid. 

Prof essoi'y Hopkins, Notes on some historical asiJGCts of the 
Maliabhilrata. 

Professor Jackson briefly described some books given to the 
Society by the Parsi Panchayat of Bombay, and presented Indo- 
Iranian Notes (on a fragment of the A vesta, and on the place 
of Zoroaster). 

Professor Lanman, Report upon the ap];)roaching completion 
of Whitney’s Atharva-Veda. Remai'ks were made by Pro- 
fessors Bloomfield and Smith, and Dr. Scott. 

Professor Oertel, Contributions from the Jiiiminiya Brah- 
mana, Fourth Series. 

Mr. Oiissani, An unpublished Christian Arabic legend of 
Seif-el-Mesih (the Sword of the Messiah). 

Dr. Ryder, Note on hyiacchanclas^ Av . iii. 1^. 3. Remarks 
were made by Professors Bloomfield and Jackson. 

Professor Bloomfield presented a paper by Professor Stratton, 
of Punjab University, on a dated Gandhara figure. 

Mr. Seiple, Theocritean parallels to the Song of Songs. 
Remarks were made by Professors Haupt, Toy, Lanman, and 
Hopkins. 

Professor Hyvernat, The historical side of some manusci'ipts 
of Bar-Bahlfll’s Lexicon. 

The Society then adjourned to Friday morning. 

The Society met on Friday morning at half past nine, Dr. 
Ward presiding. 

The following communications were presented : 

Dr. Arnold, Rp in the story of the tower, Gen. xi, 1-9. 

Professor Torrey, The Arabic manuscripts at Yale University. 
Mr. Orne spoke of the manuscripts at Harvard and Professor 
Haupt of the collection recently acquired by Princeton. 

Professor Gottheil, from the committee on cataloguing the 
Oriental manuscripts in America, reported progress, and the 
committee was continued. 

Professor Toy, The Hebrew text of Ben-Sira. Reniarks were 
made by Professor Gottheil. 

Miss Runkle, Analysis of the Pali canonical text, the Udana. 
Remarks were made by Pi’ofessors Lanman and Bloomfield, and 
Dr. Scott. 
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Dr. Scott, The owls and parrots of Polynesia. 

Professor Bloomfield presented the chromo-photographic 
reproduction of the Kashmirian Atharva-Veda, edited by 
Bloomfield and Garhe. 

Mr. Huxley, Syrian wedding and funeral songs. 

Dr. Foote, Note on % Kings yi, G. 

Professor Moore announced the completion of the Index to 
the Journal, vols. i-xx, and presented advance copies thereof. 
Remarks were made by Professors Hopkins and Lanman. 

Dr. Ryder, Krsnanatha’s commentary on the Bengal recension 
of the ^^^huntala. Remarks were made by Pi'ofessors Hopkins, 
Bloomfield, and Lanman. 

At 12.45 the Society took a I’ecess till 2.30. 

The Society reassembled at half past two, Dr. Wai^d presid- 
ing. The session was devoted to the reading of papers belong- 
ing to the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, in the 
following order : 

Miss L. C. G. Grieve, Evidence of Sati among the early 
Greeks (read by Professor Jackson). Remarks were made by 
Pi'ofessor Hopkins and Dr. Scott. 

Professor Haupt, Biblical love-ditties. 

Professor Hopkins, Beast fables in the Mahabharata. 

Mr. Oussani, Popular superstitions in early Arabia. 

Professor Jackson, The religion of the Achaemenian Kings, 
Second Series; classical allusions; also Indo-Iranian Notes, with 
photographs. In connection with this. Professor Hopkins pre- 
sented, as a supplement to the report on correspondence, a letter 
from Dr. Burgess on a iDhotograph of the monuments at S^nchi. 

Professor Toy, Creator gods. 

Dr. Ward, Symbols of Babylonian gods. 

Mr. Kohut, Jewish contributions to Comparative folk-lore 
(read in abstract by the Recording Secretary) . 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned till Saturday morning. 

The last session of the Society was held on Saturday morning, 
beginning at half past nine o’clock, with Professor Toy in the 
chair. 

Professor Hopkins reported from the Directors that the next 
Meeting of the Society would be held in Baltimore, beginning 
on Thursday, April 16, 1903 ; and that Professors Haupt and 
Bloomfield, with the Corresponding Secretary, had been 
appointed a Committee on Arrangements. Also that the 
Directors had reappointed the editors of the Journal, Professors 
Hopkins and Torrey. 

The Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year 
reported, and by unanimous consent the ballot of the Society 
was oast for the following officers : 
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President — President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge ; Professor Charles R. Laoman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresimndmg Seeretary—Pvofes^ov E, Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Recording Becretwry — Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge. 

Seereiary of the Section for Religions — Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer— Professor Fredeiicfc Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian — Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors-— The officers above named : and l^resident William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Francis Brown, Richard Gottlieil and A, V, 
Williams Jackson, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and 
Paul Haupt, of Baltimore ; Professor Plenry Hyvernat, of Washington. 

The j^resentation of communications being resumed, the 
following papers were read : 

Professor Haupt, The name Palmyra. 

Dr. Arnold, The text of 1 Sam. xiv, 16. Remarks were 
made by Professors Torrey and Haupt. 

Dr. Blake, Outlines of Tagalog grammar. 

Dr. Woods, The Mandiikya ITpanisad with the Karika of 
Gfuidapada. Remarks were made by Professors Hopkins and 
Laiiman. 

Professor T. F. Wright, Gezer and its excavation. 

Pi’ofessor Moore, Preliminary questions for students of 
Hebrew meter. Remarks were made by. Professor Haupt, Dr. 
Arnold, and Professor Torrey, 

Px'ofessor Torrey, An unpublished Phoenician inscription 
from Si don. Remarks were made by Professors Gottheil and 
Haupt. 

Professor Hopkins, The form of numbers, the method of 
using them, and the numerical categories found in the 
Mahabharata, 

Mr. Langdon, The name of the ferryman in the Babylonian 
Flood-story (read by Professor Gottheil). 

Mr. Yohannan, Hew Persian manuscripts in the library of 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Blake, Points of contact betw^een Semitic and Tagalog. 

Professor Plaiipt, The Septuagintal phrase eAto-cro/xeVr/?. 

The Corresponding Secretary read by title the following 
papers ; 

Professor Barton and Miss Ogden, Interpretation of the text 
of the archaic tablet of the E. A. Hoffman Collection. 

Dr. Bolling, The relation of the Vedic forms of the dual. 

Dr, Casanowicz, The exhibit of Oriental antiquities at the 
U. S. NTational Museum. 

Mr. Ewing, The ^arada-Tilaka Tantra. 
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Dr. Littinann, Specimens of the popular literature of modern 
Abyssinia. Recent progress in Uralo- Altaic studies, 

Kev. C. S. Sanders, Jupiter Doliclienns. 

The following resolution of thanks was unanimously adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its sincere thanks to 
the Trustees of the Boston Public Library, for the use of their lecture- 
room ; to the Directors of the Museum of Fine Arts, for courtesies shown 
to the Society ; to Eev. Dr. Winslow and Rev. Dr. Moxom, for extend- 
ing to the Society the hospitality of the University Club ; and to the 
Committee of Arrangements, for their efficient services. 

At half past twelve the Society adjourned, to meet in Balti- 
more, Md,, April 16, 1003. 

The following is a list of all the papers presented to the 
Society : 

1. Dr. W, R. Arnold; (a) The text of 1 Sam. xiv, 16, 

2. Dr. W. R. Arnold; (h) The interpretation of 

Ilab. iii, 4. ^ 

3. Dr. W. R. Arnold; (c) Rp in the story of the tower, Gen. 
xi, 1-9. 

4. Prof. Barton; Interpretation of the archaic tablet of the 
E. A. Hoffman Collection. 

5. Dr. Blake; (a) The principal dialects of tlie Philippine 
Islands. 

6. Dr. Blake; (b) Outlines of the Tagalog grammar. 

7. Dr. Blake; (c) Points of contact between Semitic and 
Tagalog. 

8. Prof. Bloomfield; Presentation of the chromo-photographic 
reproduction of the Kashmirian Atharva-Veda, edited by 
Bloomfield and Garbe. 

9. Dr. Bolling; The relation of the Vedic forms of the dual. 

10. Dr. Casanowicz; The exhibit of Oriental antiquities at the 
U. S. National Museum. 

11. Mr. Ember; The pronunciation of Hebrew among the 
Russian Jews. 

12. Mr. Ewing; The ^f^i'^^^lf^-Tilaka Tantra. 

13. Dr. Foote; (a) Kote on 2 Kings vi, G. 

14. Dr. Foote; (5) Parallels in Latin poets to the Song of 
Songs. 
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15. Dr, Gray; Note on the old Persian inscription of Behistun. 

IG, Miss Lucia C. G. Grieve; Evidence of Sati among the 
early Greeks. 

17. Prof. Hau]')!; (a) Biblical love-ditties. 

18. Prof. Haupt ; (5) The name Palmyra, 

19. (c) The Septuagintal phrase ii iXio-cro/jL^Tjg. 

20. Prof. Haupt; (cl) An erotic poem by Samuel Hanagid, 

21. Prof. Hopkins; (a) Hemaiks on the form of numbers, the 
method of using them, and the numerical categories found in 
the Mahabharata. 

22. Prof. Hopkins; (d) Beast fables in the Mahabhiirata. 

23. Prof, Hopkins ; (e) Notes on some historical aspects of the 
Mahabhrirata. 

24:. Mr; Huxley; Syriac wedding and funeral songs. 

25. Prof. Hyvernat; The historical side of some MSS. of 
Bar-Bahlhl’s Lexicon. 

26. Prof. eTackson; (a) Indo -Iranian Notes. 

27. Prof. Jackson; (d) The Religion of the Achaemenian 
Kings, Second Series. Classical Allusions. 

28. Px-of. Jackson; (c) A gift to the Society from the Paim 
Panchayat of Bomba3\ 

29. Rev. Mr. Kohut; Jewish contributions to comparative 
folk-lore, I. 

30. Mr. Langdon; The name of the ferryman in the Babylon- 
ian Elood-story. 

31. Prof. Lanman; Report upon the approaching completion 
of Whitney’s Atharva-Veda with a text-critical and exegetical 
commentary. 

32. Dr. Littmann ; (a) Specimens of the popular literature of 
modern Abyssinia. ^ 

33. Dr. Littmann; (^) Recent progress in Uralo-Altaic 
Studies. 

34. Prof. Moore; (a) Announcement of the completion of the 
Index to the Journal.^ vols i-xx. 

35. Prof. Moore; (5) Some preliminary questions for students 
of Hebrew meter. 
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36. Prof. Oei’tel; Contributions from the Jaiminiya Brah- 
mana, Fourth Series. 

37. Miss Ellen S. Ogden; The text of the archaic tablet of 
the E. A. HoFman Collection. 

38. Pev. Mr. Oussani; (a) Poimlar superstitious in early 
Arabia, . 

39. Rev. Mr. Oussani; {b) Mohammedan pai’allels to the Song 
of Songs. 

40. Rev. Mr. Oussani; [o) An mipublished Christian Arabic 
legend of Seif-el-Mesih (the Sword of the Messiah). 

41. Prof. Prince; The modern pronunciation of Coptic in the 
Mass. 

4,%. Miss Cathaiine B. Runkle ; Analysis of the Ptili canonical 
texts Udfina. 

43. Dr. Ryder; {ct) Note on hrhaechandas^ AY. iii. 12. 3. 

44. Dr. Ryder; (b) Krsnanatha’s commentary on the Bengal 
recension of the Qakuntaia. 

4o. Rev, Mr. Sanders; Jupiter Dolichenus. 

46. Dr. Scott; The owls and parrots of Polynesia. 

47. Mr. Seiple; Theocritean j3arallels to the Song of Songs. 

48. Prof. Stratton; A dated Gandhara figure. 

49. Prof. Torrey; {a) An unp)ublished Phoenician inscription 
from Sidon. 

50. Prof. Torrey; (5) The Arabic MSS, at Yale University. 

51. Prof. Toy; {a) Remarks on the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira. 

52. Prof, Toy; {h) Creator gods. 

53. Dr. Ward; Symbols of Babylonian gods. 

54. Dr. Woods; The Mandtikya Upanisad with theKarika of 
G|udapada. 

55. Prof. T. F. Wright; Gezer and its excavation. 

56. Rev. Mr. Yohannan; (a) Influence of foreign languages 
on modern Syriac sounds. 

57. Rev. Mr. Yohannan; (5) New Persian MSS. in the library 
of Columbia University. 
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Ee VISED, January, 1903. 

The nuixibor placed after the aOdreRS indicates the year of election. 


I. HONOEABY MEMBEES. 

31. Aucjuste Barth, Membre da rinstitiit, Pans, France. (Kne GaranciM'e, 
10.) 1898. 

Prof. Eamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, Bekkan Coll,, Poona, India. 1887. 
His Excellency, Otto von Boehtlingk, Hospital Str. 25, Leipzig, Germany, 
184.4, 

James Burgess, LL.D., 22 Seton Place, Edinburgh, Scotland. 1899. 

Br, Antonio Maria Ceriani, Ambrosian Library, Milan, Italy. 1890. 

Prof. Edward B. Cowell, University of Cambridge, 10 Scrope Terrace, 
Cambridge, England. Corresponding Member, 1863; Hon., 1893. 

Prof. Berthold Belbeuegic, University of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Friedrich Beutzsgh, University of Berlin, Germany. 1898. 

Prof. Bichard Garbb, University of Ttibingen, Germany. (Biesinger Str. 

14. ) 1902. 

Prof. M. J. DB Goeje, University of Leyden, Netherlands. (Vliet 15.) 1898. 
Prof. Ignazio Guidi, University of Eome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Osenre, 24.) 
1898. 

Prof. Hendrik Kern, University of Leyden, Netherlands. 1898. 

Prof. Franz Kielhorn, University of Goettingen, Gei-many. (Hainholzweg 
21.) 1887. 

Prof. Alfred Ludwig, University of Prague, Bohemia. (Celakowsky Str. 

15. ) 1898. 

Prof. Gaston Maspbro, College de France, Paris, France. (Avenue de 
I’Obkervatoire, 24.) 1898. 

Prof. Theodor Noeldekb, University of Strassburg, Germany. (Kalbs- 
gasseie.) 1878. 

Prof, Jules Oppert, College de France, Paris, France, (Bue de Sfax, 2.) 
1893. 

Prof. Eichard PiscHEL, University of Berlin, Germany. (Passauer Str. 28, 
W. 50.) 1902. 

Prof. Eduard Sachau, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormser Str. 12, 
W.) 1887. 

Prof. Archibald H, Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1898. 

Prof. Eberhard Schrader, University of Berlin, Germany. (Kronpilnzen- 
Ufer 20, N. W.) 1890. 

Prof. Friedrich von Spiegel, Munich, Germany. (KOnigin Str. 49.) Cor- 
responding Member, 1863; Hon., 1869. 

Prof. Julius Wellhausen, University of Gottingen, Germany. (Weber 
Str. 18a.) 1902, 
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Ebwabd W. West, c,o. A. A. West, Olyst House, Theydon Bois (Essex), 
England. 1899. 

Prof. Ernst Wtndisch, University of Leiiizig, Germany, (University ts 
Str. 15.) 1890. [Total, 25.] 


II. COEPOEATE MEMBEES. 

Names marked with t are those of life members. 

Eev, JxJSTiN Edwards Abbott, U.D., Bombay, India. 1900. 

Br. Cyaas Adler, U. B. National Mnseiim, Washington, B, C. 1884. 

Prof. Edward V. Arnold, University College of North Wales, Bangor, 
Great Britain. 1800. 

Mrs. Emma J. Arnold, 275 Washington St., Providence, E. I. 1894. 

Ur. William K. Arnold, 120 Eiverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 1893. 

Eev. Edward E. Atkinson, Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D., 44 Wall St,, New Haven, Conn. 1898. 
Miss Annie L. Barber, Chestnut St., Meadville, Pa. 1892. 

Prof, George A, Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888, 

Prof. L. W. Batten, 38 Stiiyvesant St., New York. 1894. 

Eev. Harlan P. Beach, Montclair, N. J. 1898. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
1900. 

Eev. Joseph F. Berg, Ph.D., Port Eicbmond, S. I., N. Y. 1893. 

Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, 60 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. John Binney, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1887. 
Frank Einggold Blake (Johns Hopkins Uiiiv.), 2100 Oak St,, Baltimore, 
Md. 1900. 

Eev, David Blaustein, Educational Alliance, 197 East Broadway, New^ 
York, N. Y. 1891. 

Frederick J. Bliss, Ph.D., Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 1898. 
Eev. Carl August Blomgren, Ph.D., 1525 McKean St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
1900. 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1881. 

Prof. Charles W. E. Body (General Theological Seminary), 9 Chelsea 
Square, New York, N. Y. 1897. 

Dr. Alfred Boissier, Le Eivage pr^s Chamb^sy, Switzerland. 1897. 

Dr. George M. Bolling, Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D. 0. 
1896. 

Prof. James Henry Breasted, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1891. 

Prof. Chas, a. Briggs (Union Theol. Sem,), 120 West 93d St., New York, 
N. Y. 1879. 

Miss Sarah W. Brooks, Lexington, Mass. 1896. 

Prof. Chas. Eufus Brown, Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 1886. 

Prof. Francis Brown (Union Theological Seminary), 700 Park Ave., New 
York, N, Y. 1881. 

Prof. Carl Darling Buck, University of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 1892. 

Prof. Henry F. Burton, Eochester University, Eochester, N. Y. 1881. 

Dr. W. Caland,'5 Seeligsingel, Breda, Netherlands. 1897, 
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Eev. John Campbell, ICingsbridge, New York, N. Y. 1890. 

Kev, Simon J. Oakr, Ph.P., 1527 Chureli St., Frankford, Pliiladelpliia, Pa. 
1892. 

Prof. A. S. Carbieb (McCormick Theological Seminary), 1042 N. Halsted 
St., Chicago, 111. 1890. 

Dr. Franklin Oabtee, Camden, N. C. 1873. 

Dr. Paul Cabus, La Salle, IlIinoiH. 1897. 

Dr. I. M. Gabanowice, XT. S. National MiiHeiim, WaBhington, D, CJ, 1893, 
Miss Eva Channtng, Exeter CliamherH, Boston, Mass, 1883, 

Dr. Frank Dyer Ciiestkb, United States Consnlate, Bnda-Pesth, Hungary, 
1891. 

Olarknoe H. Clark, Locust and 42d Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1897. 

Hev, Henry N. Cobb, 25 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 1875. 

Pi'of, Oamben M. Cobebn, 4011 Ellis Avo., Chicago, 111. 1894. 

Wk. Emmbtte Coleman, Chief Quartermaster’s Office, San Francisco, Gal. 
1885. 

fG-EOROB Wetmore Colles, 62 Port Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1882. 
Prof. Hermann Oollitz, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 1887. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Colton, Easthampton, Mass. 1896. 

William Mebbiam Crane, 16 East B7th. St., New York, N. Y. 1902. 
Stewart Gulin (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 127 South Front St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1888. 

Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D., 45 Warren Ave,, Chicago, 111. 1902. 

Prof. John D. Davis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
1888. 

Lee Maltbib Dean, North Brookfield, Mass. 1897. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis, 72 Federal St., Brunswick, Me, 1900. 

James T. Dennis, 1008 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 1900. 

Dr. P. L. Armand de Potter, 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1880, 

Pev. D. Stuart Dodge, 9 Clifi St., New York, N. Y, 1867. 

Prof. James P. Drisooll, St. Austin’s College, Washington, D. 0. 1897. 
Samuel F. Dunlap, 18 West 22nd St,, New York, N. Y. 1864, 

Dr, Harry Westbrook Dunning, 5 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 1894. 
WiLBERFORCE Eambs, Lenox Library, 890 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1897. 

Prof. Frederick C. Eiseln, Garrett Biblical Inst,, Evanston, HI. 1901. 

Mrs. William M. Ellioott, 106 Ridgewood Road, Roland Park, Md. 1897, 
Prof. Levi H. Elwbll, Amherst College, Amhetst, Mass. 1883. 

Rev. Arthur H. Ewing, The Jumna Mission House, Allahabad, N. W. 
India. 1900, 

Rev. Prof. 0. P. Pagnani, 700 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1901. 

Marshall Bryant Fanning, 1079 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 1897. 

Prof. Edwin Whitfield Fay, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 1888. 
Ernest F. Fbnollosa, 419 West 118th St., New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. Henry Ferguson, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1876. 

Rev. John C. Ferguson, 121a Bubbling Spring Road, Shanghai, China. 1900. 
fLady Caroline Fitz Maurice, 2 Green St., Grosvenor Square, London, 
England. 1886. 
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Bev. Theodohe C. Foote, John Hopkina University, Baltimore, Mcl. 1900. 
fFnANic B. Forbes, 05 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 1864, 

Key. Jas. Everett Frame (Union Theological Sem.), 700 Park Are., ISTer^^ 
York, N. Y. 1892. 

Prof. Arthur L. Frothingkam, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
1883. 

Dr. William H. Furness, 8d, Wallingford, Delaware Co., Penn. 1897. 

Bev. Francis 'E. Uigot, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 1901. 

Prof. Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
1858. 

Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, 614 Park Ave., Baltimore, Mcl. 1857. 

Louis Ginzbebg, Ph.D., 60 West lir)th St., New York, N. Y. 1900. 

Bev. A. Kingsley Glover, Wells, Minn. 1901, 

Prof. William Watson Goodwin (Harvard Univ.), 5 Follen St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1857. 

Prof. Eiohaed J. H. Gottheil (Columbia Univ.), 2074 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1886, 

Jacob Grape, Jr., N. Washington St., near Fayette, Baltimore, Md. 1888. 
Louis H, Gray, Pb.D. (Princeton Univ.), 58 Second Ave., Newark, N. J. 
1897. 

fDr, George A. Grierson, Eathfamham, Camberley, Surrey, England. 1899. 
Miss Lucia C. Graeme Grieve, 638 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1894. 
Miss Louise H. K. Grieve, M.D., Satara, Bombay Presidency, India. 1898. 
Dr. Karl Josef Grimm, Ursiims College, Collegeville, Pa. 1897. 

Dr. J. B. Grossmann, 286 Custer Ave., Youngstown, 0. 1894. 

Prof. Lours Grosbmann (Hebrew Union College), 2212 Park Ave., Cincinnati. 
0. 1890. 

Ohas. F. Gunther, 212 State St., Chicago, 111. 1889. 

Bev. Adolph Guttmaoher, 1888 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Mcl. 1896. 

Dr. Carl C. Hansen, Lakawn Lampang, Laos (via Brindisi, Moulmaiu, and 
Rah eng). 1902. 

Prof. Egbert Francis Harper, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, III. 1886, 

Pres. William Rainey Harper, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1885. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn, 

Prof. Paul Haupt (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 2511 Madison Ave., Baltimore, 
Md. 1888. 

Dr. Henry Harrison Haynes, 6 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 

Prof. Bichard Henebry, Ph.D., 1788 Logan Ave., Denver, Col. 1900, 

Ool, Thos, Wentworth Higginson, 25 Buckingham St., Cambridge, Mass. 
1869. 

Prof. Hermann y. Hilpreoht (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 403 South 41 st St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1887. 

Bev. Hugo W. Hoffman, 806 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1899. 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins (Yale Univ.), 286 Bishop St., New Haven, Coma. 
1881. 

Walter David Hopkins, 1444 Paciilo St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. (Yale Univ.), 47 Hillliouse Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 1862. 
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Robert E. Hume, 700 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1900. 

Miss Anote K. Humpheey, 1114 14th St., Washington, D. 0, 1873. 

Henbt Minob Huxley, 287 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 

Prof. Henry Hyyernat, Catholic ITniv. of America, Washington, D. 0. 
1889. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson (Columbia Univ.), 16 PligJilancl Place, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 1885. 

Rev. Marcus Jasteow, 139 West TJpsal St., (Jormaiitown, Pa. 1887. 

Prof. Morris Jasteow, Jr. (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 248 South 23d St., 
Philarlelphia, Pa. 1886. 

Miss Mary Jeffers, Bi*yn Mawr, Pa. 1900. 

Rev. Heney E. Jenks, P. 0. Box 143, Canton, Mass. 1874. 

Prof. James Richard Jewett (Univ. of Minnesota), 266 Bnmmit Ave., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 1887, 

Dr. Christopher Johnston (Johns Hopkins University), 21 West 20t1i St., 
Baltimore, Md. 1889. 

Prof. Max Kellner, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 1886, 

Miss Eliza H. Kendrick, Ph.D., 45 Hiiniiewell Ave,, Newton, Mass. 1896. 

Prof. Charles Poster Kent (Yale Univ.), 406 Humpbrey St., New Haven, 
Conn. 1890. 

Prof. Georoe L. Kittredoe (Plarvard University), 9 Plilliarcl St. , Cambridge, 
Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Geoboe W. Knox (Union TheoL Seminary), 700 Park Ave., New York, 
N. y. 1899. 

Rev. Geoeoe A. Kohut, 44 West 58th St,, New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Stephen Herbert Langdon, 41 East 69th St., New York, N. Y. 1902. 

fProf. Charles Rogicwell Lanman (Harvard Univ.), 9 Farrar St,, Cam" 
bridge, Mass. 1876. 

Berthold Laufer, Ph.D., Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, Shanghai, 
China. 1 900. 

IHenry C. Lea, 2000 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1898, 

Prof. C. S. Leavenworth, Nan Yang College, Shanghai, China. 1900. 

Pi'of, Caspar Levi as, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1892. 

Robert Lilley, Grafton, Mass, 1894. 

Prof. Thomas B. Lindsay, Boston Univ., Boston, Mass, 1888. 

Prof. Charles E. Little (Vanderbilt Univ.), 308 Gowday St., Nashville, 
Teim. 1901. 

Dr. Enno Littmann, University Library, Princeton, N. J. 1902. 

Rev. Jacob W. Loch, 59 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1899. 

Percival Lowell, care of Russell & Putnam, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 
1893. 

f B enjamin Smith Lyman, 708 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1871. 

Prof. David Gordon Lyon (Harvard Univ.), 15 Lowell St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1882. 

Albert Morton Lythgoe, Girga, Ujjper Egypt. 1899. 

Prof. Duncan B. Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn. 1 893. 

Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, Ph.D., 629 Salem St., Malden, Mass, 1898. 
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Prof. Herbeet W. Magoun, Eedfield, South Dakota. 1887. 

Prof. Max L. Margolis, University of California, Bei'keley, Cal. 1890. 
Prof. Allan Marquand, Pinnceton Uiiiv., Princeton, N. J. 1888. 

Prof. Winfred Egbert Martin, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1889. 
William Arnot Mather, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

1899. 

Mrs. Matilda E. McConnell, 112 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 1890. 
Eev. John MgPadyen, Knox College, Toronto, Canada. 1899. 

Rev. Donald J. McKinnon, 1032 Guerrero St., San Francisco, Cal. 1897. 
Rev. W. B. McPherson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1901. 
Prof. William N. Mebanb, Dublin, Pulaski Co,, Ya. 1898. 

Truman Michelson, 241 Winyali Ave,, New Rochelle, N. Y, 1899. 

Mrs. Helen L. Million Lovell), Hardin College, Mexico, Missouri, 
1892. 

Prof. Lawrence H. Mills (Oxford University), 119 Iffley Road, Oxford, 
England, 1881. 

Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell (Hartfoi*d Theol. Seni.), 57 Gillette St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 1898. 

Prof. George F. Moore (Harvard University), 3 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1887. 

fMrs. Mary H. Moore, 3 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1902. 

Paul Elmer More, 265 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 1893. 

Prof. Edward S. Morse, Salem, Mass. 1894. 

Warren J. Moulton, Ph.D. (Yale Divinity Schoob, 22 East Divinity Hall, 
New Haven, Conn. 1899. 

Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom, 83 Dartmouth Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 1898. 
Rev. Prof. A. J. Elder Mullan, S.J., Georgetown University, Washington^ 
D. C. 1889. 

Isaac Myer, 21 East 60th St., Now York, N. Y. 1888. 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Cambridge, Mass, 1857. 

Prof. Hanns Oertel (Yale Univ.), 2 Pheljis Hall, New Haven, Conn. 1890. 
Miss Ellen S. Ogden, B.L., 398 Western Ave., Albany, N. Y. 1898. 
George N. Olcott, Ridgefield, Conn. 1892. 
fRoBERT M. Olyphant, 160 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 1861. 

John Orne, Pb.D., 104 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 1890. 

Prof. George W. Osborn, Slew York University, New York, N. Y. 1894. 
Rev. Gabriel Oussani, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1901. 
Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, D.D., 127 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

1900. 

Prof. Lewis B. Pa ton, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
1894. 

Dr, Charles Peabody, 197 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 

Prof. ISMAR J, Peritz, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. Edward Delavan Perry (Columbia Univ.), 542 West 114th St,, New 
York, N. Y. 1879. 

Rev, Dr. John P. Peters, 225 West 99th St., New York, N, Y. 1882. 

Prof. David Philipson, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 0. 1889. 
Murray E. Poole, 21 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 1897. 
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William Poppee, 260 West 93d St., New York, N. Y. 1897. 

Eev. F. L. Hawkes Pott, St. Jolin’s College, Shanghai, China. 1901. 

Prof. Iea M. Price (Univ. of Chicago), Morgan Park, 111. 1887. 

Pi'of. John Dynelby Prince (Columbia Univ.), 16 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N, Y, 1888. 

Madame Zd^naide A. Eagoein, care of Putnam Sons, West 23d St., New York, 
N. Y. 1880. 

Horace M. Ramsey (University of Calif oniia), San Mateo, Cal. 1902. 

Dr. George Andrew Reisner, Ghizeh Muneum, Cairo, Egypt. 1891, 
Ernest C. Eichardson, Library of Princeton Univ., Prince t()ii, N. J. 1900. 
J. Nelson Robertson, 219 Bleecker St., Toronto, Ont. 1902. 

Edward Robinson, Mnsenm of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. George Livingston Robinson (McCormick Xheol. Sem.), 10 Chalmers 
Place, Chicago, 111. 1892. 

Hon. William Woodvtlle Rockhill, Metropolitan Club, Washington, D. C. 
1880. 

Prof. Robert W. Rogers, D.D., Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
1888. 

Prof. James Hardy Ropes (Harvard University), 39^ Shepard St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1893. 

Rev. William Rosenah, 823 Newington Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1897. 

Miss Adelaide Rudolph, 4B4 Madison Ave,, New York, N, Y. 1894. 

Mrs. Janet E. Ruutz-Rbes, 371 West End Ave., New York, N, Y. 1897. 
Miss Catharine B. Runkle, 15 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 19Q0. 
Arthur W. Ryder, 82 Wendell Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1902. 

Prof. Frank K. Sanders (Yale University), 235 Lawrence St., New Haven 
Conn. 1897. 

Rev. Tobias Sohanearbeb, The Lakota, Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 
1897. 

Dr. H. Ernest Schmid, White Plains, N. Y. 1866. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1894, 
Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., U. S. Embassy, St. Petersburg, Russia. 1899. 

■ Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Pa, 1895. 

J. Herbert Sentbr, 10 Avon St., Portland, Me. 1870- 

Dr. Charles H. Shanno.y, Univ, of Tenn,, Knoxville, Tenn. 1899. 

Thomas S.’ Simonds, 296 Cabot St., Beverly, Mass. 1892. 

Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1877. 

Mr. Louis 0. Solyom, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 1901. 

Prof. Maxwell Sommerville, 124 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1890. 

William Wallace Spence, Jr., Bolton, Baltimore, Md. 1900. 

Dr. Edward H. Spiekbr, Johns Hopkins Univ,, Baltimore, Md. 1884, 

Rev. Hans H. Spoer, Ph.D., 120 Remsen St., Astoria, L. L 1899. 

David Bbainerd Spooner, The Sanskrit College, Benares, India. 1902. 
Henry Hull St, Clair, Jr., 131 West 111th St,, New York, N. Y. 1900, 
Prof. Charles 0. Stearns, 126 Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 1899. 

Rev. James D. Steele, 74 West 103d St., New York, N. Y. 1892. 

Nathan Stern, 448 West 43d St., New York, N. Y. 1900. 
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Prof. J. H. Stevenson, Vanderbilt TJniversity, Nashville, Tenn. 1896. 

Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson, 237 South 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa., 1890. 
Joseph Trumbull Stickney, 3 Ene Soiiiilot, Paris, France. 1900. 

Eev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1900. 
Mayer Suleberoer, 1303 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 1888, 

Henry Osborn Taylor, Century Association, 7 West 43d St,, New York, 
N. Y. 1899. 

Eev. J. J. Tierney, U.D., St, Mary’s Seminary, Md. 1901. 

Prof. Henry A. Todd (Colnmhia University'}, 824 WestEnd Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 1885. 

Prof. PIerbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 1890. 
Prof. Charles C. Torrey (Yale University), 07 Mansfield St., New Haven, 
Conn. 1891. 

Prof, Crawford H. Toy (Plarvard Univ.), 7 Lo-well St,, Cambridge, Mass, 
1871. 

Eev. Joseph Vincent Tracy, 75 Union Park St,, Boston, Mass. 1892. 

John M. Trout, Bridgeville, JDel. 1899. 

Eev. Henry Clay Trumbull, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelxihia, Pa. 1888. 
Prof. Charles Mellen Tyler, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 1894. 

Addison Van Name (Yale Univ.), 121 High St., New Haven, Conn. 1863. 
Edward P. Vining, 49 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 1883. 

Thomas E. Waggaman, 917 F St., N. W,, Washington, D. C. 1897. 

Miss Susan Hayes Ward, Abington Ave., Newark, N. J. 1874. 

Dr. William Hayes Ward, 130 Fulton St., New York, N, Y. 1869. 

Miss Cornelia Warren, 07 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Pres. William F. Warren, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1877. 

Eev. W. Scott Watson, West New York, New Jersey. 1893. 

Charles Wallace Watts, Smithland, Ky. 1898. 

Prof. J. E. Werren, 17 Leonard Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Pres. Benjamin Ids Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
1885. 

Prof. John Williams White (Harvard Univ.), 18 Concord Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1877. 

Miss Maria Whitney, 2 Divinity Ave. , Ca^rldge, Mass. 1897. 

Mrs. William Dwight Whitney, 227 Chi^^ St., New Haven, Conn. 1897. 
Eev. E. T. Williams, U. S. Legation, Pekin, China, 1901. 

Frederick Wells Williams (Yale Univ,), 135 Whitney Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 1895. 

Talcott Williams, LL.D. (“The Press”), 916 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1884. 

Dr. Thomas Wilson, U. S. National Museum. Washington, D. C. 1897. 

Eev, Dr. William Copley Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1885. 
Eev. Stephen S. Wise, 233 N. 24th St., Portland, Oregon. 1894, 

Henry B. Witton, Inspector of Canals, 16 Murray St., Hamilton, Ontario. 

1885. 

Eev. Lauren P. Wolfe, Church of The Holy Comforter, 19tb and Titan 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1898. 

Prof. Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884, 
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William W. Wood, 1604 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1900. 

Jambs H. Woods, Pli.D., 2 Clieatnnt St,, Boston, Mass. 1900. 

Prof. John Henby Wright (Harvard Univ.), 38 Quincy St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1898. 

Prof. Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 1893. 

Kev. Abraham Yohannan, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1894. 
Bev. Fdward J. Yoqng, 519 Main St., MAltliam, Mass. 1869. 

[Total, 200.] 


Iir. MEMBERS OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL 
STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 

Prof, Felix Adler, Ph.D., 123 East 60tb St,, New York, N. Y. 1900. 

Bev. Dr. Samuel H, Bishop, 176 West 82d St., New York, N. Y. 1898. 

Rev. John L. Chandler, Madura, Soutli India. 1899. 

Samuel Dickson, 901 Olintoji St,, Pliiladelpbia, Pa. 1899. 

Roland B, Dixon, Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 1899. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1898. 

Prof. Franklin H. Gildings (Columbia Univ ), 150 West 79tb St., New 
York, N. Y. 1900. 

Prof. Arthur L. Gillett, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

1898. 

Prof. George S. Goodspeed, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1899. 

Dr. Charles B. Ouligk (Harvard University), 18 Walker St., Oainbridge, 
Mass. 1899. 

Prof. William James (tiarvard University), 95 Irving St , Cambridge, Mass. 

1899. 

Prof. George T. Ladd (Yale Univ,), 204 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 
1898. 

Prof. Hinckley G, Mitchell, Ph.D., D.D. (Boston University), 72 Mt. 
Yernon St., Boston, Mass. 1900, 

Prof. Morris H. Morgan, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1902. 
William W, Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 1898. 

Fred Norris Robinson, Ph.D. (Harvard Univ.), 24 Grays Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1900. 

Rev. Charles S. Sanders, Aintab, Turkey. 1902. 

Bev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, 34th St. and Park Ave,, New York, N. Y. 
1898. 

Prof. Edwin R. Seligman (Columbia Univ.), 324 West 86th St., New York, 
N. Y! 1898. 

Prof. Langdon 0. Stewardson, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa, 
1901. 

Prof. William G. Sumner (Yale Univ.), 240 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 
1898. 

Prof. R. M. Wbnley, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1898, 

Rev. Nathan H. Williams, Palmetto, Fla. 1902. 


[Total, 28.] 
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lY. COERESPONDING MEMBERS. 

Prof. Gbaziabio Isata Ascoli, Royal Academy of Sciences and Letters, 
Milan, Italy. 

Rev. C. C. Baldwin (formerly Missionary at Foocliow, CMna), 105 Spruce 
St., Newark, N. J. 

Prof. Adolph Bastian, IJniv. of Berlin, Germany. 1866. 

Pres, Daniel Bliss, Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 

Rev. Dr. Henby Bloboet (formerly Missionary at Peking, China), 313 State 
St., Bridgeport, Conn. 1858. 

Rev. Alonzo Bunker, Missionary at Toungoo, Burma. 1871. 

Rev, Mabous M. Oableton, Missionary at Ambala, India. 

Rev. Ebson L. Olabk, Hinsdale, Mass. Corp. Member, 1867. 

Rev. William Olark, Florence, Italy. 

Judge Ernest H. Crosby, Rliinebeck, N. Y. 1890. 

Rev. Joseph EuiaNS, Shanghai, China. 1809. 

A. A. Gargiulo, it. S. Legation, Constantinople, Turkey. 1892. 

Henry Gillman, 107 Fort St., West Detroit, Mich, 1890. 

Rev. Dr. John T. Gracey (Editor of The Missionary JRevtew of the WoTld)^ 
177 Pearl St., Rochester, N. Y. 1869. 

Rev. Lewis Grout, West Brattleboro, Vt. 1849, 

Rev. John T. Gulicic, Missionary at Osaka, Japan. 

Dr. WiLLABE Haskell, 96 Dwight St., New Haven, Conn. 1877. 

Pi’of, J. H. Haynes, Central Turkey College, Aintab, Syria, 1887. 

Dr. James C. Hepburn, Missionary at Yokohama, Japan. 1873. 

Dr. A, F. Rudolf Hoernle, 38 Banbury Road, Oxford, England. 1893. 
Rev. Dr, Henry H. Jessup, Missionary at Beirut, Syria. 

Rev. Prof. Albert L, Long, Robert College, Constantinople, Turkey. 1870. 
Bev, Robert S. Maglay (formerly Missionaiy at Tokio, Japan), President 
of the IJniv. of the Pacific, Fernando, Oal. 

Pres. William A. P. Martin, Peking, China. 1858. 

Prof. Eberhard Nestle, XJlm, Wurttemberg, Germany. 1888. 

Dr. Alexander G. Paspati, Athens, Greece, 1861. 

Rev. Stephen D. Peet, 5817 Madison Ave., Chicago, 111, 1881. 

Alphonse Pinart. [Address desired,] 1871. 

Prof. L^:on be Rosny (iScole des langnes orientales vivantes), 47 Avenue 
Duqtiesne, Paris, France. 1857. 

Rev. Dr. S. 1. J. Schebeschewsky, Shanghai, China. 

Rev. W. A. Shedb, Missionary at Oroomiah, Persia. 1893. 

Dr, John C. Sundberg, Care of Register Office, 46 Park Place, New York, 
N. Y. 1893. 

Rev. George N. Thomssen, of the American Baptist Mission, Bapatla, 
Madras Pres., India. Member, 1890; Oorresp., 1891. 

Rev. George T. Washburn, Meriden, Conn. 

Rev. James W. Waugh, Missionary at Lucknow, India. (Now at Ocean 
Grove, N. J.) 1873. 

Rev. Joseph K . White, New Hamburgh, N. Y. Corp. Member, 1869. 

[Total, 86.] 

Number of Members of the four classes (254*260 + 23 + 36=344). 
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Societies, Libraries, to which the Publications op the American 
Oriental Society are sent by way op Gift or Exchange. 

I, AMEEICA. 

Boston, Mass. : American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Chicago, III. : Field Oolnmbian Museinn, 

New York: ; Anioriean Geographical Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: American Pliilosox>hical Society. 

Washington, P. 0.; Smithsonian Institution. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Worcester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society. 

II. EUROPE. 

Austria, Vienna ; Kaiseiiiche Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft. 

Prague : Koniglich Bolimische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Denmark, Iceland, Reykjavik : University Library, 

France, Paris : Sooi^t^ Asiatique. (Rue de Seine, Palais de I’lnstitut.) 
Aead^mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Bihlioth^qne Nationale. , 

Mus^e Giiimet. (Avenue du Trocad^ro.) 

Nicole des Langues Orientates Vivantes. (Rne de Lille, 2.) 
Germany, Berlin: Kdniglich Prenssische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
KOnigliche Bibliothek. 

Seminar fhr Orientalische S|)rachen (Am Zeughause 1.). 
Gottingen : Konigliohe Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

Halle ; Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenlilndischen Gesell- 
sohaft. (Friedrichstr. 50.) 

Leipzig .- Koniglich SUchsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Munich : Kdniglieh Bairische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
IConigliche Hof- und Staatsbibliothek. 

Great Britain, London : Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

(22 Albemarle St., W.) 

Library of the India Office. (Whitehall, SW.) ■ 
Society of Biblical Archaaology. (37 Great Russell 
St., Bloomsbury, W.O.) 

Philological Society. (Care of Dr, F. J. Fumivall, 

3 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, NW.) 
Italy, Florence ; Society Asiatica Italiana. 

Rome : Reale Aceademia dei Lxncei, 

Netherlands, Amsterdam: Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 

The Hague : Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-, en Vol- 
kenkunde van Nederlandsch Indig. 

Leyden : Curatorium of the University. 

Russia, Helsingfors : Soei^tg Finno-Ongrienne. 

St. Petersburg ; Imperatorskaja Akadem^a Nank. 

“ Archeologiji Institnt. 

Sweden, Upsala: Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfimdet. 
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III. ASIA. 

Calcutta, Gov’t op India : Houie Department. 

Ceylon, Colombo : Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

China, Peking*. Peking Oriental Society. 

Shanghai : China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Tonkin : I’^eole Frangaise cl’extr^me Orient (Rue de Goton), Hanoi, 
India, Bombay .* Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Calcutta ; The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Buddhist Text Society. (86 Jamr Bazar St.) 

Lahore : Library of the Oriental College. 

Japan, Tokio: The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Java, Batavia: Bataviaasch Genootsehap van Knnsten en Wetenschappen. 
Korea : Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, Seoul, Korea. 

IV, AFRICA. 

Egypt, Cairo : The Khedivial Library. 

V. EDITORS OF THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS. 

The Indian Antiquary (care of the Education Society's Press, Bombay, India). 
Wiener Zeitschrift Mr die Kunde des Morgenlandes (care of Alfred Holder, 
Rothentlmrm-str. 15, Vienna, Austria). 

Zeitschrift Mr vergleichende Spxacbforschung (care of Prof. E. Kuhn, 3 
Hess Str,, Munich, Bavaria). 

Revue de I’Histoire des Religions (care of M. JeanR^ville, chez JVI. E. Leroux, 
38 rue Bonax3arfce, Paris, France). 

Zeitschnft fiir die alttestamentliehe Wissensehaft (care of Pi*of. Bernhard 
Stade, Giessen, Germany). 

BeiferS-ge zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft. (J. C. Hin- 
riohs’sohe Buohhandlung, Leipzig, Germany.) 

Oriental Bibliography (care of Dr. Lucian Scherman, 8 Gisela Str., Munich, 
Bavaria). 

The Ameiican Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Good Hope, Illinois. 
Recipients: 344. (Members) +58 (Gifts and Exchanges) = 403. 

REQUEST. 

The Editors request the Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify them 
of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as complete as 
may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipients thereof. The 
following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Boston Public Library. 

Chicago University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 

Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 

Harvard University Library. ^ 

Nebraska University Library. ^ 

New York Public Library. 
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aONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


With Araendmonts of April 1897. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Abticee I. Ttais Society sliall be called tbe American Oriental Society 

Article II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be ; — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian lan- 
guages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which the 
knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

3. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as cor- 
porate and honorary. 

Article IY. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the membei’s present at the meeting. 

Article V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Eecording Secretary, a 
Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a Treasui’er, a 
Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected by ballot, 
at the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

Article VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board. 

Article VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
a quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An Annual meeting of tbe Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more oilier meetings, at the discretion of tlie Directors, may 
also be held each year at such place and time as the Director’s shall determine. 

Akticle X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of the 
American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is prescribed 
in Article IV. 

Aeticlb XT. This Constitution may he amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
aniiiml meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters ; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Eecording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
•Society in a hook provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

III. h. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men — ^preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives — to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s propeidy, 
and to see that t/he funds called for by his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New Year’s 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his ac<iuittance by a certificate to 
that effect, which shall he recorded in the Treasurer’s book, and published 
in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
■each annual meeting make a report of the accessions’ to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
“by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the Editors at 
fche time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
-annual assessment of five dollars ; but a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

Vir. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 
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also have the privilege of tahing a copy of those previously x>iil)lished, so far 
as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling piuce. 

VIII. If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assess- 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for tlie Historical Study of Beligioim 
shall pey into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol- 
lars ; and they shall bo entitled to a copy of all i^nnted papers which fall 
within the scope of the Section, 

X. Six members shall form a (piorum for doing biisineSB, and three to 
adjourn. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAW. 

I. Fob the LiEii^iLiiy. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the- 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall he open for a similar purpose ; further, to such pei’sons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions : he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may su:ffier from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President ; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY. 


PRICE OP THE JOHRRAL. 

Yol. I, (1843-1849) ISTo. 1 (Nos. 2-4 out of print) I .50 

Yol. IL (1851) 2.50 

Yol. III. (1852-1853) 2.50 

Yol. IV. (1853-1854) 2.50 

Yol. Y. (1855-1850) 2.50 

Yol. YI. (1800) 5.00 

Yol. YII. (1802) 5.00 

Yol. YIII. (1800) 5.00 

Yol. IX. (1871) 5.00 

A'ol. X. (1872-1880) 0.00 

Yol.‘ XI. (1882-1885) 5.00 

Yol. XII. (1881) : 4.00 

Yol. XIII. (1889) 0.00 

Yol. XIY. (1890) 5.00 

Yol. XY. (1893) 5.00 

Yol. XYI. (1894-1896) 5.00 

Yol. XVII. (1896) bound in full buckram 2.50 

Yol. XYIII. First and Second Half (1897) buckram, each 2.50 

Yol. XIX. First Half (1898) full clotli 1.50 

Yol. XIX. Second Half (1898) bound in full buckram. . . 2.50 

Yol. XX. First and Second Half (1899) buckram, eacli. . 2.50 

Yol. XXL First Half (Index) 2.50 

Yol. XXL Second Half (1900) bound in full buckram. . . 2.50 

Yol. XXII. First and Second Half (1901) buckram, each 2.50 


Total $98.00 

Whitney’s Taittiriya-Pruti^jlkhya (vol. ix.) $5.00 

Avery’s Sanskrit Yei'b-Inllection (from vol. x.) 75 

Whitney’s Index V ei'borum to the Atharva-V eda (vol. xii. ) 4.00 

The same (vol. xii.) on lai'ge paper 5.00 

Hopkins’s Position of the Puling Caste (from vol. xiii.) . 3.00 

Oertel’s Jaimimya-ITpanisad-Brahmana (from vol. xvi.). , 1.75 

Arnold’s Historical Yedic Grammai' (from vol. xviii.). . . 1.75 

Bloomdeld’s Kau^ika-Sutra of the Atharva-Y eda (vol. xix. ) 5.00 

The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol.^ xx., first half) with 

portrait, and biogrj^phy of IVhithey’s writings 1.50 


For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Society, 
Mr. Addison Yan Name, New Haven, Connecticut. Members 
can have the series at half price. To public libraiies or those 
of educational institutions, Yol. I. No. 1 and Vols II. to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price $87.50) sold at a discount of 
twenty per cent. 
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JV(>fices, 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Fifty copies of each article iiublished in this eTournal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac, (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
0<')ptic, Ethiopic, Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese,- and eJapanese fonts 
of types are provided for the printing of the Journal, and others 
will be procured from time to time, as they are needed. 


KJIAL NOTIOKS . 

1. Members are requested to give immediate ijotic-e of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof: Frederick Wells Williams, 
135 Whitney avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges inteTKle<l 
fertile Library of the Society be addressed as follows: ‘"The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, IT. S. America. 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s pub- 
lications, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
E. Washburn TIopkins or Prof. Charles (h Torrey, New Haven. 


CON (U5RNIN<J IVllfiMBERSlUr. 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons — men or 
women — who are in sympathy Avith the objects of the Society 
and Avilling to further its Avork are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these AAUiys. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The 
annual assessment is $5. The fee for Life-Membership is 175. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religion may 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose. The annual assessment is 12 ; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall Avithin the scope of 
the Section. 
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